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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1845. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY, CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


I—ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL CALENDAR. 


THE year 1845, to the Almanac of which the present number* of 
the Companion belongs, is (like 1818) one of those remarkable 
years in which, to all appearance, the Calendar is wrong: and in 
which the British version of it certainly contradicts itself. If, 
say the instructions given in the prayer-books to find Easter, the 


prego t though according to the rules laid down it should be Sunday 
the 30th. 

In looking at the explanations of the Calendar which are ac- 
cessible to readers in general, we do not find one which com- 
bines a description of what is astronomical with a proper indica- 
tion of what 1s matter of convention: and we need hardly tell 
our readers that the definition laid down in the Act of Parliament 
is adopted in every book published in Britain, and is the one 
inserted in the prayer-books of the Established Church. When 
astronomers write about the Calendar, they blame its complexity, 
and what they call its astronomical errors; and they very fre- 
quently mistake its construction : when theologians, who are not 
astronomers, do the same, they treat the Calendar with a degree 
of respect, as an astronomical production, which it does not de- 

. serve; or else, if informed of its departures from astronomical 


correctness, they treat those departures as errors to be deplored 
and corrected. 


full moon that comes next after the 21st of March fall upon a he 
Sunday, Easter Sunday shall not be that Sunday, but the one +4 ea 
after it. Now in 1845, the full moon that comes next after the ie 
21st of March is on Sunday the 23rd, at some minutes past eight Pal bl 
in the evening: and yet that same Sunday the 23rd is Easter = ae 


* Seeing that there was every prospect of a revival of the discussion of 1818, we sent 
the main conclusions of this paper to the ‘ Atheneum,’ in which Journal they were 
published July 13th, 1844, 
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On the Ecclesiastical Calendar. 


In the Roman Catholic Church, the Calendar rests upon the 
papal authority, not upon the moon. That Gregory XIII. chose 
to continue and amend the use which had always been made of 
the moon is merely a fact connected with the Calendar. It is 
also a fact connected with the Calendar that the learned Jesuit 
to whom its preparation was intrusted had seven letters in his 
name: but neither of these facts is of more consequence than the 
other with respect to the authority of the Calendar, in the Church 
of which we are speaking. In this country the same Calendar 
now rests on an Act of Parliament, in which Act the moon is 
stated to be the basis of the mode of finding Easter: here again 


the rule is determined by law, and the fact of the moon bein 


employed does not add to the authority of the statute. Bot 
the Roman Church and the British Parliament have a right to 
impose upon those who acknowledge their several ecclesias- 
tical powers any way of using the moon to find Easter, or an 
Easter found without the moon, at their pleasure: both admit 
this principle, the Roman Church avowedly, the British Par- 
liament indirectly. Nevertheless many Catholics and many 
Protestants have an undefined reverence for the moon’s* share 
in the determination of Easter, and feel as if every error, as 
they call it, of the Calendar, were a profanation of a sacred 
festival. | 

The Roman Church published a full and correct, if not a clear, 


“account of the reasons which induced it to construct the par- 


ticular Calendar on which we are writing, and of the mode of 
proceeding: the British Parliament added nothing to the ex- 
tracts which it gave from the Roman rules, except the following 
‘sentence of explanation :—“ Easter Day, on which the rest de- 
pend, is always the first Sunday after the full moon which 
ppens upon or next after the twenty-first day of March: and 

if the full moon happens upon a Sunday, Easter Day is the 
‘Sunday after.” (24Geo. II. cap. 23, a.p. 1751, Statutes at Large, 
-vol. vil. pp. 329, 345.) But the Parliament either forgot, or did not 
-know,* that the bright, round, or horned body which shines in 
the heavens, which people call the moon, and which certainly is 

the moon, neither is, nor ever was, nor (since 1582) was intended 

tobe, nor was asserted to be, the moon of the Calendar. On the 
contrary, all reasonable trouble was taken to make it clear that 

.the “moon of the Gregorian Calendar” was a creation of the 
church, which, though allowed to maintain certain relations 

with the moon of the heavens, was in every particular contrived 


* It might be more correct to say that it forgot in the Appendix what it had hinted 
at in the body of the Act. In the preamble to the enactment about Easter, the follow- 
ing words occur :—‘* And whereas a Calendar, and also certain tables and rules for 

- fixing the true time of the celebration of the said Feast of Easter, and the finding the 
times of the full moon ou which the same dependeth, so as the same shall 2, as 
nearly as may be, with the Decree of the said General Council [f. e. the Nicene], and 
also with the practice of foreign countries, have been prepared and are hereunto 
annexed.” This is not quite aceurate; it should have been as near as may 
be with the decree of the Council, and exactiy with the practice of foreign Catholic 
countries. 
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On the Ecclesiastical Calendar. ‘3 
to suit the convenience of those who invented it. Again, the 
British Parliament, in common with most astronomers, and 
many modern writers on the Calendar, was not aware that it was 
not the full moon even of the fictitious moon, from which Easter 
was determined, but the fourteenth day from the day of the new 
moon inclusive: which was always one day, sometimes two days, 
before the full moon. There is no pretext for this mistake in 
Antegregorian or even in Antenicene history: the decree of 
Pope Victor, and the pola prs of the Nicene Calendar by 
St. Ambrose, are both perfectly explicit, for the 14th: and those 
who would persist in adherence to the Judaizing mode of keep- 
ing Easter were not called Plenilunarians, but Quartadecimans. 
We shall make all this plain enough in the sequel: in the mean 
while we remark that the discrepancy on which this article is 
written arose from the Parliament taking the papal Calendar 
with the papal moon omitted, and a nominal superintendence 
assigned to the moon of the heavens. We now proceed to 
some account of the history of Easter, and of the several Ca- 
lendars. 

The convenience of subdividing the solar year by means of 
lunations, each lunation comprising the interval between the 
appearance of two new moons, caused very early attempts to 
combine the sun’s and moon’s motions in the formation of the 
‘Calendar. As a general rule, in fine climates, the moon is first 
seen as a very thin streak of light, just after sunset on the first 
or second day following the conjunction of the sun and moon. 
Our day of new moon is the day on which (by reasoning and 
observation combined, for no one ever saw the sun and moon in 
astronomical conjunction, except when the conjunction was so 
close as to cause an eclipse of the sun) we know the conjunction 
to take place: but the new moon of the times which preceded 
the application of reasoning, was the first appearance of the 
moon on the eastern side of the sun, and was generally at 
least a day later than the conjunction. On both systems the 
day of appearance may be called (though it is not now so 
called) the first day of the moon; the day of conjunction being 


_ the last day of the old moon. - Now the interval between two 


conjunctions is 29 days and a half very nearly, that is, the excess 
above 29 days varies from a quarter to three quarters of a day, 
but is about halfa day (more correctly 12 hours, 44 minutes, 
3 seconds) on the average. The average interval from’new to 
full moon is the half of this, or 14 days, 18:hours, 22 minutes, 
14s8econds ; in round numbers, 15 days. Not counting then the 
day of the conjunction, the full moon will generally happen on 
the fourteenth or fifteenth day of the moon, though there will be 
occasional exceptions. To try this, we put down the days of 
new and full moon for a ~~ of years, 1843 and 1844, with the 
intervals, not counting the day of new moon. 
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On the Ecclesiastical Calendar. 
Year 1843. 7 Year 1844, 
New. Foi. New. Fu... 
Jan. 30! Feb. 14, | 15 Jan. 55) 15 
Mar. 30] Mar. 15 Jan. 19, | 29! Feb. 4°! 16 
Mar. 30,, | 29 | Aprill4¢ | 15 |) Feb. 18° | 30 | Mar. 4,{ 15 
April 29 , | 30 | May 13,0 | 14 |) Mar. 19° | 30 | April 37] 15 
May 297 | 30 | June 127 14 || Aprill7, | 29 May 2, 15 
June 27, | 29| July 14] May 179 | 30 | May | 14 
July 275 | 30 | Aug. 105 | 14 |} June 16° | 30 | June 14 
Aug. 253 | 29 | Sept. 87} 14 |) July 154 | 29 | July 29¢ | 14 
Sept. 23,, | 29} Oct. 8 | 15 | Aug. 143 | 30 | Aug. 28° | 14 
Oct. 23% | 30 | Nov. 75/ 15 |! Sept. 12, | 29 | Sept. 26, | 14 
Nov. 21 29 | Dec. 7° | 16 || Oct. 114, | 29 | Oct. 265 | 15 
Dec. 21, | 30 Nov. 10 | 30 | Nov. 24,, | 14 
| Dec. 9g 29 | Dec. 247 | 15 


This table is to be read thus :—1843, a new moon Jan. 30th, at 
12 at noon ; the following full moon Feb. 14th, at 8 in the even- 
ing; on the 15th day after that of the new moon exclusive: the 
next new moon on March Ist, at 6 in the morning, on the 
30th day of the preceding moon; followed by a full moon on 
March 16th, at 6 in the morning, on the 15th day after that of 
the new moon exclusive; and soon. It sometimes happens that 
the full moon falls really on the 16th day of the moon, but when 
this happens, the moment of full moon is in the morning, so that 
the preceding night seems to be the brightest night of the moon. 

ow from the earliest times,* the 14th night of the moon has 
been used where we might have expected that ofthe full moon ; 
in fact, from the time of Moses downwards, the technical phrase 
of the Calendar has not been “ the full moon,” as set down in our 
Act of Parliament, but ‘‘the 14th day of the moon.” It may 
naturally be supposed that, among rude nations, the time at 
which the moonlight reached its brightest would rather be an- 
ticipated, since the matter on which prediction would be re- 
quired would be rather “ bright moonshine” than “full moon.” 
Also, any loss of the moon on the first evening, such as might 


* Riccioli (Chronol. Reform. 1.i., c. xii.) gives ample authority for the assertion ~ 
that, just before the Christiau era, the Jews reckoned from the appearance of the 
moon, not from the astronomical conjunction. Persons were appointed to watch on 
the day on which the new moon was to be expected : if by any accident it was not seen, 
a rule was applied to determine, for that one month, when it should begin. Long after 
the adoption of the astronomical new moon it was still customary to watch for the 
first night of the planet, and to pronounce certain words of blessing. There is then 
little doubt that the 14th of the m meant the full moon, possibly the day after, 
among the Jews. 
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happen from haze or cloud, would make the night of brightest 
moonlight the 14th or 13th of the visible moon, instead of the 
15th or 14th. Be this as it may, the 14th day of the visible 
-‘moon is held * to have determined the Jewish feast of the Pass- 
over. ‘In the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at 
even, ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the one and twentieth 
day of the month at even.” (Exodus, xii. 18.) Again, ‘In the 
fourteenth day of the first month at even is the Lorp’s 
over.” (Leviticus, xxiii. 5.) This feast of the first month was 
intended to be held as near as might be to the vernal equinox, 
and the first month of the old Jewish year is generally held to. 
have begun with the new moon belonging to the full moon 
which came next after the equinox, which new moon therefore 
sometimes preceded and sometimes followed the equinox. 
There has. been discussion upon this point, some thinking that 
the first month always began with the new moon which came 
next after the vernal equinox. The weight of opinion, however, 
is all the other way, and the point is of no consequence for our 
purpose, since it is certain that the Christian substitute for the 
Passover, the festival of Easter, has always been regulated by the 
first 14th of the moon which follows the equinox, or at least the. 
intention has been so to regulate it. 

The 14th day of the moon, reckoning from its first visibility, is 
the evening of full moon or that preceding it; and the Passover 
was therefore most probably a feast of the full moon. But astro- 
nomers, when they came to have some knowledge of the moon’s 
period, and some idea of the mode of finding the conjunction of 
the sun and moon, naturally transferred their reckoning to the 
moment of conjunction, and ceased to consider the moment of 
first visibility as the commencement of the lunation. The 14th 
day of the moon, counting the day of conjunction as the first, was 
adopted as the day by which the Christian festival was settled, 
and has long been adopted even by the Jews. 

There is not much information as to the manner in which the 
Christians of the first three centuries kept Easter, except that 
the proper mode was much disputed ; that there was one division 
as to whether it should be kept on the day of the old Passover 


* Many writers sup that the Jews brought with them from Egypt an astro- 
nomical system and a Calendar deserving of the name. This may or may not be true; 
but there is certainly no direct evidence for it. Nay, so little do we know of what the 
Jewish year actually wasiu the time of Moses, that Archbishop Usher positively, and — 
Petavius doubtingly (to say nothing of Kepler), contend for its having been entirely 
solar, and it is impossible to answer them out of the Pentateuch: of course it is hardly 

to say that a host of later authorities maintain that this year was luni-solar, ° 
and depended for its beginning — the moon: in fact, that it was the same as the 
Jewish year after the captivity. If Usher and Petavius be right, the original Passover 
was no lunar feast at all, being fixed merely to the 14th day of a month: and this 
seems to contain the answer to them; it is very difficult to imagine any time at which | 
So conspicuous a celebration as the Passover should, either by mistake or intention, be 
transferred in dependence from the sun to the moon. Nevertheless in 1 Kings, vi. 38, 
it is said that Solomon finished the temple ‘in the month Bul, which is the 
eighth month."’ Here are two words for month, the first derived from the moon, the . 
second from a word which signifies innovation (new style, possibly). But in the work 
from which we cite these etymologies (Lindo’s Jewish Calendar) it is simply stated : 

‘ that this text proves the Jewish months to have been always lunar. 
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6 On the Ecclesiastical Calendar. 


or on the first day of the following week, another as to what mode 
of constructing the lunar calendar should be adopted. Leavin 
out the Montanists, who are said to have kept Easter on a fixe 
day, the dispute seems to resolve itself entirely into the schism 
of the Eastern and Western Christians; and Eusebius says that 
the parties were nearly equally balanced. No doubt there were 
some subdivisions of opinion > but the great mass of the Eastern 
Christians celebrated Easter on the 14th day of the moon, and of 
the Western on the Sunday following: the two sides pleading 
two different apostolic traditions. There is also some proba- 
bility that the Easterns used the lunar cycle of 84 years, which the 
Jews are known to have used, and are supposed to have learned 
during the captivity: while there is every reason to ee 
that the Westerns calculated their new moons by the aid of the 
le of nineteen years introduced by Meton. That the Western 

Churches used the Sunday after the 14th day of the moon is cer- 
tain from the letters of Popes Pius and Victor on the subject in 
the second century. The schism has an historical existence 
from the middle of that century, and probably there never had 
been any agreement on the subject. Uniformity of practice 
was introduced by the Nicene Council, in a manner which will 
require some description. 3 

The Council of Nice (a.p. 325) issued the following announce- 
ment in their epistle to the church of Alexandria, preserved by 
Socrates and Theodoret:—“ We also send you the good news 
concerning the unanimous consent of all in reference to the cele- 
bration of the most solemn feast of Easter, for this difference also 
has been made up by the assistance of your prayers: so that all 
the brethren in the East, who formerly celebrated this festival at 
the same time as the Jews, will in future conform to the Romans 
and tous, and to all who have of old observed our manner of 
celebrating Easter.” Here, it will be observed, no rule is fixed, 
nor pretended to be fixed; all that is told is that the Eastern 
Christians shall or will in future conform to the practice of the 
Western ones. There is not a word about the moon, nor about 
any rule for determining Easter. 

- Writers, both Catholic and Protestant, have endeavoured to 
infer that the Council laid down the strict use of the cycle of 
nineteen years, and all that constituted the rule afterwards esta- 
blished. Both parties had motives which gave them this bias. 
The Catholic writers, naturally enough, disliked doubtful or in- 
ferential authority, and preferred the positive decree of the most 
celebrated of all the Councils, to the silent usage of centuries; 
the Protestants, who consider the Nicene Council as having 
preceded papal encroachment in point of time, are glad to refer — 
to it not only for the old but for the new Calendar, instead of 
acknowledging the latter to spring from Pope Gregory and the 
Roman church. In England, in particular, the same feeling 
which long kept out the Jesuits’ bark operated much longer 
against the Jesuits’ Calendar. It is this which renders it neces- 
sary for us to state minutely what was actually done by the 
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Nicene Council ; for we think it likely enough that there would 
be found some to defend the faulty definition which has given 
rise to this article, upon the supposition of its being a return to 
the genuine decree of the Council. Though, had it been so, the 
rule should have been to fit a calendar to the moon of the 
heavens itself, and to the full moon, or else to have predicted 
Easter from time to time by astronomical observation, as is done 
by the German* Protestant States. It was decidedly clumsy to 
take the Pope’s Calendar, and disguise it by stating it to depend 
on a moon which contradicts it. The man who stole the saucepan 
and put on a new lid that the owner might not be able to swear 
to it, took care the new lid should fit. 

The first mention of the Nicene decree in the next generation 
is by St. Ambrose. Clavius (with whom, as we shall see, we 
have more to do than with any other writer on the subject) cites 
a passage which can hardly have been written before a.p. 375, 
and which mentions that persons skilled in calculation were col- 
lected, who put the cycle of nineteen years into a form fit for use. 
But his expressions about the beginning of the first month are 
so inaccurate, that Clavius is obliged to explain them in a sense 
very different from their literal meaning: and a writer to whom it 
is no object to make an authority of St. Ambrose, may doubt if that 
bishop perfectly understood himself. Clavius proceeds to inform 
us, but without citing the passage (though he is generally most 
careful in citing), that St. Ambrose states that the cycle of nine- 
teen years was arranged for the purpose by Eusebius of Czsarea + 
(the icotortaat, and one of the bishops of the Council) and some 
Alexandrian astronomers ; “ quod idem,” says he, “ planius Beda 
profitetur,” &c., and he then goes on to cite Bede (a.p. 700) for 
the share of Eusebius in the matter, and also for the information 
that before the time of the Council it was usual for the Bishop 
of Alexandria to promulgate the proper time of keeping Easter, 
year by year, through all the churches. But Eusebius himself, 
much as he says of the Council in his Life of Constantine, and of 
the dispute about Easter in his History, never mentions this 
reference of the matter to himself and others; and without con- 
sulting $ St. Ambrose, we feel tolerably sure that any explicit 
passage on the subject would have been triumphantly cited by 
Clavius. This adroit covering of the epistle of the Council by 
that of Ambrose, and of the words of Ambrose by those of Bede, 


*® An account of the Lutheran reformation of the Calendar, with which we have here 
nothing to do, may be seen in Montucla's Histuire des a otanee. vol. iv., p. 322. 
One of the consequences of the explanation given by the British Parliament, on which 
this article is written, is, that all the readers of Montucla are left to suppose that our 
Calendar resembles that of the Germans. Lalande, who put together Moutucla’s 
fourth volume, conjectures that the English must sometimes differ other Protest- 
ants, because probably they do not use either the same meridian or the same lunar 
tables as the Germans, 

+ Riccioli says that it was the Bishop of Alexandria, as being the spiritual head of 


the city of astronomers. He does not cite his authority; we had it once, but have 


it. 


¢ Since this was written, we have looked carefully through the epistle of St. Ambrose. 
‘he epistle is No. 83 of the 


in question, and find it to be exactly as we supposed. 


collection, headed ‘ Ad Episcopos per Zmiliam constitutos. 
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is so well managed, that Delambre rose from the work of Clavius 

with the impression (which he has distinctly stated, ‘ Hist. de 

P Astron. Mod.’ vol. i., p. 3) that the epistle of the Council is not* 

in existence, but that some writers have given the spirit of it 

without citing the expressions. On looking attentively at the 

work, we see that this inaccuracy is very pardonable: the long. 
and heavy argument by which Clavius intends to extract from 

the synodical epistle more than can be found in it, looks very 

like an attempt to restore its accurate meaning from versions of 
its spirit; and this argument has succeeded, down to the present 

day, in securing quiet acquiescence in the belief that the Council 

actually established a rule. 

Had the Nicene fathers really called the astronomers of 
Alexandria together, and desired * to form the Metonic cycle 
into the sort of Caiendar which was in use for a thousand years 
before the time of Pope Gregory, it is difficult to imagine that 
the simple cycle arising out of this rule should have borne the 
name of a priest of the sixth century. The first question which 
an ancient astronomer would ask, in arranging a chronological 
reckoning, would be, What is itscycle? After what period does 
it begin to recommence? Supposing the Metonic reckoning to 
be accurate, nothing is more easy than to see that, with leap-year 
every four years, a period of 19 X 28, or 532 years, will bring 
round the Easters in an order which will be repeated in the next 
32 years, and so on. But this cycle bears the name of the 
Scythian Dionysius, surnamed Exiguus, an abbot at Rome about 
A.D. 530. From all this it seems clear to us that the Nicene 
Council ordained nothing but that the Eastern churches should 
assimilate their practice to the Western ones; that the latter 
used the Metonic cycle to find the Easter moon in the same way 
as to find any other, the Sunday after the 14th day of the moon 
being the well established rule; that the particular adaptation 
of this cycle to the peculiar rule which forms the ae art 
of the Antegregorian Calendar, did not take place till after- 
wards; and that the reference to Eusebius is not supported by 
reasonable testimony. | 

So far we have been content to make out our point from the 
writings or citations of Clavius himself. But when we come to look 
into other history, we find that we have to charge our author with 
something very much resembling unfair suppression. Granting 
that the Council fully established a unanimous observance of the 
Sunday after the 14th of the moon, we shall see that not only did 
they not succeed in framing a lunar cycle, but that the Church 
itself never had an undisturbed rule till the sixth century. 
First comes Theophilus of Alexandria, a.p. 380, with a cycle of 
437 years; after him, Cyril of Alexandria, a.p. 412, with one 
of 95 years, which obtained great celebrity. Next, Victorinus 
of Aquitaine, the real author of the Dionysian cycle of 532 
years, was actually employed by Pope Hilarius to correct the 


* It is most formally given both by Socrates and Theodoret, and there are not ten 
words of difference between the two copies. 
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Calendar, in the year 463. The authority for this account of 
Victorinus is his contemporary Gennadius, who: mentions as his 
predecessors in the art of cycle-making, Hippolytus (Anteni- 
cene), Eusebius, Theophilus, and Prosper. Dionysius Exiguus 
seems to have done no more than accommodate the cycle of 
Victorinus* (or Victorius, as he is often called) to his new mode 
of reckoning; he being the person who first abandoned the era: 
of Diocletian, and reckoned from the supposed year of the birth: 
of Christ. Had all parties had their due, Pope Hilarius would: 
have gone halves with the Nicene Council in the credit of havin 
settled the question of Easter ; their joint work lasted a iccasana 
years. 
The Dionysian cycle entailed a gradually increasing error,: 
both as to the time of the year at which the feast should be kept,’ 
and its coincidence with the moon. This error began'to be fully” 
recognised about the beginning of the sixteenth century, and: 
after various attempts + had been made to excite attention to 
the subject, it was taken up in earnest by Pope Gregory XIII. 
in the year 1577. In this year a circular was forwarded from: 
Rome to all the Catholic Princes and Universities of Europe, 
stating that a work had been presented to the Pope by the: 
brother of Aloysius Lilius, deceased, containing a mode of treat- 
ing the subject which was neither incommodious nor difficult. 
The circular goes on to desire that the attention of the learned 
should be directed. towards this method, with a view to its im-: 
provement or the substitution of a better one; and then, after 
describing the conditions of the question, and the failure of the 
existing Calendar, it gives the heads of the plan of Lilius.. 
What suggestions were received cannot now be known, without 
searching the records of the Vatican. The next step was the pub-: 
lication of a bull, dated { March Ist, 1582, abolishing the old’ 
Calendar, giving a description of the new one, amply sufficient 
for use, and referring, for the grounds on which the new Calendar 
was adopted, to a work which was to be published. This work: 
was intrusted, as well as the previous superintendence of the 
whole reformation, to the Jesuit Clavius,§ well known to mathe- 
maticians as the commentator on Euclid and other ancient 
geometers. Clavius was a laborious and voluminous writer, ex- 
cessively prolix and learned, one of those dreadful exhausters of 
their subjects with whom the mathematical world abounded 


* The writings of Victorinus, with all others of note relating to the Calendars, both. 
Antenicene and Antegregorian, are found in the ‘ Doctrina Temporum’ of the Jesuit: 
#gidius Bucherius, Antwerp, 1634. With regard to the mistake about his name, it is 
very probable that a lurking confusion beiween him and Victor, the Pope of the 
second century, who is so often mentioned on the matter, has given rise to Victorius 
instead of Victorinus. : 

+ Such as that of St6ffler in his ‘Calendarium Romanum,’ Oppenheim, 1518, a very 
respectable work ; that of Gauricus, mentioned by Delambre (Hist. Astron. Muyenne), 
very much the contrary ; and that of Pitatus, which we shall presently have occasion 
to notice. 

t This is the attested date of publication ; but the document itself bears date ‘‘sexto 
Calendas Martii” (Feb. 24th), 1581. 

§ Others are known to have heen joined with Clavius ; but it is clear enough that he 
was both the head and hand of the commission. His real name was Christopher Schlissel. 
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before the sciences to move with the rapidity of the seven- 
teenth century, who thought shame of themselves if their com- 
ment ever fell short of twenty times the length of the text—in 
whose hands Latin, the most concise of all languages, became the 
most wordy of all. But he was sound and accurate, knew well 
what he was about, was free of all superstition about times and 
days, and looked upon the festivals in their true light, namely, 
as religious ceremonies, the real objects of which are independent 
of the planets. His work, ‘ Romani Calendariia Gregorio XIII., 
Pontifice Maximo restituti Explicatio,’ ap in 1603, at 
Rome, and was reprinted in the collection of his works published 
in five volumes at Mayence in 1612, the year of his death, at the 
age of 75. The reprint, which we have now before us, contains 
more than 600 folio pages, of which about 400 are tables; but 
even with this deduction it well bears out what we have said 
about the prolixity of Clavius. . 

It was a question much agitated at the time, as it has been 
since, whether it was desirable to make Easter a moveable feast 
atall. Why would it not have done to name a. fixed Sunday at 
any convenient period after the 2lst of March? This is the 

tion which Delambre and all the astronomical critics of 
lavius never fail to ask. Clavius has answered the question 
himself by simple reference to ancient custom, which should not 
be altered without pressing reason. So far as Easter Sunday is 
concerned this is a sufficient answer ; but when it is remembered. 
that the whole of Lent depends upon Easter, which interferes, 
particularly in Catholic countries, with the business of life, it 
may be very much doubted whether the historical recollections 
connected with this one mode of keeping Easter are worth the 
advantage which certainly would be gained by making the in- 
tervals of the great feasts, the same in all years. Clavius insists 
particularly upon the fact that his church is under no obligation * 
whatever to make Easter moveable, and rests his defence of the 
system simply upon the expediency of adhering to antiquity. 
When we see one liberty taken with the moon to insure regu- 
larity, another to prevent Easter from being kept at the same 
time as the passover, others to procure easy rules of calculation, 


* It is rather amusing, all things considered, to compare the perfect freedom of 
Clavius, and the various modes in which his proceedings demonstrate that his Church 
is the master and not the slave of the festival, with the tone of Protestant writers, and 
still more of Protestant speakers in ordinary life. But Clavius had ecclesiastical 
authority at his back ; and it is still more amusing to see how nice a line is drawn for 
those who are not in the same strong position. In 1705, Michel Touraine, a French 
pace published at Paris his criticism on the Calendar, dedicated to a Cardinal Arch- 

of. approved by the censure, privileged by the king. His criticisms are strong and 

malified, showing, however, that he was not aware of the intentional liberties _ 
which Ciavius had taken; showing also that a very considerable latitude of discussion 
was allowed.- But he was unlucky enough to suppose thata day had been slipped, from 
which, says he, ‘‘ the days which we celebrate, thinking them Sundays, are in reality . 
Mondays.” This was too much: the publication seems to have been arrested (for the 
approbation and the privi/ége are dated 1697 and 1699), and the book finally appeared, 
iu 1705, with an additional avertissement, stating that the Sundays are Sundavs and the 
Mondays Mondays, really and truly, the contrary being only stated to draw more 
attention to the error by which the days of the month given to Mondays are those 
which should have been given to Sundays. 
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we may well ask why, seeing that the real paschal full moon is 


sometimes abandoned for convenience, it was not thought the 
best plan to name the first or second Sunday after the 21st of: 


March, and thus to simplify the relations of the festivals of re- 
ligion to ordinary life, and their use in chronological reckoning. 


But it may be very much doubted whether it would be advisable 


to adopt such a plan now, in any one country. If the Parlia- 
ment of this country were to fix Easter Sunday, which it could 
only do for the Protestant portion of the empire, the odds are 
that the confusion which would arise from the different sects 
keeping Easter at different times, would counterbalance the 
advantage of the more simple reckoning. 

Confining ourselves particularly to the determination of 
Easter Sunday, we shall now describe the Calendar, reserving to 
the end the description of the old Calendar. The thing to be 
settled is the mode of determining the Sunday which follows the 
14th day of the moon which follows (or arrives on the same day 
as) the entry of the sun into the vernal equinox. The first point 
is the manner in which the determination of the vernal equinox 
is saved by making an arrangement which keeps it always on 
or about the same day of the year. This part of the Calendar is 
the one which is best known, and has least difficulty. so 

The time which elapses between two entries of the sun into 
the vernal equinox is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 50 seconds. 


The Calendar of Julius Cesar takes this as 365 days, 6 hours, and » 


ae allows an additional, or 366th, day, to every fourth 
year. This makes the average year to be 365} days, which is 
too long by 11 minutes, 10 seconds. This will be found to make 
400 years too long by about 3 days; so that the error may be 
nearly corrected by reducing 3 leap-years in 400 years to com- 
mon years. The mode of doing this was by neglecting* to 
make leap years of the anni domini which end with 00, unless the 
preceding figures are divisible by 4. Thus 1600 is leap-year, 


* This artifice, which is the most elegant part of the new Calendar, was not due 
either to Lilius or Clavius. Stéffler (above mentioned) had proposed the omission of 
one oy in 134 years, but Pitatus of Verona (who had proposed a new Calendar to 
Paul Lil. in 1537), in a petition presented to the Council of Trent in 1552, proposed: 
that 1600, 1700, 1800, .... 2000, 2100, 2200, ...., should not be leap-years. (Com- 

dium Petri Pitati Veronensis, &c., Verone, 1560.) As Pitatus is thus probably the 

proposer of the plan actually adopted, with a slight variation, and as we never saw 
his claim stated, we extract his own words from the work just cited, fol. 4, prop. 2, 
premising that he wanted to destroy nominal days enough to bring the equinox to the 
25th of March, where he supposed it to be at the death of Christ: and so he may be 
held to have originated the worst as well as the best part of the reformation :—‘* Atque 
exinde primus, secundus, ac tertius centesimus quisque Christi D. aunus, qui secus 
bissextilis esse debuisset, communis modo pertranseat, quartusque dehine post ter- 
centenos (veluti in annis quatuor communes tres intercalaris quisque subsequitur) 
bissextilis haud secus quotusquisque centesimus quartus communes tercentenos tres ex 
ordine subsequatur. Sic nanque a quingentesimo post mille Christi D. transactos 
(qui bissextilis dudum effluxit) inchoando, subsequentes ad quartum usque millesimum 
noningentesimum, tres scilicet 1600, 1700, 1800, communes efficiantur anni: mille- 
simus vero noningentesimus intercalarisex ordine permaneat. Itidem 2000, 2100, 2200, 
Christi D. anni communes eque fiant, atque 2300 hand secus quam 1900 atque 2700 
(servata in reliquis de quarto in quartum usque ad centesimum quenque prisca inter- 
calandi series) bissextilis eque pertranseat, ut firma stabilisque equinoctii verni 
sedes 25 communi atque 24 Marti die bissextili anno Romano Calendario tandem 
statuatar. 
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but 1700, 1800, 1900, are not leap-years ; 2000 is leap-year, but 
2100, 2200, 2300 are not leapsyears. In the Julian Calendar 
every year is leap-year which is divisible by 4; in the Gregorian 
Calendar the exception is, that the years which close centuries 
(or end with 00) are not jeap-years unless they are divisible by 
400. This correction leaves the year still a little too long, by 
about a day in 3600 years. Delambre proposed, and it was 
adopted in the F sah Revolutionary Calendar, that the years 
3600, 7200, 10800 should not be leap-years: but the Gregorian : 
Calendar did not pretend to legislate for a day in periods of such 
length. Indeed Clavius is expressly of opinion that there would. 
be no harm in the equinox being occasionally as far away 
from, the 21st as the 1lth, if it would only come back again of 
itself. So far the Gregorian reformation was well managed: we 
now come to its great blot, as we think. .It happened that at the . 
time of the Nicene Council the equinox fell upon the 2Ist of 

March. Now too longa year made the equinox gradually re- | 
cede, insomuch that by the year 1582 the equinox was supposed 

to be on the 11th of March. There was no need to make the 

equinox proceed forwards again to the 21st, because it was so at 

the time of the Nicene Council: if anything, it should have been 

carried still further forward, so as to stand at the same day as it. 
did at the Crucifixion. Considering how closely the events 

which Easter celebrates coincided in point of time with the 
Jewish passover, we can treat with all respect the feelings of 

those who like to determine the festival in the same manner as 

the passover was determined, even though the inconvenience of 

moveable feasts may result. But no Christian association is at . 
all connected with one day or another of the month which was . 
named after the God Mars; the events of the life of Christ were 
connected with the Jewish, not the Roman, year; nor was the 
accident of a general council interfering when the equinox hap- 
pened to be at the 21st of a Roman month an event worth 
remembering. But it was thought otherwise: and the stupid 
expedient was resorted to of destroying ten nominal days, 
which has created more confusion and more chronological error — 
than al] the anomalies of the old Calendar put together. The 
day which should have been the 5th of October, 1582, was ordered 
to be called the 15th, so that the 5th, 6th, &c. and 14th of 
October were never allowed to exist. All the confusion arising 
from difference of style, as it was called, embarrassed the dealings 
of Catholic and Protestant countries for many years. This was 
merely a mistake ; it did not happen to strike Clavius and his © 
advisers that the Protestants were not likely to receive so 
startling an amendment of the Calendar at the hands of Rome. 
There is much reason to suppose that this violent change placed 
as great a difficulty in the way of Protestant governments 
3 to the new Calendar as religious feeling. When, in 
Engiand, in the eighteenth century, it was at last introduced, 
the mob pursued the minister in his carriage, clamouring for the 
days by which, as they supposed, their lives had been shortened : 
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and the illness and death of the astronomer Bradley, who had 
assisted the Government with his advice, were attributed to a 
judgment from [Heaven. 

A slight mistake was committed in making this change of 
style. The equinox vibrates between one day and the next, and 
is brought back again by the leap-year. Since the common. 
year is about 6 hours too short, suppose that the equinox should 
fall, say at 2 in the afternoon of the 2lst of March, the year 
being leap-year: next year it will fall at 8 in the evening, next 
at 2 in the morning of the 22nd, next at 8 in the morning of the. 
22nd. In the next year it would fall at 2in the afternoon of the 
22nd, but that year is leap-year again, the additional day brings 
everything after the 29th of February a nominal day earlier, and 
the equinox is again at 2 in the afternoon of the 21st. The in- 
correctness of the 6 hours’ alteration makes 11 minutes odd of 
difference, which gradually accumulates until it is set nearly right 
at the end of the century by the Gregorian correction. Now it 
was intended that the equinox should have vibrated in this way 
between the 20th and 21st of March; but an error of a day in 
the Alfonsine tables, which were consulted, made the equinox 
vibrate between the 21st and 22nd, as it now does. So that, - 
even if the moon of the Calendar were the moon of the heavens, 
here is a source of occasional error: for if a 14th of the moon 
were to fall on the 2lst, at a time when the equinox is on the 
22nd, that 14th would be held to be the paschal 14th, and Easter 
Day would be the next Sunday, according to the Calendar, 
though the 14th really fell before the equinox. This would make 
a whole month of “error” atonce. The calendar-equinoz, never- 
theless, is to be held to fall on the 21st of March, and the next 
question is, how to settle beforehand what days will be Sundays 
in any one year. The old method of the dominical letter was of 
course retained in the new Calendar, as follows :—Take the . 
seven letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and let A belong to the Ist of 
January, B to the 2nd, and so on, as in the next page. 

If the 2nd of January bea Sunday, its letter being B, all the 
other days of a common year are Sundays which have also the’ 
letter B. All the Sundays of a common year have the same 
letter, and this letter is called the dominical letter* of the year. 
In leap-year the 29th of February has no letter; but it has a day | 
of the week: accordingly there are two dominical letters, the 
first for January and February, the second for all the rest of the. 
year. For example, the year 1844 begins with the dominical 
letter G; its first Sunday is the 7th of January; the 25th of 
February therefore, from the table, is Sunday, the 28th is Wed- 


* It is sometimes directed to remember the letters attached to the first of the several . 
mouths A, D, D, G, &c., by the following lines :— 


At Dover Dwell George Brown, Esquire, 
Good Christopher Fiuch, And David Friar. i \ 


Here is a more ancient and a graver specimen :— 


Astra Dabit Dominus, Gratisque Beabit Egenos, 
_Gratia Christicole Feret Aurea Dona Fideli. 
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common year, it is the Monday letter of the next, or G is the 
Sunday letter. We can easily go on then with the formation of 
Sunday letters, if we know that 1844 has G F to start with ; thus, 
1844 GF, 1845 E, 1846 D, 1847 C, 1848 BA, 1849G, 1850 F, 
1851 E, 1852 DC, &c. And since Easter always falls after the 
29th of February, the rule is, recede one for a common year, two 
for leap-year. We have now to put this rule into an arith- 
metical form. Number the dominical letters thus :— 


ABCDEFG 
6543210 


. It is clear from what precedes, that so far as the part of the 
year in which Easter lies is concerned, the number of the letter 
increases by 1 in passing into every common year, and by 2 in 
passing into a leap-year, striking off 7 as fast as it arises, since 
we have to pass from 6 to Oagain. The dominical letter of 1583 
was F in the old style and Bin the new. But if the old Calendar 
had continued from a.p. 1, the cycle of dominical letters would 
have been repeated every 28 years just as in the preceding 28, 
consequently, if B had been the letter for 1583, it would also 
have been that of a.p. 15, whence, reckoning backwards, E 
would have been the letter of a.p. 1, and 2 its number in our 
list. We do this merely for the convenience of starting from 
A.D. 1, and we have supposed none of the peculiarities of the 
new Calendar to enter until after 1600, except that we have 
taken such a letter for a.p. 1 as will, by a.p. 1583, bring us to 
the proper letter of the new Calendar. If then we begin with 
A.D. 1 and Sunday number 2, every addition of 1 to the a.p. 
would add 1 to the Sunday number, and every complete series 
of four would add one more for the leap-year. From this set the 
sevens are to be rejected as fast as they arise ; but it will be con- 
venient to defer this rejection to the end of the process. Set 
down then first 1; secondly, the year required (remember that 
A.D. 1 begins not with 1, but with 1 more than 1); thirdly, the 
quotient of the year required divided by 4, neglecting the re- 
mainder: the rejection of the sevens, or the remainder after 
division by seven, would give the Sunday number, but for the 
provisions about the rejection of leap-years at the end of the 
centuries. If we reject 1 from the preceding amount for every 
century complete after 1600, that is, if we subtract 16 from the 
two first figures of the year and subtract the remainder, we shall 
reject too much by a unit for every complete four centuries, 
because 2000, 2400, 2800, are leap-years; consequently, after 
rejecting one for every unit above 16 in the two first figures, we 
must add one for every unit in the quotient of that excess 
divided by 4. Hence the following rule, which puts us in pos- 
session of the dominical letter for any year, or the second 
dominical letter, if it be leap-year:— 


I. Add 1 to the given year. 


Il. Take the quotient of the given year divided by 4 (neglecting the 
remainder). 
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III. Take 16 from the centurial figures of the given year, if that can 
be done. 

IV. Take the quotient of III divided by 4 (neglecting the remainder). 

VY. From the sum of I, IJ, and IV, subtract II. 

VI. Find the remainder of V divided by 7: this is the number of the 

VII. Subtract VI from 7: this is the number of the dominical letter 
in the (for subsequent purposes) more convenient system 
ABCDEFG ) 
12345 67° 


EXAMPLE 1.—What day of the week is May 15th, a.p. 4779 — 


I = 4780 III = 47 — 16 = 31 
11 = 1194 
IV = 7 
—_— Now May 13 has the letter G, and 
5981 is Sunday, whence May 15, 4779, 
31 is Tuesday. 
7 )5950 = V 


850 rem. 0 = VI 
Dominical letter* G. 


ExAmPpLe 2.—What is the first Thursday in February, 1844 :— 


184 Il = 18—16=2 

II = 461 
IV = 0 

— Before March, G is Sunday, and D is 

2306 Thursday, the first D in February 

2 is opposite the first of the month, 

the required, 
7) 2304 = V 


329 rem. 1 = VI 


Second dominical letter F. 
First letter G. 


We now come to the determination of the full moons of any 
year. Those who constructed the Nicene system of finding. 
Easter, either took the mean moon of the astronomers, or else 
really. imagined that the moon’s motion was uniform. The first 
is the more likely of the two, if we are to suppose that the ar- 
rangement was actually referred to others; since the school of 
astronomy at Alexandria, a city whose inhabitants had more 
reason than those of any other to take interest in the result of 
the Council, was of higher reputation than any other, and it is 
reported that astronomers of this city were among those to whom. 
the Calendar was referred. This mean moon of the astronomers 


* This agrees with Clavius, who has given in a table the results of the Calendar for 
every year from 1600 up to 5000! All the examples in this paper are to be understood 
as contirmed by this table. , 

+ The Jews of the middle ages used the mean moon, and did not in the least mind 
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is a fictitious body, which moves with the average motion of the 
real moon; if started in its proper place, and supposed to move 
in the ecliptic with the average motion of the real moon, the 
latter would be in the long run gs much to the east as to the 


west of the former. If there were really a mean moon in the . 
heavens, the number of new moons which precede the new mean 


moons, would be in the long run the same as the number of those 
which follow. A mean new moon may be as much as nine or 


ten hours in advance of, or behind, the corresponding real new 
moon. Clavius saw very distinctly that it would be impossible . 


to foretell Easter for any very long period with never-failing 
accuracy from the moon of the heavens. The reason is as fol- 
lows :—There must be some uncertainty about the prediction of 
the place of the moon, and the times of new and full moon: they 


cannot be foretold even in our day within half a second; in the . 


time of Clavius they could not be foretold within a good many 
minutes. Suppose that there are five minutes of uncertainty, 
and suppose it happens that the paschal full moon is pre- 


dicted by astronomical tables to take place at a minute to 12. 


on Saturday evening, meaning within five minutes one way or 
the other. It isclear that no one can tell whether that full moon 
is to take place on Saturday evening or Sunday morning; yet 


upon this it will depend whether the Sunday or the Sunday - 


week is to be the day of the festival. In these doubtful cases, 
then, the moon of the tables must be the one adopted, whether it 
shall be found to agree with the moon of the heavens or not. 


Clavius and his advisers seem to have thought, very reasonably, | 
that since this departure from the real moon must sometimes | 
take place, it would matter little if it were allowed to take place . 


somewhat oftener than absolutely need be, if any considerable 
simplification of calculation could thereby be gained. 

We reject the real moon, and put the mean moon in its place: 
but we are not yet come to the ecclesiastical moon. There are 
some paragraphs of Clavius which are worth translating (cap. 
xviii. of his work above cited) ; it being remembered that our 
Easter is by statute the Easter of Clavius, with a wrong expla. 
nation added by our legislators. ‘“ Who, except a few who think 
they are very sharp-sighted in this matter, is so blind as not to 
see that the 14th of the moon and the full moon are not* the 
same things in the Church of God? . . . Although the Church, 
in finding the new moon, and from it the 14th day, uses neither 
the true nor the mean motion of the moon, but measures only 


according to the order of a cycle; it is nevertheless undeniable - 
that the mean full moons found from astronomical tables are of 


new moon. But, beginning their day at six o’clock in the evening, they did not allow 
any day to be that of the new moon, unless the mean moon came in the first 18 hours, 
pag is, — noon. If it happened in the last 6 hours of the day, they referred it to 
the next 

bad Clavius in another place gives a good list of authorities, all for the fourteenth: all 
understand the jificenth to be the full moon, and several say that Easter must not be 
kept befure the full moon: our statute says it must be kept after. 


the fact of the moon being occasionally visible and horned on the day of their Calendar 
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the greatest use in determining the cycle which is to be preferred 
. . . . the new moons of which cycle, in order to the due cele- 
bration of Easter, should be so arranged that the 14th days of 
those moons, reckoning from the day of new moon inclusive, 
should not fall two or more days before the mean full moon, but 
only one day, or else on the very day itself, or not long after. 
And even thus far the Church need not take very great pains 
. « .. for it is sufficient that all should reckon by the 14th day 
of the moon in the cycle, even though sometimes it should be 
more than one day before or after the mean full moon... . . We 
have taken pains that in our cycle the new moons should follow 
the real new moons, so that the 14th of the moon should fall either 
the day before the mean full moon, or on that day, or not long 
after ; and this was done on purpose, for if the new moon of the 
cycle fell on the same day as the mean new moon of the astro- 
nomers, it might chance that we should celebrate Easter on the 
same day as the Jews or the Quartadeciman heretics, which 
pe wae be absurd, or else before them, which would be still more 

urd.” 

Here we have before us the whole principles of the Calendar 
according to Clavius. The Jews and Quartadecimans celebrate 
their Passover and their heretical Easter on the 14th day of the 
real moon, the day before * the real full moon: take care that the 
Easter Sunday of the Church comes after, not before or on, 
their festival day. This point gained, the sooner Easter comes 
the better. So that, according to the real principles of this 
Calendar, and in spite of our legislators, there is not the least 
objection, but the contrary, to Easter Sunday being on the day 
of a full moon: for the Jewish and Quartadeciman 14th is sure 
to be over by that day. It is desirable, he distinctly intimates, 
not to celebrate the feast before the real full moon, because the 
chances of coming in contact with Jews and heretics are then 
very t: but he does not say a word against the very day of 
the full moon ; nay, we are even left to infer that the oftener the 
very day of the full moon, being Sunday, can be made Easter 
Sunday, the better does the cycle fulfil the intentions of its 
framers. 

It was not so childish a thing to wish to keep Easter on a 


* Clavius assumes thel 5th from the day of new moon (our 14th in paj,e 4) to be the 
real full moon. If any should think that possibly the 14th day of the moon, so often 
mentioned, meant from the day of the new moon exclusive (which no one can do who 
has actually consulted authorities), he should remember that this would have been such 
a violation of the ordinary idiom of the Latin language, that it would have been most 
grey mentioned. The Calendar of Julius Cesar was running into confusion very 
fast (till corrected by Augustus), because the priests mistook once in four years for 
every fourth year: now every fourth uumber was construed by them as meaning 1, 4, 
7, 10, &c., always counting the first number; so that they gave a bissextile, as we 
should say, peg So ear. Again, in their Calendar, they had the Kalends of each’ 
month, the day before the Kalends, and then not the second day before the Kalends, as — 
we should say, but the third day. To the question, whut is the first day before the 10th, 
the Latin idiom should answer—the 10th itself. Thus Macrobius says (Dr. Smith’s 

i of Greek and Roman Antiquities, art. Calendar, Roman), that bissextiles 
take place every jifth year, “ quinto quoque incipiente anno :” and there is a passage 
of Livy in which many commentators have not recognised the cycle of nineteen years, 
because it is said to begin again vicensimo anno. 
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different day from Jews and Quartadecimans as may at first 
sight appear. To the Jews, the passover was an obligatory 
ordinance, and the 14th of the moon was as much a part of the 
ordinance as the unleavened bread. The Quartadecimans were 
a.Judaizing sect, who wanted to make the passover itself an 
ordinance of Christianity. Against this the ecclesiastical 
authority always raised its voice from the very earliest times 
and in the most express words: and it was to provide a constant 
proof that. Easter is not the feast of the passover that the day 
was changed. If the new Calendar had been adopted in Eng- 
Jand at the time of its first publication, and if such pains had 
been taken with it as are taken in our day with much more 
difficult subjects, to make it possible for a mere arithmetician to 
understand it, and to appreciate the extent of the liberties which 
had been taken with the real 14th of the moon, it would have 
been impossible that so much superstition * on the subject of 
Easter should have existed in 1752. 

In order to secure this first great point, it is necessary, 
Clavius says, that the new moons of the cycle should come 
after the new moons of the heaven (true or mean; it hardly be- 
comes worth while to distinguish them when Clavius is talking 
of a whole day as no great matter), Suppose, says he, for 
instance, that we make the new moon of our cycle coincide with 
that of the heavens, which happens, say at noon on the 8th of 
March. Then the 14th day, according to us, is the 21st, and if 
the 22nd should be Sunday, we should keep it as Easter Day. 
But the mean full moon comes on the morning of the 23rd, and 
the real full moon will often come on that same day, so that 
Easter will thus sometimes be kept before the real full moon, 
and the Church and the heretics may sometimes use the same day. 
To avoid this he has to contrive that his new moons shall follow 


* Some of those who read this article will, perhaps, remember the following story, 
which was told, as of his own knowledge when a boy, by an eminent and excellent 
follower of science, not long deceased. A worthy couple ina country town, scandalized 
at the change of style in 1752, continued fur many years to attempt the observance of 
Good Friday on the old day. To this end they walked seriously and in full dress to 
the church door, at which the gentleman rapped with his stick : on finding no admit- 
tance, they walked as seriously back again, and read the service at hon. But on the 
new and spurious Good Friday, they took pains to make such asfestival at their house, 
as would convince the neighbours that their Lent was either ended or in abeyance. 
But there must have been some years of comfort, fur between 1752 and 1800 there were 
18 E gers in which old and new Easter Day coincided. This.still happens occasionally, 
and will do so, though less and less frequently, till a.p. 2698, when it will happen for 
the last time. There are more singular manifestations still to be found. We know 
there was in England (but we cannot lay our hands upon anthority for it at this 
moment), on the part of some persons, a belief that the cattle always went down on 
their knees in their stalls, at the moment when Christmas Day began: and it was 
averred that, when the change of style was introduced, the cattle would not acknowledge 
it, but kept the commencement of the old Christmas Day in the mauner above men- 
tioned. ‘But these were Protestant cattle, the sirloins of whose ancestors had smoked 
upon boards at which confusion (and sometimes worse) to the Pope and all his ad- 
herents was a standing toast. Among the Catholics, on the other hand, the truly 
learned and laborious Jesuit Riccioli,in whom every student of the history of astronomy 
finds a most useful friend, informs us with the utmost gravity, that the blood of St. 
Januarius, which liquefied on the 19th of September, and a supernatural rod which 
always budded on the morning of Christmas-day, both acknowledged the change of 
style the instant it was made; thus affording a testimony to the new Calendar, of which 

* we cannot anywhere find that Clavius has thought it right to avail himself. 
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those of the heavens, and they do sometimes follow by two or 
even three days. It would have been as easy to have made the 
15th or 16th of the moon the regulating day; but Clavius was 
as much bound to the fourteenth as any Jew or Quartadeciman 
of them all, by the old definition of Easter. The Jews (the 
Quartadeciman Christians were extinct by the time of Clavius, 
at least in the countries which were or had been under the 
government) kept the Passover on the day before the mal] ull 
moon ; the Catholic Church would not keep Easter on the same 
day, even when its own distinct rules happened to give that day, 
and deliberately pushed on the beginnings of its months, in order 
that, without ceasing to depend nominally on the fourteenth day, 
it might never bring its Easter to the Passover. It is evident 
that, by pushing on the day of the first new moon from which 
we start, we equally push forward the beginnings of all succeed- 
ing full moons, so that this curious mode of making a quinta- 
deciman or sextadeciman church under quartadeciman colours, 
will not give any trouble in the explanation. 

Denoting by 1 the day of the new moon, or the first day, by 11 
the day after the new moon, or the second day, we have seen 
that 1 of the new moon is either xxx or xxx1 of the old moon, 
because it is either the 29th or 30th day, not including the day 
of the new moon. The first step of the Gregorian lunar 
Calendar is to suppose that the months shall be alternately of 30 
and 29 days, or that 1, the new moon, shall be alternately xxx1r 
and xxx of the old moon. The mean lunation being very 
nearly 293 days, the Calendar moon will always be kept very 
near the mean moon by this supposition, for a very long period. 
The error will be that the Calendar moon will be sometimes in 
advance* of the mean moon, sometimes behind it, but gradually 
falling less in advance and more behind. Let the mean and 
Calendar moon set off together at a new moon, and reckon 
onwards mean and Calendar lunations as follows :— 


MEAN, CALENDAR. 
Istnew moon. 04 Qh Om OF Qa 
29 12 44 3 
e » 12 44 38 30 
29 12 44 3 29 
3rd yy « 599 1 6 59 
29 12 44 3 30 
4th , & 14 12 9 89 
29 12 44 3 29 
5th, - - 118 2 56 12 118 


At the fifth new moon the Calendar moon is nearly 3 hours 
behind the mean moon, at the third only 14 hours: at the 
fourth, the Calendar is not 10 hours in advance of the mean, at 


* It is often convenient to speak of time in the same manner as of distance measured 
from a point. Thus, of two events, the later is the most advanced, and the earlier 
comes behind it; ten o’clock in the evening is more advanced than six o'clock. 
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the second more than 1]. The reason is obvious enough ; the 
Calendar loses 44m. 3s. in each lunation, on the average, or 
about a day in 33 lunations. Part of this loss is made up as 
follows :—the 29th of February is actually passed over in the Ca- 
lendar lunation and not counted, while it is counted in the mean 
lunation: so that in fact one lunation in 4 years is a day longer 
‘than it ought to be, and the Calendar new moon is thrown for- 
warda day. But this is not enough, for a day in 33 lunations 
is about 7 days in 19 years. The rest is nearly made up by 
allowing all but one of the additional or embolismic lunations, as 
they were called, and to which we shall immediately come, to 
have 30 days, and not alternately 30 and 29. . 

Twelve lunations of 30 and 29 days alternately, make 
354 days. If then January 1 be a Calendar new moon, it fol- 
lows that December 21 will be the same; or if January 1 be 
marked 1, December 2] will be marked 1, and the next 
January 1 will be the twelfth day. of the moon, or x11. The 
epact of a year means the day of the Calendar moon on which 
the Ist of January falls ; accordingly eleven must be added to the 
epact of one year to get the epact of the next, upon the supposi- 
tion of twelve lunations in a year. Now suppose a year which 
we will call year 1, begins with the last day of the Calendar 
moon ; then year 2 begins with x1, year 3 with xx11, and year 4 
with xxx, or the third year requires another lunation. Let 
this embolismic lunation (so called) be inserted, and let it be 
30 days, then year 4 begins with m1 of the Calendar moon. 
Again, year 5 begins with xiv, year 6 with xxv, year 7 would 
begin with xxxvi, but for another embolismic lunation of 
30 days, which makes it begin with v1. Proceed in this way 
and we shall find that, if the first epact be xxx, as supposed, 
the epacts of the successive years will be as follows, embolismic 
years being marked with an asterisk :— 


Year. Epact.| Year. Epact. | Year. Epact. 
1 XXX 9* xxvii | 17* XXVI 
2 Xt 10 IX 18 VIE Year. Epact, 
3* XXII 11* XxX 19 XVIII toe XVIIL 
4 Ill 12 I 
5 XIV 13 20 XXIX 20 
6* XXV 14* XXIII 
7 VI 15 IV 
8 XVII 16 XV i 


Now let 19 be an embolismic year with a month of 29 days, 
and the year 20 will then begin with the last day of the moon, 
and its epact should be xxx as at first. We shall hereafter see 
the artifice by which the last day was always marked xxx. | , 

Here is the cycle of 19 years, which in the old Calendar was 
supposed to be exact: let us now see what its lunation is in the 
long run, and in the Julian Calendar. We know that 19 years 
have sometimes 4 and sometimes 5 leap-years; but taking them 
at an average we have, for 19 years of 3654 days each, 
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69393 days. We have in this 12 times 19, or 228, common luna- 
tions, and 7 embolismic ones; 235 in all. Now 235 mean 
lunations are 6939 days, 16 hours, 31 minutes; so that this mode 
of throwing the 29th of February into its lunation without 
further mention, and making all the embolismic months but one 
to consist of 30 days, makes the cycle of 19 years exact to the 
mean moon within the difference of 16h. 3lm. and 18h., or 
lh. 29m.; and the cycle is too long by this quantity. But 
this is an average quantity : for the cycle with 5 leap-years has 
6940 days, that with 4 only 6939. And the mean quantity 
being right, or very nearly so, we see it is the principle ef the 
Calendar not to mind the occasional error of a day which may 
arise from the deferment or proximity of the intercalations. 
When an embolismic month of 30 days, which ought to be 29, 
happens in er ft haar there are two days which are not counted 
in the moon’s Calendar age; there are other years which will 
pd every day counted. There are also occasionally months 
31 days. 

Jt a rs that our average cycle is too long; its tenden 
then will be to throw the Caloniar new moons in forward. ‘At 
13 hours per cycle, this would amount to a day in 16 cycles, or 
304 years; according to the data assumed by Clavius, 8 days in 
2500 years was thought more correct, and on this supposition 
the new Calendar was framed. At the time of the reformation 
of the Calendar the real new moons usually fell on the 5th day 
before, from the day of the Calendar new moon inclusive; and 
it was usual to pass to the probable day of real full moon by 
going from the Calendar day backward with the syllables Nova 
luna hic, or In coelis est hic: thus, supposing the Calendar full 
moon to be on the 17th, the real one would fall on the 13th— 


Hic -na Lu -va No 
13 14 16 #17 


It was the device of Lilius* to put down numbers opposite to 
the several days of the year, beginning from xxx (which Clavius 
marked with an asterisk «*) and reckoning backwards, as in the 
following page. 

If the epacts were written backwards in this way, and if they 
went up to xx1x and xxx (or «) alternately, then, assuming 
the month in which the year begins to have 30 days, the next 
one 29, and so on, the epact of the year would always be found 
opposite to the day of Calendar new moon. But Clavius prefers 
to carry the days of every month up to 30, and in the hollow+ 
months he contrives to reduce this number virtually to 29, by 
writing two of the numbers, xxv and xxiv, in the same line. 


¥ 


* Delambre, in a note added to the table of contents (at the word epact) of the 
Hist. de ? Astron. Mod., iuforms.us of a statement of Calandre)li, that the idea of the 
epacts belongs to Giov. Tolosani, whose work, known to exist in 1535, was printed at 
Venice in 1575. As epacts were certainly known and used long enough before either, 
we are to suppose that it is this particular disposition of the epacts which is alluded 
to: but we cannot be certain. : 


+ Months of thirty days were called full ; those of twenty-nine, hollow, 
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i Certain days, therefore, have two epact-numbers, xxv.xxiv, 
; written after them. We shall presently describe this further, 
é and also the 25.xxv1 which occurs. 

; Suppose the epact of the year to be vir, January 1 is the 
: 7th of the moon, January 2 is the 8th, &c., and the moon of 
: January is to have 30 days. Accordingly, Jan. 24th is the first 
{ day of the February Calendar lunation (remember that the 
month in which a lunation ends is that to which it is always 
made to belong). But the trouble of counting is saved by our 
seeing vil, the epact of the year, opposite to January 24. 
i Similarly, the first day of the March lunation is February 22, 
and so on. 

j In the same cycle there may arise two out of the nineteen 
> years which have xxv and xxiv for their epacts. Both of these 
re: will have, for anything yet explained to the contrary, some of 

i 


their Calendar new moons on the same days, on account of the 
coalescence of xxv and xxiv in the alternate months. Now it 
will never happen as to mean lunations, and rarely as to real 
ones, that in the same cycle there should be the lunationyf a 
given month beginning on the same day in two different years 
of the cycle; and sucha thing never happened in the unreformed 
Calendar. Clavius thought it desirable to imitate this in the 
new Calendar; and he observed, that by taking the preceding 
day whenever the epact was xxv, and the year of the cycle after 
the 11th, he could avoid the reiteration, and thus make the de- 
sired resemblance. Take the previous table of epacts, and write 
those of the first eleven and last eight years of the cycle in two 
lines, as they are when year 1 has xxx or *. 


x 
we 


XXX jxXE XIV XXV VE XVIL XXVIIL IX XxX 
I XXIILT lv XV XXVI VII XVIII 


If the first epact be 1, we have but to add 1 to every one of 
these; if it be vir, we have but to add 7, always striking off 
30 when it can be done, and we shall thus get all the succes- 
sions of epacts that can possibly arise in any cycle of 19 years. 
Now it is clear that in the first line there are no two contiguous 
numbers, nor in the second : while all the numbers of the second 
line are, as far as they go, contiguous to those of the first. The 
same thing will happen when all are increased by the same 


+ ie number, and it follows that when xxrv and xxv come together 
ie in the same cycle, xxiv must be in the first line and xxv in the 
> ie second ; and xxvi will not then be in the second. If then for 
XxXv, when xxiv/is in the first line, we use or_the day 
iS ay opposite xxvi for the day of the Calendar new moon, it will 
ie prevent a repetition of those which are used when xxiv is the © 
epact: which amounts to the following rule ;—Whenever the 
BE: He epact should be xxv, the year of the cycle being upwards of 11, 
a say that the epact is 26. This is not an astronomical correction, 
| ae but a mere conventional mode of reconciling the choice which 
he : 4 Clavius made of the mode of writing the epacts with an essential 
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peculiarity of the old cycle of 19 years which that mode of writ- 
ing would have otherwise destroyed. If Clavius did this merely 
to avoid offending his contemporaries, we cannot enough admire 
the solemn astronomical face which he put upon his goodhumoured 
attention to their preconceptions: if he himself thought it neces- 
sary, we must set him down as the grandest folio trifler that ever 
lived. The greatest mischief that could have arisen from omit- 
ting this 25.xxv1 would have been that Easter Sunday would 
sometimes have fallen on the same day of the month twice in 19 
years: to avoid this, he does not scruple to make the moon wrong 
y a day more than it otherwise would have been. Several 
of those who have described the Calendar since the time of Cla- 
vius either did not know or would not tell the real reason of this 
arbitrary correction, but have tried to give astronomical reasons 
for it. 
We can now proceed to find the mode of ascertaining the 
epact: in the following list of circumstances necessary to be 


taken into account, we include some recapitulation of what has 
gone before :— 


1. Since the use of the epact is to find Easter, it will be con- 
venient to take into account, from the beginning of the year, 
anything which happens between that and the equinox ; such, for 
instance, as the Gregorian omission of a leap-year. 

2. It has been seen that we want all the leap-years to mak 
the proper lunar intercalations and to keep the cycle of 19 years 
from gradually getting more and more from the truth. Now 
the Gregorian solar year dispenses with three leap-years in 
400 years; and every one of these, from the moment it happens, 
makes the age of the mean moon a day less than it otherwise 
would have been, on any given subsequent day of-any month. 
We must therefore, every time this Gregorian omission takes 
place, lessen by one the epact of the Calendar moons, at least 
for new moons happening in and after March. There ought to 
be two epacts for those years from which the Gregorian cor- 
rection throws out the 29th of February, one for January and 
February, the other for the rest of the year: but, just as in find- 
ing the dominical letter there is no use in any but the second 
one of a leap-year, for finding Easter, so, in those years which 
the Gregorian Calendar makes common, there is no use in any 
but the second epact, and this second epact is always put down 
as that belonging to the year. 

3. The correction of 8 days in 2500 years must be added to 
the epacts, as already noticed, or the Calendar moon of the 1st 
of January must be made a day older than the other rules 
direct, as near as may be at the rate of one day in 300 years, 
seven times following, and then one day in 400 years. Clavius 
chose a.p. 1800 (considered as the end of a set of 400) as his 
first year of this correction,* which would accordingly be made 

* Hence it is that the table in the Act of Parliament holds good from 1700 to 1899, 


through two hundred years, for though the loss of a leap-year in 1800 diminishes the 
epact by 1, yet the correction for the moon increases it by 1 at the same time. 
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as follows: (+1) meaning, add one to the epact otherwise 
determined :— 


a.v. 1800 (+1) 3300 
“300 300 
2100 (41 3600 (1 
100 +1) (41) 
2400 (41 3900 (+1 
300 
2700 (+1) 4300 (+1) 
300 300 
3000 (41) 4600 (41) 
300 &e. 
3300 (+1) 


4. But for these corrections, the epacts would be repeated in 
eve — of 19 years, the same as in the preceding cycle: as 
would have been the case in the old Calendar had not this very 


circumstance rendered the use of epacts unnecessary. 


5. The year a.p. 1 was always considered as year 2 of the 
cycle of 19 years, whence the remainder of one more than the 
year divided by 19 will give the year of the eycle, 19 being the 
year when the remainder is nothing. It only remains to ask 
what epact is to be taken as that of year 1 of the cycle in the 
seventeenth century, or for all years of the Reformed Calendar 

receding 1700, in which for the first time a 29th of February 
isnot allowed. Clavius chose the epact 1 for the first year of the 
cycle, meaning thereby to put his calendar full moon a day in 
advance of the mean full moon, for reasons already explained. 
Consequently his next epact, for year 2, is 1 and 11; for year 3, 
1 and twice eleven, and so on; rejecting 30 as fast as it arises. 
Hence the starting rule for the epact is, find the remainder of the 
year of the cycle increased by ten times the next less* number, 
divided by 30. It will easily be seen that, for instance, 1 and 4 
times 11, is 5 and ten times 4, and so on. We have now to find 
the effect of the corrections. Every leap-year lost is, as we have 
seen, a diminution of 1 to the epact: we must therefore subtract 
the 111 (page 15) which we made use of in finding the domi- 
nical letter, and because we have then subtracted too much we 
‘must add the rv of the same rule. 

Now for the correction of 300 years. At 1800 we add 1 to 
the epact, and then for every 300 years we must add one to the 


epact, except for the eighth 300 years, for which we must write 


400 years, and add one for that 400 years, after which we begin 
with 300 years again. For anything short of a.p. 4200 this gives 
as a rule, add the quotient (neglecting the remainder) of the 
_ * This is because 1 increased by 1! taken one time less than the year of the cycle, 
is the same thing as the year of the cyele increased by ten times the next less number. 
I+11(#-1) = #+ 10(2—1). 
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number of centuries less 15 divided by 3: but when we come to 
4200, the correction waits till 4300. And 4300 is treated as 4200 
would have been, but for the deferment of the correction, and so 
on; therefore it is, from 4200 use one less than the number of 
centuries. This does until 6700, when there is another defer- 
ment of the correction for a century, and two less than the num- 
ber of centuries should be used. Now 42,67, &c., are successive 
twenty-fives added to 17; and instead of the number of centu- 
ries, we should take 17 from the number of centuries, divide by 
25, keep the quotient only, and diminish the number of centuries 
by that quotient ; then subtract 15, divide by 3, and add the quo- 
tient to the epact. We shall now put down all the rules together, 
both for the dominical letter and the epact :— 
I. Add one to the given year. 


II. Take the quotient of the given year divided by 4, neglecting the 
remainder. 


III. Take 16 from the centurial figures of the given year, if it can be 
done. 


IV. Take the quotient of III. divided by 4, neglecting the remainder . 


V. From the sum of I., II., and IV., subtract IIT. 
VI. Find the remainder of V. divided by 7. 


VII. Subtract VI. from 7; this is the number of the dominical letter 
ABCDEFG 


123 4567° 

VIE. Divide I. by 19, the remainder (or 19, if no remainder) is the 
golden number.* 

1X. From the centurial figures of the year subtract 17, divide by 25, 
and keep the quotient. 

X. Subtract IX. and 15 from 
keep the quotient. 

XI. To VIII. add ten times the next less number, divide by 30, and 
keep the remainder. 

XII. To XI. add X. and IV., and take away II., throwing out thirties, 
if any. If this give 24, change it into 25. If 25, change it into 
26, whenever the golden number is greater than 11. If 0, 
change it into 30. Thus we have the epact. 

When the Epact is 23, or less. When the Epact is greater than 23. 

XII. Subtract XII., the epact,from | XIII. oo XII., the epact, from 
45. 5. 

XIV. Subtract the epact from 27, | XIV. Subtract the epact from 57, 
divide by 7, and keep the divide by 7, and keep the 
remainder. remainder. 

XV. To XIII. add VII., the dominical number, (and 7 besides, if 
XIV. be greater than VII.,) and subtract XIV., the result is 
the day of March, or if more than 31, subtract 31, and the 
result is the day of April on which Easter Sunday falls. 


Up to x11. we have explained the rules; the change of 25 into 
26 has also been explained, and 25 is preferable + to 24 in the 
construction of the subsequent rules (both being given in xxv. 
Xxiv.). It now remains to explain these rules after xu. 


* The name given to the number of the year, in the cycle of 19 years, from its 
being written or printed in gold letters. 


‘+ Let it be remembered that we have nothivg to do with any lunation exeept that 


the centurial figures, divide by 3, and 


which follows March 21, im which xx1v., when it occurs, enters only with xxv. 
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Having the epact and the dominical letter, and the epact- 
almanac, the rest of the process is easy enough. For example 
the epact is vi. and the dominical letter G, required Easter 
Sunday. Look at the equinox day, March 21, and we see vir. 
opposite to March 24: this is the paschal new moon (or the one 
belonging to the paschal full moon) of the calendar: count on 
14, from the vir. inclusive, and we come to April 6; this is the 
calendar paschal fourteenth. The next Sunday (G) is April 8, 
this is Easter Sunday. What we have now to do is to contrive 
an arithmetical calculation independently of the epact-almanac. 
Two cases present themselves, for the paschal lunation may be 
either that which ends in April or in May. If the epact be 23, 
the calendar fourteenth of the moon is on the equinox day, and 
the new moon on the 8th of March: this is the earliest. But if 
the epact be 24, the fourteenth is on the day before the equinox, 
and the paschal fourteenth is not till April 18. If the epact be 
23 or less, the paschal new moon is in March; if more than 23, 
in April. Also, for an arithmetical rule, we may call April 1 
the 32nd of March, April 2 the 33rd, and so on. With this 
understanding. the day of the month of the calendar new moon 
is found by subtracting the epact from 31 or from 61, accord- 
ing as the epact does not or does exceed 23. Again, the day 
of the month of the calendar fourteenth is thirteen days from 
that of the new moon exclusive, so that it is found by subtracting 
the epact from 44 or 74, according as the epact does not or does 
exceed 23. Hence the first possible day for Easter Sunday is 
found by subtracting the epact from 45 or 75, because it must 
be the day after the fourteenth, at least. Hence the first possible 
day is found in rule xin. 

But the number of the calendar letter* is thus found: March 1 
has D (whose number is 4), March 2 has number 5, and so on: 
add 3 to the day of March (extended into April, it may be, by 
going beyond 31), and you have the number of the calendar 
letter by throwing out the sevens, if any. For the number of 
the calendar letter of the first possible day of Easter subtract the 
epact from 48 or 78, and throw out the sevens; or rather, from 
27 or 57, because throwing out three sevens still leaves enough 
behind to take the epacts from: this gives us (x1v.). Now to 
pass from this number to the next actual dominical number | 
(vit.) for the year, we must pass on, from the earliest possible 
day, as many days as there are units in (vi1.) more than in (x!v.), 
or if (vi1.) be not so great as (xIv.) we must pass on as many 
days as there are units in the excess of 7 more than (vi1.) above 
(x1v.). Thus, if the dominical number were 5, and that of the 
first possible day of Easter were 2, the real Easter Sunday must be | 
3 days after the first possible day. But if the dominical number 
were 4, and that of the first possible Easter Day were 6, we must 
pass into the next week (12345 67123 4/567) to arrive 
at Easter Day, and the number of the day from 6’ to 4’ is found 


® Every day of the year has its letter, but it would cause coufusion if we were to call 
it always a duminical letter; thus E is not dominical except when Jan. 5 is Sunday. 
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by subtracting 6 from 7 more than 4 (giving the fifth day). 


Hence the reason of rule (xv.) is apparent. We shall now apply 


29 


this to a couple of Examples, taken at hazard, and then to the 


year 1845. 
EXamPLeE 1.—Required Easter Sunday of a.p. 4610 :— 


TI. = 4611 III = 30 19) 4611 (242 
II. = 1152 81 
IV. = 7 51 
— rem. 13 = VIII. Golden Number. 
5770 
II. 30 46 13 
— 17 120 
7) 5740 = V. _— 


820 rem.0 = VI. =. 25) 29(1 =1X. 30) 133 
4 


= 7 Domin. Lr. G. 4 rem.13 = XI, 
XI. 3) 30 
X. 10 — 
IV. 7 10 = X. 
30 75 57 
Ill. 30 30 30 
0 Epact30 = XII. 45 = XIII 7) 27 rem. 6 = XIV, 


45 and 7 less 6 is 46 
31 


April 15, Easter Sunday. 


EXAMPLE 2.—Required Easter Sunday of a.p. 1854:— 


I. = 1855 III. = 2 19) 1855 (97 
IIl.= 463 145 
Iv. = 0 rem, 


2318 18 12 = VIIL 
Ill. 2 17 110 

7) 2316 =V. 
330 rem. 6 = VI. 


25) 1(0=IX. 30) 122 
1 


12 = VIII. Golden Number. 


4rem.2 = XI. 


VII. = 1 Domin. Lr, A. 
3)3 
XI. 2 
X, 1 1=X, 
IV. 0 
— 45 Ly § 
3 1 1 
2 
— 44 = XIII, 7)26 rem. 5 = XIV. 


Epact 1=XII. 
44 and (7 and 1) less 5 = 47 
31 


April 16, Easter Sunday. 


Now to show that March 23 is really the canonical Easter Day 


’ of the year 1845, we have the following :— 
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1.=1846 19) 1846 (97 


Ii.= 461 136 
IV. = 0 rem. 3 == VIII. Golden Number. 
2307 IX.=0 X.=1, asin last Example. 
lll, 2 
3 = VIII. 
7) 2305 20 
329 rem. 2 = VI. 30) 23 
VII. = 5 Dom. Lr, E. 0 rem. 23 = XI. 
XI. 23 45 27 
X. i 22 4 
IV. 0 
3 = XIII. 7) 5(rem. 5 = XIV. 
24 


III. 2 


Epact 22 = XII. 
23 and 5 less 5 = 23, the day of March for Easter Sunday. 

Clavius relied more on tables than on rules. Gauss is the first, 
as far as we know, who translated Clavius into algebra; but his 
method still makes use of a table. Delambre made the com- 
plete transition to formule of calculation independent of tables, 
and it is his rule,* broken up into short arithmetical directions, 
which we have given, after having compared it with Clavius. 

Clavius asserts that, generally speaking, he has put the new 
moon forward about a day, or made the epacts too small by 1, for 
reasons already explained. Increasing his epacts by 1, he com- 
pares the resulting new moons with the tables of his time, in a 
manner which it may be curious to imitate for the present time. 
The following table contains the new moons of the years 1839, 
1840, 1841, and 1842, from the modern almanacs, and also from 
the epact-almanac before given, the first column being the truth, 
and the second arising from Clavius’s epacts (which are 15, 26 
7, and 18), each increased by unity. 

It thus appears that for four years running the calendar epact 
increased by 1 gives either the day of the full moon or the day 
after, with two days after in three cases only, and the day before 
in two cases. If an epact-almanac were made for full moons, and 
list of best epacts attached to it, it would be quite sufficient to 
determine what most persons want, namely, the mere settlement 
of the question whether it is good moonlight or not on any par- 
ticular evening. Such a table for fifty years might be made on 
acard. This comparison serves to confirm Delambre’s remark 
that he found the rules which Clavius had given more correct, 
astronomically considered, than Clavius himself appeared to 
think they were likely to be. _ | 

There is, in this mode of determining Easter, no mention 
made of the meridian of the place, and yet it is very obvious that 
if either the real or mean moon were the object of considera- 


* Delambre, Astrunomice, vol. iii. p. 686, and Histoire de ? Astronomie Moderne, vol. i. 
p.1. 
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January . 15 15 4 4 22 «23 1) 12 
February. .| 14 13 3. 3 21 21 10 10 
March. 15 15 1 4 23 23 2 12 
April... 13 13 2 3 21 21 10 10 
May ...| 13 13 1s) 2 20 21 10 10 


Jom «a4. il 29 19 19 8 8 
July ...] 10 11 28 30 18 19 8 8 
August .. 9 9 27 28 16 17 6 6 
September . 7 8 25 27 15 16 
25 26 1415 4 4 
November . 6 6 94 25 13 14 2 3 
Tecember « 6 5 23 24 12 14 131 


tion, different parts of the world must keep the feast occasion- 
ally on different days. Suppose the mean moon to be taken, and 
suppose that the mean new moon happens at Rome at ten o’clock 
on Sunday evening. In places three hours eastward of Rome 
in longitude, it is one o’clock on Monday morning ; accordingly, 
Sunday is the first day of the moon at Rome, and Monday in the 
place three hours east. Then the fourteenth day of the moon is 
Saturday at Rome, and Sunday three hours eastward ; or at the 
latter place the festival falls a whole week later than at Rome. 
This inconvenience is obviated by a calendar moon, contrived 
under prescribed rules: and the simple mode of settling such a 
question is this :—If the calendar make Easter fall on the 25th of 
March, then the 25th of March at any place is the day on which 
it is to be kept. There is only left one way in which a difference 
might really arise, and certainly was once in the way to have arisen, 
but whether it did so or not, and how it was settled, we have no 
information. When a person goes round the world, keeping 
his reckoning of days in the usual way, by alternations of light 
and darkness, it is very well known that he will gain a day in 
his reckoning upon those who stay behind, if he travel eastward, 
or that he will lose a day if he go westward. Andif two persons, 
setting out with the same reckoning, meet, having made between 
them the round of the world, one east and the other west, then if 
they meet on a day which the eastern traveller calls Tuesday, 
the western one will call it Monday; and both will be right, 
according to the times they have severally seen day followed by 
night. [t was noticed long ago that the Portuguese and Spaniards 
in the East were different in their names of the same day, the 
Portuguese being a name in advance of the Spaniards: the fact 
being that the Portuguese had gone eastward by India, the Spa- 
niards westward by America. Clavius does not provide for this 
case. 
We now proceed to describe the ancient calendar; and after 
making a due allowance of pity for the generations which kept 
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their festiva? by a calendar moon not nearly so like the real one 
as that which Clavius furnished to their posterity, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that they had so simple a calendar that 
Easter gives no trouble in chronology. Had their rule been as 
complicated as that of Clavius, it 1s most likely that ages in 
which the art of printing did not exist would have fallen into 
many varieties of usage. After describing the calendar of 
Clavius, we have only to say that they took the cycle of nineteen 
years to contain exactly 235 lunations, and that the paschal 14th 
of the moon was the same in every year 1 of every cycle, the 
same in every year 2, and so on: for example, in every seventh 
year of the cycle of nineteen years the paschal 14th was on the 
30th of March. A very simple table then will supply the place 


of all rules, as soon as the golden number and the dominical letter 
are known. 


Mar. 21 C. xvi. | Mar. 30 E, vii. | Apr. 8 G. Apr. 17 B. xix. 
22 D. v. 31 F. 9 A. xvii. 18 C. viii. 
23 FE. Apr. 1 G, xv. 10 B. vi. 19 D. 
24 F. xiii. 2 A. iv. 11 C, 20 E. 
25 G. ii. 3 B. 12 D. xiv. 21 F. 
26 A. 4 C, xii. 13 KE, iii. 22 G. 
27 B. x. 5 D. i. 14.F. 23 A. 
28 C. 6 E. 15 G. xi. 24 B. 
29 D. xviii. 7 ix. 16 A. 25 C. 


The dominical letter of a.p. 1 was B in the old style, whence, 
by principles already explained, it appears that if we add 4 to 
the number of the year, and add the quotient of the number 
of the year divided by 4, the remainder after division by 7, sub- 
tracted from 7, is the dominical number. Thus, for 1639, old 
style, we have— 


1639 
4 
469 | Whence 6 is the dominical number and F the 
7) 2052 letter, for 1639, old style. 
293rem.]. J 


Now 1639 and 1, divided by 19, gives the remainder 6, which 
is the golden number: vi. in the table is opposite to April 10, 
which is the paschal 14th, the next Sunday letter (F) is opposite 
to April 14, which is therefore Easter Sunday. 

If the formule for the new calendar be aie gtd cut down 
and altered, the following is the rule, in which, however, an 
epact is introduced, a thing which was unnecessary. We keep | 
the numberings of our former rule, so far as the same steps are 
found, and thus we have several numbers omitted. 


I. Set down the given year. 
II. Take the quotient of the given year divided by 4, neglectirg the 
remainder. 
V. Take 4 more than the sum of I. and II. 
VI. Find the remainder of V. divided by 7. 
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VII. Subtract VI. from 7; this is the number of the dominical letter, 
ABCDEFG 
1234567° 
VIII. Divide one more than the given year by 19, the remainder (or 19 
if no remainder) is the golden number. 
XII. Divide 3 less than 11 times VIII. by 30; the remainder (or 30 if 
there be no remainder) is the epact. 


When the Epact is 23, or less. When the Epact is greater than 23. 
XIII. Subtract XII., the epact, from | XIII. Subtract XIL., the epact, from 
45. 75. 
XIV. Subtract the epact from 27, | XIV. Subtract the epact from 57, 
divide by 7, and keep the divide by 7, and keep the 
remainder. remainder, 


XV. To XIII. add VII., the dominical number, (and 7 besides if 
XIV. be greater than VII.,) and subtract XIV., the result is 
the day of March, or if more than 31, subtract 31, and the 
result is the day of April on which Easter Sunday (old style) 
falls. 


The difference of the styles is the difference of names given to 
the same day in the reformed and unreformed calendars. The 
reformation suppresses ten days to begin with, and so puts the 
reckoning ten days forward: moreover, it puts it one day for- 
ward for every leap-year which it turns into a common year, as 
soon as February 28 of the reduced year is past. Thus from 
1582, October 5, of old style, Octoble 15 of new style, up to 
1700, February 28, old style, March 10, new style, the addition is 
10 to the day of the month. But in old style there is such a day 
as February 29, 1700, which there is not in the new style, hence. - 
from the last day named in both styles up to 1800, February 28, 
old style, March 11, new style, the difference of styles is eleven 
days, andsoon. At present it is 12 days. 

t is not necessary for us to enter into any description of the 
vast machinery of tables by which, instead of by methods and, 
formule, Clavius described the structure of his new calendar. 
We will now state, in recapitulation, the points of this paper 
which particularly concern the apparent discrepancy on which 
it is written. 

1. The law which regulates Easter in Great Britain declares 
that whenever the full moon on or next after March 21 falls on 
a Sunday, that Sunday is not Easter Sunday, but the next: it. 
also prescribes rules for determining Easter. 

2. In defiance of the precept, though in accordance with the 
rules, the Easter Sunday of 1845 is on the very day of the full 
moon next following March 21. 

3. One part of the reason of this is that the British Legisla- 
ture misunderstood the definition of Easter, used in the rules 
which they adopted, thinking that it depended upon the full 
moon, whereas it depends upon the fourteenth day of the moon, 
the day of new moon being counted as the first. Now full moon 
never happens before the fifteenth day of this reckoning. 

4, The other part of the reason of this discrepancy is that the 
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legislature supposed the moon of the calendar to be the same as 
the moon of the heavens, whith neither is nor was intended to be 
the case: the moon of the calendar being not only made to vary 
from the moon of the heavens for convenience of calculation, 
but also to prevent Easter Day from falling on the day of the 
Jewish Passover. 

5. These two errors very often compensate one another, for 
though the fourteenth day is very often a day behind the calendar 
full moon, yet the calendar moon is also very often a day before 
the real moon, so that the fourteenth day of the calendar moon 
is frequently the day of the real full moon. But they do not 
always do so; and it should never be matter of surprise 1f Easter 
fall on the Sunday of the full moon, whether real or calendar. _ 

6. It isnot correct to say that Easter is made to fall wrongly in 
1845: it falls where the legislators, who correetly copied the rule 
of the Roman Church, intended it should fall, though they did 
not correctly give the explanation of the rule they intended to use. 

The last time that Easter Sunday fell on the day of the full 
moon was in 1818, in which year both the festival and the full 
moon were on the 22nd of March, the earliest possible day. It 
excited some stir that the definition of Easter, as contained 
in the Act, should so palpably be violated, and an Oxford* 
clergyman publicly protested against the observance of Easter 
on the, as he thought it, wrong day. More than one writer dis- 
cussed the matter on the supposition that the Parliamentary 
definition was correct, and also that the extreme of astronomical 
correctness had been always sought after and considered essen- 
tial to the due observance of the day. No person who had 
ever examined the volume of Clavius, the only authority? on the 
subject, appears to have taken any part in the discussion. It 
seems even to have been supposed that the proceedings of the 
courts of law might possibly be called in question, since an error 
in Easter would occasion a corresponding error in the com- 
mencement of Easter term. A lawyer would no doubt answer 
that a positive enacted rule is law, even though the grounds of 
that were incorrectly stated, or though there were no grounds 
at all. But it is desirable that those who like discussion upon this 
and similar subjects should not be allowed, in mere ignorance of 
existing facts, and without any opportunity of knowing what they 
are doing, to agitate for the reconsideration of what with all its 
cefects is a fixed rule,t the thing most wanted. 

The advantages of the present system are as follows :— 

1. There is a fixed rule which prevails throughout the Roman, 
English, and Scottish churches, and from which the remaining 
Protestant churches vary but little. 


* «Investigation of the cause of Easter, 1818, being appointed to be celebrated ona 
wrong day....By a member of the University of Oxford.’ Second Edition. London, 1818. 

+ Of course any one has a right to his opinion as to what ought tv Le: we mean that 
Clavius is the only authority as to that which is. 

t Clavius asserts that his church cares much more for peace and concord than for the 
equinox or the moon ; that a certain amount of agreement with the Jewish passover is 
kept up merely for the better understanding of the origin of the feast ; but that any 
day, fixed or not, if observed by all, would be better than dispute or trouble. 
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2. The general desire of the Christian world, namely, to make 
Easter an anniversary of the last days of Christ, is substantially 
satisfied, since it always must come close upon the full moon 
which comes next after the vernal equinox. Noone can know 
how Easter is kept without attending to the chronological con- 
nexion of the death of Christ with the passover, and of the re- 
surrection with the first day of the week following. 

3. All necessary warning against the mere observance of days 
for the sake of the days is given by the very nature of the 
rule which determines Easter, when known. ‘There is no an- 
swer to any manifestation of superstitious feeling on the subject 
which can be so good as a reference to Clavius putting the 
moon backwards or forwards a day to suit convenience of cal- 
culation. 

Pes disadvantages of any alteration of the rule will be as 
OWS :— 

' 1. The advantages stated in the first and third reasons pre- 

or | are destroyed, and the contrary disadvantages introduced. 

2. Unless astronomical tables could be rendered absolutely 
perfect, there must be, as Clavius remarks, the substitution of a 
fictitious for the real moon. 

3. Any change must introduce an inconvenient schism, since 
it is certain that all Roman Catholics must adhere to the present 
system. It is hardly to be supposed that the papal see will 
acquiesce in any alteration. 

4. An astronomical Easter is impossible, unless the festival be 
sometimes kept on one day on the east of a variable meridian, and 
on another day on the west; the difference being a week. It 
might happen, for instance, that those on one side of the meri- 
dian of London should have to keep Easter a Sunday after those 
on the other side: nay, astronomical tables are exact enough to 
make it possible that a true astronomical Easter, according to a 
definition drawn from the real moon, should be observed on one 
Sunday in St. Paul’s, and on another in Westminster Abbey ; 
and as astronomy advances, it is perfectly conceivable that the 
true astronomical Easter should be one Sunday or another in 
St. Paul’s only, according as it is to be solemnized at one end or 
the other of the building. 

As we are satisfied that there are persons who really have 4 
lurking religious veneration for the ceremonial part of Easter, 
and for the apparently astronomical definition from which it is 
drawn, we will demonstrate the assertion about Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul's. 

The difference of longitude of the two cathedrals is about seven 
seconds, | six to make sure of the argument; that is, the clock 
of St. Paul’s, the more eastward of the two, ought to be more 
than six seconds faster than that of the Abbey. Hence Sunday 
morning begins at St. Paul’s six seconds before it begins at 
Westminster Abbey. Now suppose Easter regulated strictly by 
the paschal full moon, as implied in the Act of Parliament, and 
suppose that, on a Saturday evening (at the Abbey) the pascha] 
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full moon happens at three seconds before midnight. Then at 
St. Paul’s it will happen thre® seconds after midnight, on Sun- 
day morning. That is, the Sunday just named is the next after 
the paschal full moon, at the Abbey, and is Easter Sunday. But 
at St. Paul’s the paschal full moon falls on the Sunday, and Eas- 
ter Sunday is the next Sunday. 

But it will be said this is trifling with the subject; nobody 
means to stand out about a few seconds. We answer, that who- 
ever gives up a few seconds gives up the principle on which the 
discussion to which we have alluded was raised, and adopts that 
of Clavius, namely, that perfect astronomical accuracy must ‘at 
some point give way to convenience. Again, in the time of Cla- 
vius, from the less amount of accuracy then existing, there was as 
little disposition to stand out about a day as there now is about 
six seconds; the time will come when more will be thought, astro- 
nomically, of the tenth part of a second than now of six seconds. 
If it were granted that the astronomical definition should be used, 
without minding four hours, still Easter cannot be always kept 
on the same Sunday in Calcutta and London, or in Montreal and 
London ; carry the love of astronomical truth so far as not to reject 
ten minutes, and Exeter and London cannot always keep Easter 
on the same Sunday. 

5. It can only happen very rarely that Easter is a perfect anni- 
versary of the events which it commemorates. The Passover (four- 
teenth of the moon) took place on Thursday evening, the Cruci- 
fixion on Friday, the Resurrection on Sunday. The observance 
of the Friday and Sunday is properly anniversary, but it only 
happens now and then that the fourteenth of the moon is on 
Thursday. Since, then, in the nature of things, the moon’s ap- 
pearance can but seldom lead to a true recurrence of the chro- 
nological character of the circumstances commemorated, it mat- 
ters little that the connexion of the moon with Easter, arbitrary as 
it must be in some respects, should be a little more arbitrary still. 

6. Every alteration of the calendar is an additional trouble 
and risk of error in questions of history ; the Gregorian reforma- 
tion has done much in this way, another attempt would go near 
to render the chronology of the country in which it was made an 
unfathomable mystery. 

There is but one reformation of the British calendar which we 
should wish to see. It is not desirable that a statute should exist 
which contains a complete misunderstanding of its own provi- 
sions, however little the legal force of those provisions may be 
thereby affected. A short Act of Parliament, repealing the words 
about the full moon in 24 Geo. II. cap. 23, and substituting a de- 
finition which should not lead to mistake, would be of service; it 
being remembered that the erroneous words are not merely 
buried in the statute-book, but are directed to be attached to all 
the prayer-books used in the service of the Established Church. 

A. De Morean. 
University College, London, 
July 11, 1844. 
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II. OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


THe Commissioners for taking the Census for 1841 (Edmund 
Phipps and Thomas Vardon, Esqrs.) have completed their im- 
portant labours by the publication of a volume of abstracts of 
answers and returns respecting the occupations of the people. 
The Preface contains ack explanatory statements as are neces- 
sary to the proper understanding of the manner in which various 
digests oe tables have been framed; and in introducing the 
tables which follow, it seemed necessary to follow the same course, 
and also to give a brief notice of the way in which the census of 
occupations has been taken in former years. 

In 1801, when a census of the population of Great Britain was 
taken for the first time, certain questions were proposed with a 
view of ascertaining the occupations of the people; but they 
failed in bringing out a satisfactory result, in consequence, as 
Mr. Rickman states, of “the impossibility of deciding whether 
females of the family, children, and servants were to be classed 
as of no occupation, or of the occupation of the adult males of the 
family.”* Theinquiries of 1811 and 1821 were therefore directed 
to the following points :—1st, What number of families (not per- 
sons, as in 1801) were chiefly employed in or maintained by agri- 
culture; 2nd, How many by trade, manufactures, and handi- 
craft; and 3rd, The number of families not comprised in either 
of these two classes. But in 1831 the form of inquiry was again 
altered, on account, as Mr. Rickman states, of ‘ the often recur- 
ring and unanswerable doubt as to what is to be deemed a family.” 
The inquiry as to occupation was therefore ages to every male 
person aged twenty years and upwards. The returns obtained 
under the census of 1831, however, still showed, as in 181] 
and 1821,—first, the number of families employed chiefly in agri- 
culture; secondly, in trade, manufacture, and handicrafts; and 
thirdly, the number of families not comprised in either of these 
two divisions. But in addition to this they also showed, which 
no previous return had satisfactorily done—lst, The number of 
persons (males aged twenty years and upwards) employed in ma- 
nufacture or in making manufacturing machinery ; 2nd, In re- 
tail trade or in handicraft, as masters or workmen ; 3rd, The num- 
ber of capitalists, bankers, and other educated men ; 4th, Labour- 
ers employed in non-agricultural labour; 5th, Other males aged 
twenty years and upwards (not including servants) ; 6th, Male 
servants aged twenty and upwards, and also male servants under 
twenty ; and lastly, The number of female servants was returned. 
The returns also showed the main subdivisions of the agricultural 
class,—Ist, Occupiers employing labourers; 2nd, Occupiers not 
employing labourers ; 3rd, Labourers. 

he manner in which the return of occupations was procured 
in 1831 was as follows :—A form containing a list of one hundred 
different trades and handicrafts, being those most commonly car- 
ried on, was furnished to the overseers in each parish or place 


* Statement of Progress under Population Act of 1830. 
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required to make aseparate return, to be filled up with the num- 
ber of males aged twenty and upwards ; and the overseers were 
authorised to add to the list such additional trades as were not 
included in the printed form. This plan had its defects, the 
chief of which was the absence of uniformity in describing occu 
pations not inserted in the official formula, and the difficulty of 
testing the accuracy of that part of the classification which was 
? left to the discretion of the overseers. 

In 1841 another change was therefore made in the mode of 
procedure. ‘Instead of circulating lists to contain by antici- 
pation every existing trade or calling, the enumerator was 
directed to insert each man’s description of himself opposite his 


i name. The result was fhat many occupations were returned that 
ine a) will not be found in the list of 1831, while in the instance of 
mies) important manufactures minute subdivisions of labour were 
ae i separately entered in the schedules.” * The enumerators’ returns 


from Lancashire contained 1225 distinct heads of employment 
(some of them, it is true, identical) in the cotton manufacture, 
while the whole number of occupations of every kind given for 
the county in 1831 only amounted to 598. In the abstract the 
whole of the 1225 subdivisions are reduced ander the head “ Cot- 
ton Manufacture, all its branches.” The number of distinct heads 
of occupation carried on in the metropolis was 420, according to 
the census of 1831; but in the census of 1841 the number of dis- 
tinct modes of employment returned is 757. For Great Britain 
the number was 598 in 1831, and in 1841 there were 877 enu- 
merated. 

In the Returns for 1841, not only is there given the total number 
of persons in every kind of occupation, but the sex is distin- 


ie ; guished, and the number of persons above twenty and under twenty 
pit years of age is shown. “ Sucha mode of return,” the Commis- 
By Ss, sioners observe, ‘‘ furnishes an exact idea of the relative import- 
Hi: & ance, in a social point of view, of each trade, and gives more 
‘ips correctly the amount of business in each locality, inasmuch as the 


number of hands employed is a better test upon these points than 
could be furnished by a mere statement of the number of shops 
open.” It must be recollected, however, that small places do not 
admit of certain trades being carried on separately, and that 
such trades as those of a grocer, a draper, a hatter, a druggist, or 
a stationer, may one or more of them be managed by one person, 
who might either be entered under one of these heads or under 
the more general designation of a shopkeeper. 

The volume of abstracts of occupations which the Commis- 
sioners have prepared contains alphabetical lists, showing the 
numbers employed in each occupation for England, Wales, Scot- 
land, Islands in the British Seas; and then the total under the 
head Great Britain. There are also separate abstracts for each 
county in Great Britain, and for each of the great towns. Thus 
for Lancashire there is the general abstract or list of occupations 
carried on in the whole county, and next separate lists for the 


* Preface to the Occupations Abstract, 1841. 
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boroughs of Manchester, Liverpool, Preston, and Wigan, the 
town of Salford, the townships of Warrington and Oldham, 
the parish of Rochdale, and the chapelries of Pendleton and 
Newchurch-in- Rossendale. 

The plan of giving the occupation of every person in employ- 
ment did not conveniently admit of a separate return being pub- 
lished for every parish and township, as in the census of 1831. 
The absence of this local information is rather to be regretted, 
although it would have been a work of immense labour to have 
compiled from the returns, as received from the enumerators in 
1841, a digest showing, as in 1831, the number Of persons em- 
ployed in the great subdivisions of industry; but in such a form 
the information would have been very valuable, and a test could 
easily have been applied in case of doubt. A general comparison 
may still be instituted between the returns of 1831 and 1841, and 
Table VI., at p. 89, is given for this purpose. 

A classification of occupations has also been made by the Com- 
missioners, which shows the numbers engaged in those divisions 
of employment which are most distinct from each other. It may 
be urged that the analysis could have been rendered more com- 
plete, but to this objection the Commissioners reply as follows :— 
‘‘ In almost any classification we could have adopted, we should 
have been considered by many to have gone on wrong principles, 
and to have committed errors of which the extent could not be 
either tested or corrected.” The classification which they have 
attempted is accompanied by an alphabetical list, “ showing in 
detail the occupation of persons included under each head, so that 
any person, by referring to it, may deduct from the totals given 
the number contributed by any particular head of occupation 
which he thinks misplaced in the class to which we have assigned 
it.” Tables II., III., and IV. (pp. 86, 87) contain an abstract of 
the classified analysis above alluded to; and the following expla- 
natory statements will render it more intelligible :— 

1. Commerce and Trade and Manufacture—The alphabetical 
list, showing in detail every occupation given under this head, 
comprises 751 separate subdivisions of employment, leaving 126 
for all other occupations. ‘The number of subdivisions under 
the head “Commerce and Trade” is 432, and under the head of 
‘* Manufacture” 319. The cotton, woollen, silk, linen, and other 
great manufactures, each forms only one head in this alphabetical 
list, all the subdivisions which belong to it being grouped under 
the cotton or weollen manufacture, &c., “all its branches.” The 
following table shows the number of persons employed in each 
of the great branches of industry :— 


England and Wales, Great 
CoMMERCE AND TRADE Scotland. Britain.” 


Males 20 years of age and upwards 1,282,128 177,835 1,459,963 
» under 20 yearsofage. . . 190,439 37,075 227,514 
Females 20 years of age and upwards 201,860 35,295 237,155 
» under 20 yearsofage . . 38,272 6,566 44,838 


Total . 1,712,699 256,771 1,969,470 
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MANUFACTURE :— Scotland. Britsis. 
Males 20 years of age and upwards . 479,774 99,672 579,446 
under 20 years ofage. . . 180,443 31,983 162,426 
: Females 20 years of age and upwards 191,968 53,894 245,862 
» under 20 yearsofage 121,911 31,261 153,172 
Total. 924,096 216,810 —_ 1,140,906 
Commerce, TRADE, AND MANUFACTURE :— 
Males 20 years of age and upwards 1,761,902 277,507 2,039,409 
» under 20. yearsofage. . . 320,882 69,058 389,940 
Te Females 20 years of age and upwards 393,828 89,189 483,017 
<eitf » under 20 yearsofage . . 160,183 37,827 198,010 
Total. . 2,636,795 473,581 3,110,376 
ie The number of persons employed in manufactures is 1 in 6°3 
+. of the total number engaged in industrious pursuits. Separate 
(oe tables show the numbers directly employed in the great staple 
ue manufactures of the country. The numbers employed as 
‘1 BRS “ weavers, spinners, and factory-workers” in textile manu- 
ee factures was 800,246, or 1 in 9°1 of all the persons returned as 
fee’ engaged in any sort of employment. The age and sex of these 
800,246 persons were as follows :— 
Aged Twenty years and upwards. Under Twenty. Total. 
Females . « 211,070 135,795 346,865 
Total. 555,191 245,055 800,246 
ae The number of young persons employed in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics, it is said, has been diminishing 
aa during the last few years. ~ The total numbers returned under 
each head of manufacture were as follows :— 
Manufacture. Persons employed. 
Lace . . . «33,847 
Wooland Worsted . . . 167,296 
Silk, . 2. 2. 83,773 
Flax and Linen . 885,213 
ae Fabric not specified . . . 162,742 
Fi The number of persons returned under the head “Cotton 
1; * Manufacture” was 302,376, to which, if there be added those 
i returned under the heads ‘‘ Hose” and “ Lace,” which are 
re branches of the cotton manufacture, and also a proportionate 
Bi ve number of those who were returned as weavers, spinners, and 
factory-workers (‘‘ fabric not specified”) we shall have a total of . 
ie nearly half a million persons employed in the great staple of cot- 
Me Rp se ton ; and this at a period of gloom and depression in that branch 
ee e of the national industry. Table V. (p. 88) shows in detail the 
et age and sex of persons employed in each kind of textile manu- 


facture. The numbers employed in several other branches of 
strictly manufacturing employment were as follows :— 


Occupations of the People. 


Manufacture. Persons employed. 
Pottery, china, and earthenware « 24,77 


Glass and glass bottles. * 7,464 


Miners are returned under the head of “ Non-agricultural La- 
bourers ;” but in the following table we add to the number of 
persons engaged in the manufacture of metals the number of those 
who are employed in raising the different ores :— 


In the Mine. In the Manufacture, Total. 


Iron. «(10,949 29,497 40,446 
Copper . - 15,407 2,126 17,533 
Lead. 11,419 1,293 12,712 
Tin. . 6,101 1,320 7,421 
Metal not specified 1,973 1,973 


2. Agriculture.—Under this head are given eleven distinct sub- 
divisions, comprising gardeners, &c., drovers, woodmen ; and 
for Scotland, crofters, feuars, and portioners. The number of agri- 
cultural labourers was 1,138,563, of whom 56,398 were females. 
They form the most numerous class in the country, with the ex- 
ception of domestic servants. A note appended to Tables IIT. 


and VI. (p. 89) shows that sotne slight deduction has been made ~ 


from this class, by servants in husbandry having in some cases 
been returned as domestic servants. 

3. Non-agricultural Labourers.—This class includes 193,876 
miners, of whom 118,233 were employed in coal-mines, 275 in 
manganese, and 268 in salt-mines; and in the case of 31,173 
miners it was not stated in what description of mine they worked. 
The coal-miners and iron-miners easily exchange occupations, 
and at the period of taking the census the iron-trade was in a de- 
pressed state, while the time of the year was favourable to the 
activity of the collieries. The Commissioners remark in their 
Preface, that the number of persons employed under ground in 
mining operations is one-eighth of the total number of those who 
are employed in the cultivation of the surface; and in Durham 
there are nearly twice as many persons employed under ground 
as in cultivating the surface. The other heads of non-agricul- 
tural Jabour comprise 18,148 quarriers, 19,345 charwomen, 51,289 
laundry-keepers, washers, and manglers; and 386,157 labourers 
whose  raleong employment was not mentioned ; also 22,214 per- 
sons who were returned as having slept in barns and tents, or in 
the open air, on the night of the 6th of June. 

4 and 5. Under the head “‘ Naval” are included 23,939 fisher- 
men and 40,276 boat and barge men. 

6. Professional Persons.—The return under the head “ Clerical 
Profession” contains 14,613 clergymen and 8930 ministers and 
clergymen, The number of barristers, advocates, and convey- 
ancers was 2373 ; attorneys, solicitors, writers, and law students, 
14,657 ; and there were 1476 physicians, 18,658 surgeons, apothe- 
caries, and medical students, cuppers, dentists, &c. Midwives 
were placed under the head ‘“ Medical Profession,” of whom 676 
‘are returned for England and 641 for Scotland. 
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7. The class headed ‘‘ Other Educated Persons” comprises 
56,830 clerks, 54,787 schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, and 
assistants, teachers, and governesses, 4958 teachers or professors, 
4556 surveyors, 4974 accountants, 4337 artists, 3992 musicians 
and organists, 520 newspaper editors, reporters, and proprie- 
tors, 1904 bankers, 1675 architects, 167 authors, 1563 actors, 959 
civil engineers, 860 land-agents, and 306 sculptors. There are 
twenty-four subdivisions assigned to this class, and bankers are 
retained here for the sake of comparison with the return of 1831. 

Classes 8, 9, and 10 require no particular notice. The num- 
ber of domestic servants has been increased in some small degree 
from the circumstance mentioned in the note to Table VI. 
(p. 89.) The total number returned is 1,165,233, of whom 
908,825 were females, or more than one-half of all the females in 
Great Britain returned as being employed in some kind of occu- 

tion. 

11. Independent Persons.—The Commissioners explain that the 
numbers returned under this head ‘‘are not merely the wealthy, 
or even those in easy circumstances, but all those who support 
themselves on their own means without any occupation ;” and 
they therefore state that the return will ‘afford no test of the 
relative amount of wealthy persons in different localities, or 
throughout Great Britain, as while it includes in the more rural 
districts many poor widows or aged men living upon their 
savings, it omits many large capitalists who are returned under 
their proper heads in the list of occupations.” 

12. Alms-people, §c.—This class is sufficiently distinct, and 
requires no explanation. 

Residue of the Population.—Under this head is comprised all 
those whose occupations are unaccounted for. It includes 498 
males and 969 females, passengers and others on board her 
Majesty’s ships; also 5016 persons ascertained to have been 
travelling on the night of the 6th of June, 1841. The total 
numbers constituting the ‘‘ Residue” are 10,997,865, or 58:4 per 
cent. of the entire population. This total consists of— 


Total Persons, |§ Number per cent. 
Males aged 20 and upwards . . 276,526 24 
Males under 20. . . + 3,404,456 31 
Females aged 20 and upwards 3,594,366 32 
Females under 20 . . . . 93,692,517 33 
10,997,865 


It will be seen that the males aged twenty and upwards form 
only asmall proportion of the ‘“ Residue,” and only 1°46 per cent., 
or 14 in 1000, of the whole number of males of this age in a popu- 
lation of nearly nineteen millions. The Commissioners give the 
following explanation of the returns under this head :—<“‘ For the 
large number under twenty of each sex, without any occupation, 
it is obviously easy to account, comprehending, as it does, infants 
and children of tender age. The number of women above twenty 
years of age, without any occupation returned, consists generally 
of unmarried women living with their parents, and of the wives 
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of professional men or shopkeepers, living upon the earnings, 
but not considered as carrying on the occupations, of their hus- 
bands.” The small number of males above twenty years of age 
returned by the enumerators as not pursuing any occupations 
(nor as being persons of independent means, nor as paupers), 
“may be supposed,” it is remarked, “to consist of sons who 
continue to reside with their parents, and perhaps to assist in 
their business, without being returned as carrying on the same 
trades ; of husbands supported by the labour and industry of their 
wives; and of persons temporarily out of employment.” 

There isa very interesting table which, with the exception of 
a few unimportant items, we have transferred to the end of this 
notice (Table VII., pp. 90-93). Itshows ata glance, without per- 
plexing the mind with irregular amounts, “the comparative 
numerical importance of each class, with reference, first, to the 
total occupations, and, secondly, upon the whole population.” 
The number per cent. of persons engaged in industrial pursuits 
is 41°1 in England, 38:9 in Wales, 41°6 in Scotland ; and the pro- 
portion for, Great, Britain is also 41°6 in every 100 persons. 

The number per cent. on the total population engaged in the 
following divisions of employment was as under :— 

England. Wales. Scotland. 

Trade, commerce, & manufacture 16°9 9°9 
Agriculture . . « 11-4 
Domestic servants . - 
Labour not agricultural. . . 4°2 


The number per cent. of persons returned as engaged in the 
following four divisions of oceupation to the total number of per- 
sons engaged in all occupations (7,296,449) was as follows :— 

England. Wales. Scotland. Great Britain. 
Trade, commerce, & manufacture 41:0 25°4 43°5 39°6 
Agriculture . . . . . . 18°8 29°2 21°1 
Domesticservants . . 15°2 17°8 14°6 14°9 
Labour not agricultural. . . 10°1 15°1 7°8 9°7 


The proportion of the following classes to each thousand of the 
total population was— 
England. Wales. Scotland. Great Britain. 
Military . OB 1 2 7 


Naval*,. . 6 6 9 12 
Clerical, legal, & medical professions 8 8 4 3 
The twelve English counties in which the proportion per cent. 
of persons engaged in agriculture is largest in proportion to the 
total population of each county, are the following :— 
Number per cent. Number per cent. 
Lincoln . « 15°9 Bucks . 14-0 
Rutland , ‘ 15°6 Suffolk. . 13°9 
Essex. 14°8 Cambridge. 13-9 
Hereford . . 14°6 York, N. R. 13°8 
Huntingdon 14°5 Bedford . 13°8 
. Wilts. . 14°1 Berks 13°2 


* Includes fishermen, and boat and barge men. 
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The proportion of farmers and graziers to the total number of 
persons engaged in agriculture varied in the above twelve coun- 
ties from 8°8 per cent. in Berkshire to 28-2 per cent. in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, the number per cent. of agricultural labour- 
ers being 87°8 and 61°5 respectively ; but the largest number 
per cent. of farmers and graziers is 37-8 in Westmoreland. In 
mountain districts generally there are numerous small occupiers 
and freeholders who themselves perform the greater part of the 
labours of the farm. For the whole of England the number per 
cent. of farmers and graziers to the total number of persons em- 
ployed in agriculture is 18-3, while in Wales it is 345. 

The ten counties in which, as compared with the total popula- 
tion, there are the largest proportionate numbers engaged in 
trade and manufacture, are— 


Number per cent. Number per cent. 
- 28-1 Middlesex. . 
24°6 Leicester . . 19°2 
23°5 Derby . . 18°9 
21 9 Stafford e 18 7 
20 Worcester ee 16 ° 7 


Lancaster. . ‘ 
fork, W. R.. 
Chester . 


Warwick . 
Nottingham 


Fe In these counties the demand for labour is usually not only so 
i eat as to absorb their own increasing population, but also to 
Ty urnish employment to the redundant population of other coun- 
ne ties. In the twelve prifcipal agricultural counties the excess of 
births over the deaths was 11 per cent. from 1831 to 1841, but as 
tt the actual increase of population was only 9:2 percent., it is clear 
oe that nearly 2 percent. of this population had either emigrated or 
found its way to some other partof the country. In the ten coun- 
ties in which manufactures are the predominant occupation the 
increase of population from the excess of births over deaths was 
not quite so great as in the twelve agricultural counties, being 
10°6 per cent., but the actual increase was 16°6 per cent. ; and it 
follows, therefore, that 6°0 per cent. of this increase was derived 
from other parts of the country. The increase of the population 
in manufacturing counties in Scotland between 1831 and 1841 
was 27°8 per cent., and in the agricultural counties only 4°7 
per cent. The Commissioners remark :—‘ The increase of the 
population generally in the agricultural counties is very small, 
while in the manufacturing and mining seats of industry it far 
exceeds that of England generally. It is also obvious, that 
while the natural limits of the extent of land in cultivation 


* 


a i te must reduce the numbers returned in cultivating it, the unli- 
- es mited nature of the supplies afforded of the produce of other 
| countries must make the extent of demand the only measure of 
f oe the number of hands that may be employed commercially in 


converting the raw material into the articles required for 
clothing or luxury, and in disposing of them, when converted, 
n among home and foreign customers.” The causes here alluded 
to will be sufficient to account for the alteration which has been 
in progress during the present century as to the relative position 
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Occupations of the People. 


in point of numbers of the different classes of occupations, and 
which, as expressed in centesimal proportions, was as follows :— 


Years. } Agricultural. Commercial. Miscellaneous. 


1811 
1821 33 46 21 
1831 28 42 30 
1841 e 22 46 32 

There are two circumstances mentioned by the Commissioners 
in their Preface which have, in some slight.degree, diminished 
the proportion of the agricultural class in the last of the above 
years. In 1811-21 the return of occupations referred to families, 
and in 1831 to males aged 20 and upwards, but in-1841 to per- 
sons; and “inasmuch as there are rather more of the younger 
branches of a family employed in trade and manufactures than 
in agriculture,” there would, in 1841, be apportioned to the ma- 
nufacturing class a somewhat larger number than when, as in 
1831, the proportion was founded upon a return of the number of 
adult males. Servants kept in farm-houses, and employed ge- 
nerally about the premises, have been returned in some cases as 
domestic servants, whereas in 1831 such persons were included as 
agricultural labourers. Table VI. (p. 89) shows a small decrease 
in the number of persons employed in agriculture in 1841 as com- 
pared with 1831; but, making allowance for the circumstances 
above mentioned, the Commissioners believe that there has been a 
small increase. The tables of births and deaths, and the different 
rates of natural and actual increase of population in manufac- 
turing and agricultural counties, to which allusion has already 
been made, point to the nature of the change going on. and pre- 
pare us to expect a further diminution in the proportion of the 
agricultural class. Table VI., just referred to, presents a'com- 
parative statement of the occupations of males aged twenty years 
and upwards, enumerated in Great Britain in 1831 and 1841. 

Elsewhere (‘ Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents’) we have 
inserted a table of very great interest, bearing upon the social 
economy of the people, and which may be usefully referred to in 
connection with the returns here given of their occupations. 


I.—TABLE OF THE PrRiNcipAL CLASSES OF OCCUPATION IN 
EACH County.* 


BEDFORD. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession « 
nufacture . . « . 14,333 | Other educated persons . 414 
Agriculture ... . ~- 14,933 | Maleservants. . . . 1,401 
Farmers and graziers. 1,458 | Femaleservants . . . 3,292 
Agricultural labourers 12,861 | Of independent means . 1,720 
Labourers not agricultural § 2,369 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,292 
Clerical profession . « 205 | Alloccupations . . . 40,298 
Legal profession . «+ «© 37 | Residue of population . 67,638 


* Similar tables for 1831 will be found in the ‘Companion’ for 1835, p. 73. The 
notes explanatory of the column ‘ Employed in manufacture’ showed the places where 
manufactures existed in 1831, and were so far more valuable than the notes now given. 
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46 Occupations of the People. 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 13°3, and ia agriculture 13°8. The lace ma- 
nufacture supports 2602 labourers, of whom 704 are under twenty 
years of age. Thestraw-plat manufacture supports 1753 labour- 
ers (of whom 638 are under twenty years of age), and appears by 
the returns to comprehend the following subdivisions of labour, 
viz. :—Makers; 946; sewers, 894; workers, 314; manufacturers, 
71; bleachers, 22; cutters, 3; dyer, 1; flatter, 1; stringer, 1. 


BERKS. 

Commerce, trade and ma- Medical profession . 
nufacture . . . . 16,479 | Other educated persons . 1,004 
Agriculture . . . . 21,249 | Maleservants. . . . 3,388 
Farmers and graziers. 1,876 | Female servants . . . 8,150 
Agricultural labourers 18,649 | Ofiadependent means . 4,779 
Labourers not agricultural 5,130 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 2,424 
Clerical profession . . 253 | Alloccupations . . . 65,081 
Legal profession . . . 133 | Residue of population . 96,066 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 10°2, and in agriculture 13°2. 


BUCKINGHAM. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 104 
nufacture . . . . 19,664 | Other educated persons . 643 
Agriculture . . . . 21,897 | Maleservants. . . . 3,078 
Farmers and graziers. 2,465 | Femaleservants . . . 5,572 
Agricultural labourers 18,860 | Of independent means . 3,084 
Labourers not agricultural 3,214 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,846 
Clerical profession . . 311; All occupations . . . 59,952 
Legal profession . . . 7U | Residue of population . 96,031 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 12°6, and in agriculture 14:0. The lace 
manufacture supports 4440 labourers, of whom 947 are under 
twenty years ofage. The straw-plat manufacture supports 1332 
labourers in this county (of whom 695 are under twenty years of 
age), and appears to comprehend the following subdivisions of 
Jabour, viz. :—Makers, 1106; workers, 177; manufacturers, 37; 
drawers, 5; pickers, 4; stripers, 2; cutter, 1. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 143 
nufacture . . . . 14,744 | Other educated persons . 943 
Agriculture. . . . . 22,918 | Maleservants. . . . 2,789 
Farmers and graziers. 3,341 | Female servants . - 6,733 


Agricultural labourers 18,916 | Of independent means . 3,826 
Labourers not agricultural 3,578 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,488 
Clerical profession . , 264 | Alloccupations . . . 58,234 
Legal profession . . . 90 | Residue ef population . 106,225 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce 
and manufacture 8°9, and in agriculture 13-9. 
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Occupations of the People. 47 


CHESTER. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . « 326 
nufacture . . . . 93,314 | Other educated persons . 2,590 
Agriculture . 26,504 | Maleservants. . . 6,953 
Farmers and graziers. 7,454 | Female servants . . . 17,048 
Agricultural labourers 18,455 | Of independent means . 8,444 
Labourers not agricultural 14,544 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 2,355 
Clerical profession . « 321 | Alloccupatios . . . 176,629 
Legal profession .« « « 221 | Residue of population . 219,031 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 23°5, and in agriculture 6:7. The principal 
manufactures are as follows, viz.:—The cotton, calico, fustian, 
and tape, employing (bleachers, dyers, and printers included) 
31,279 persons, of whom 12,295 are under twenty years of age ; 
the silk and ribbon, employing (dyers and printers included) 
15,547 persons, of whom 6938 are under twenty years of age; the 
hat, employing (dyers included) 1823 persons, of whom 241 are un- 
der twenty years of age ; and the salt, employing 423 persons. In 
addition to the above, 3856 persons are returned as weavers, 499 
as bleachers, dyers, and calenderers, and 300 as printers, the ma- 
nufactures in which these are severally engaged not being spe- 
cified. The mines employ 2413 miners, of whom 587 are under 
twenty years of age; of these numbers, 1950 and 265 are stated 
to be engaged in the coal and salt mines respectively. 


CORNWALL. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 250 
nufacture . . . . 31,723 | Other educated persons . 1,505 


Agriculture . . . . 26,862 | Maleservants. . . . 6,799 
Farmers and graziers. 8,201 | Female servants . . . 13,373 
Agricultural labourers 18,003 | Of independent means . 9,077 

Labourers not agricultural 30,325 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 3,371 

Clerical profession . . 367 | All occupations . . . 128,395 

Legal profession . . . 227 | Residue of population. . 212,884 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 9°3, and in agriculture 7°9. The mines sup- 
port 25,396 miners (including 625 persons working on the sur- 
face), of whom 7137 are under twenty years of age. Besides 
which, the returns show 1612 persons employed in dressing and 
preparing metals, viz., tin-burners, smelters, streamers, labour- 
ers, testers, and dressers, 835 ; copper-dressers, 266 ; lead-dresse 
and smelters, 52; and ore-dressers and smelters, 459. 


CUMBERLAND. 
Commeree, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 158 
nufacture . . . . 26,053 Other educated persons . 1,203 
Agriculture- .- . 15,611 | Maleservants. , . . 3,696 
Farmers-and graziers. 5,254 | Female servants . . . 8,176 


Agricultural labourers 10,079 | Of independent means 6,597 
Labourers not agricultural _ 6,879 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 2,138 


Clerical profession . . 218 | All occupations . . . 72,351 
Legal prefession . . . 121 | Residue ef population. . 105,687 
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48 Occupations of the People. 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 14°6, and in agriculture 8°8. In this county 
3640 persons are returned as employed in mines, of whom 
825 are under twenty years of age ; 3836 in the cotton manufac- 
ture (bleachers, dyers, and printers included), of whom 1065 are 
under twenty years of age; and 388 in the flax and linen manu- 
facture, of whom 153 are under twenty years of age. In addi- 
tion to the above, 2088 persons are returned simply as weavers, 
195 as bieachers and dyers, and 48 as spinners—the manufacture 
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en in which they are severally engaged not being specified. 
i DERBY. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession 225 


nufacture . . . . 51,675 | Other educated persons . 1,528 
Agriculture . . . . 19,333 | Male servants. . . . 5,484 


Farmers and graziers 6,991 | Female servants . . 9,751 


ploying 329 persons, of whom 16 are under twenty years of age ; 
the woollen and cloth, employing 320 persons, of whom 65 are 
under twenty years of age; the nail, employing 1031 persons, of 
whom 256 are under twenty years of age; the pot and china, em- 
loying 772 persons, of whom 236 are under twenty years of age. 
n addition to the above, 976 persons are returned as weavers, 
222 as factory-workers, and 470 as bleachers and dyers, the ma- 
nufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. The 
mines employ 6784 labourers, of whom 1587 are under twenty 
earsof age. Of these numbers, 4486, 1461, and 591 are engaged 
in the coal, lead, and iron mines respectively. 


zh af : Agricultural labourers 11,776 | Of independent means 5,193 
Ge tis Labourers not agricultural 15,477 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,585 
Clerical profession . . 331 | All occupations . . . 111,671 

a 4 eh Legal profession ;. . . (136 | Residue of population. . 160,546 
ieee: The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
tae Sige. and manufacture is 18°9, and in agriculture 7-1. The principal 
. ai § manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The cotton, calico, and tape, 
a oe employing (bleachers, printers, and dyers included) 9143 persons, 
Bes | ay : of whom 4173 are under twenty years of age; the hose, employ- 
| RS ing 5786 persons, of whom 1070 are under twenty years of age ; 
ise Be ; the silk and ribbon, employing (dyers included) 2549 persons, of 
tg Die whom 1021 are under twenty years of age ; the lace, bobbin or 
She twist-net, and embroidery, employing 2005 persons, of whom 635 
hoe are under twenty years of age; the glove, employing 380 per- 
line sons, of whom 117 are under twenty years of age; the hat, em- 


DEVON. 

at Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . ¢ 636 

nufacture . . 69,470 | Other educated persons . 3,254 

Agriculture . . . . 454,522 | Maleservants . . . 12,978 
Farmers and graziers. 12,032 | Female servants . . 28,877 
Ai wt ' Agricultura] labourers 41,054 | Of independent means . 20,353 
|. har Labourers not agricultural 11,768 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 7,448 
Clerical profession . 688 | All occupations . 219,735 
Legal profession 490 | Residue of population 313,725 
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Occupations of the People. 49 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 13°0, and in agriculture 10°2. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The woollen and serge, 
employing 2448 persons, of whom 436 are under twenty years of 
age; the lace, employing 1821 persons, of whom 615 are under 
twenty years of age; and the glove, employing 763 persons, of 
whom 198 are under twenty years ofage. In addition to the above, 
398 persons are employed in the cotton, and 355 in the silk ma-. 
nufacture ; 712 persons are returned simply as weavers, 191 as 
factory-workers, and 273 as spinners, the manufacture in which 
they are engaged not being specified. The mines employ 1411 
persons, of whom 265 are under twenty years of age. 


DORSET. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 143 
nufacture .« 419,459 | Other educated persons . 796 
Agriculture . . . 419,192 Maleservants. . 2,402 

Farmers and graziers. 2,854 | Female servants . 7,128 

Agricultural labourers 15,876 | Of independent means . 5,589 
Labourers not agricultural § 4,382 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 2,374 
Clerical profession . . 384 | All occupations . . . 63,861 


Legal profession . « . 109 | Residue of population . 111,182 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 11°1, and in agriculture 10°9. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The hemp, flax, thread, 
rope and twine, sack and bag, sail-cloth, canvas and linen, em- 
ploying 837 persons, of whom 194 are under twenty years of age ; 
the woollen, employing 319 persons, of whom 76 are under 
twenty years of age; the glove, employing 232 persons, of whom 
93 are under twenty years of age; the button, employing 205 
persons, of whom 54 are under twenty years of age ; and thesilk, 
employing 159 persons, of whom 77 are under twenty years of 
age. In addition to which, 298 persons are returned as weavers, 
and 298 as spinners, of whom 46 and 72 respectively are under 
twenty years of age, but the manufacture in which they are en- 
gaged is not specified. 


DURHAM. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 371 
nufacture . . . + 40,179 | Other educated persons . 1,884 
Agriculture . . . . 14,632 Maleservants . . . . 2,857 
Farmers and graziers. 3,538 | Femaleservants . . « 12,254 
Agricultural labourers 10,089 | Of independent means . 8,231 
Labourers not agricultural 27,580 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 2,043 
Clerical profession . 278 Alloccupations . . 121,055 
Legal profession . . « 191 | Residue of population , 203,229 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 13°9, and in agriculture 4°4. The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The carpet, employing 385 

ersons, of whom 65 are under twenty years of age; the flax and 
Jinen, employing 339 persons, of whom 43 are under twenty years: 
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50 Occupations of the People. 


of age; the rope and cord, employing 427 persons, of whom 122 
are under twenty years of age; the sail and sail-cloth, employ- 
ing 299 persons, of whom 85 are under twenty years of age; the 
woollen, employing (dyers included) 605 persons, of whom 186 
are under twenty years of age; the glass and glass-bottle, employ- 
ing 858 persons, of whom 184 are under twenty years of age ; the 
iron, nail, anchor, and chain, employing 1637 persons, of whom 
408 are under twenty years of age; the earthenware, employing 
(painters and printers included) 520 persons, of whom 107 are 
under twenty years of age ; and the paper, employing 235 per- 
sons, of whom 27 are under twenty years of age. In addition to 
the above, 262 are returned as manufacturing chemists, also 96 
as bleachers and dyers, 245 as factory-workers, and 678 as weavers 


4 


+ ABE and spinners, the manufacture in which they are severally en- 
“ee gaged not being specified. Themines employ 18,003 labourers ; 
i Re of this number 15,202 are returned as coal-miners (surface 
J ie 4 labourers included), of whom 3918 are under twenty years of 
= ii ¥ age; 1461 as lead-miners, of whom 299 are under twenty years 
ia oe of age; and 1324 simply as miners. 
ESSEX. 
ie | Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 327 
ie i nufacture . . . . 32,120 | Other educated persons ~ 1,831 
Agriculture . . . . 51,116 | Maleservants. . 5,328 
ee Farmers and graziers. 5,110 | Femaleservants . . « 14,928 
1% a Agricultural labourers 44,208 | Of independent means . 7,403 
fie Labourers not agricultural 9,517 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 3,777 
tala Clerical profession . . 589 | Alloccupations . . . 130,963 
ih Legal profession . . . 197 | Residue of population . 214,016 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 9°3, and in agriculture 14°8. The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz. :—The silk, employing 1582 per- 
sons, of whom 586 are under twenty years ofage; and the straw- 
plait, employing 431 persons, of whom 142 are under twenty years 
of age; 206 persons are also returned as weavers, the manufac- 
ture in wiih they are engaged not being specified. 


GLOUCESTER. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 529 
nufacture . . . . 65,016 | Othereducated persons . 3,857 
Agriculture . . . . 31,2704 Maleservants. . . . 7,712 
Farmers and graziers. 4,953 | Femaleservants . . . 23,382 
Agricultural labourers 24,725 | Of independent means . 16,002 
Labourers not agricultural 21,603 | Alms-people, pensioners, &e. 4,847 
Clerical profession . . 585 | All occupations . . . 179,301 
Legal profession . . . 425 | Residue of population . 252,082 


_ The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 15°1, and in agriculture 7-2. The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz. :—The woollen, employing (dyers 
included) 5501 persons, of whom 1221 are under twenty years of 
age; the hat, employing 984 persons, of whom 77 are under twenty 
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Occupations of the People. 51 


years of age; the cotton, employing 786 persons, of whom 444 
are under twenty years of age; and the pin, employing 524 per- 
sons, of whom 148 are under twenty years of age. ° Besides which, 
1069 persons are returned as weavers, and 149’as spinners, the 
manufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 
The mines employ 3177 labourers; of this number, 2756 are re- 
turned as coal-miners, of whom 681 are under twenty years of 
age, and 299 simply as miners, 


HEREFORD. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 99 
nufacture . . . . 11,265 | Other educated persons . 510 
Agriculture . . . 16,616 | Maleservants . . 4,584 
Farmers and graziers. 3,513 | Femaleservants . . . 6,609 


Agricultural labourers 12,831 | Of independent means . 3,276 
Labourers not agricultural § 3,052 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,036 
Clerical profession. . . 301 | All occupations . . . 47,756 
Legal profession . . . 99 | Residue of population . 66,122 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 9°9, and in agriculture 14°6. 


HERTFORD. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . « 155 
nufacture . . . . 20,181 | Other educated persons . 919 
Agriculture . . . « 20,145 | Maleservants . . . : 3,485 
Farmers and graziers . 1,780 | Femaleservants . . . 6,708 
Agricultural labourers 17,541 | Of independent means . 3,696 
Labourers not agricultural 5,218 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 2,027 
‘Clerical profession . .« 241 | Alloccupations . . . 63,593 
Legal profession . . « 103 | Residue of population. . 93,614 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 12°8, and in agriculture 12°8. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The straw-plait, em- 
ploying (bleachers and cleaners included) 4751 persons, of whom 
1814 are under twenty years of age ; the silk, employing 500 per- 
sons, of whom 344 are under twenty years of age; and the paper, 
employing 256 persons, of whom 34 are under twenty years of 
age. The malt trade employs 221 persons, of whom 20 are under 
twenty years of age. 


HUNTINGDON. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . « 45 
nufacture 5,365 | Other educated persons . 255 
Agriculture . . . . 8,480] Maleservants. . . . 1,030 
Farmers and graziers. 1,121 | Female servants . . . 2,494 
Agricultural labourers 7,112 | Of independent means . 1,157 
Labourers not agricultural 1,161 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 501 
Clerical profession. . « 154 | All occupations... . . 20,924 
Legal profession . 2 « 34 | Residue of population . 37,625 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
» and manufacture is 9°2, and in agriculture 14°5. 
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52 Occupations of the People. 
KENT. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 710 


nufacture . . ~ « 55,688 | Other educated persons . 3,927 
Agriculture . . . . 47,585 | Maleservants. . . . 8,516 
Farmers and graziers. 5,477 | Female servants . . . 27,876 
Agricultural labourers 39,611 | Of independent means . 18,629 
Labourers not agricultural 20,293 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 13,047 
Clerical profession . . 653 | Alloccupations . . . 219,871 
Legal profession . . - 492 | Residue of population . 328,466 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade. commerce, 
and manufacture is 10-2, and in agriculture 8°7. There are no 
manufactures of importance in this county; the principal is the 


paper manufacture, which employs 934 persons, of whom 121 are 
under twenty years of age. 


LANCASTER. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession « . 1,454 
nufacture . . . . 467,784 | Other educated persons . 13,804 
Agriculture . . . . 49,569 | Maleservants. . . . 11,746 
Farmers and graziers. 16,646 | Female servants . . . 61,252 
Agricultural labourers 30,585 | Of independent means . 33,207 
Labourers not agricultural 76.079 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 12,717 
Clerical profession . . 1,082 | Alloccupations . . . 744,052 
Legal profession . . . 959 | Residue of population . 923,002 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 28°1, and in agriculture 3-0. ‘The most im- 
portant feature in the occupations of this county is the cotton ma- 
nufacture,* which alone employs (dyers and printers included) 
157,688 persons, of whom 60,116 are under twenty years of age. 


* In the cotton mannfacture the following branches are mentioned in the returns, 
viz.: Back Setter and Tenter; Beamer, including breaker, cleaner, stripper, mixer, 
spreader ; Bleacher, including crofter, piece-washer, stitcher; Bobbin Doffer and Setter, 
including bobbiner, bobbin-carrier, doffer, putter in, reeler, setter, stripper, tenter, 
‘winder, reacher in; Carder, including card-doffer, drawer, feeder, frame-tenter, grinder, 
eard-room jobber, stretcher, tenter, and over-looker, engine-feeder, roller-carder ; 
Cut Hooker, including cloth-cut hooker, engine-hooker, hooker, and piece-hooker ; 
Doffer, includiug bobbin, frame, and throstle doffer, piece-doffer ; Doubler and Twister, 
including frame, hank, machine, mill, and warp -twister, twiner, twist and yarn doubler ; 
Drawing-Frame Tenter, including draw-boy, drawer, and twist-drawer; Dresser and 
Sizer, including twist, warp, waste, and yarn-dresser and sizer; Examiner of Pieces, 
including looker-over, piece-looker ; Jack-Frame Tenter, including jack-hinder, spinner, 
and Tenter; Knotter, including knotter of twist; Lap-Frame Tenter, including card- 
lapper, lap-breaker, feeder, machine-tenter, and putter-up ; Manager of Mill, including 
power-loom manager, throstle manager; Overlooker of Mill, including power-loom 
overlooker, throstle-overlooker ; Packer, including bobbin and bundle packer, bundler 
of yarn, cloth-packer, cop-packer, maker-up, weft and yarn-packer; Paste Maker, 
including paste boiler; Picker, including piece and waste-picker; Piecer, including 
cop-carrier, creeler, and creel-filler, engine, frame, mill, mule, jenny, loom, and 
throstle piecer, roving carrier and piecer, throstle and yarn piecer ; Presser, including 
press-frame tenter, piece and twist presser; Reeler, including cop, frame, machine, 
twist, and yarn reeler, reel-winder; Rover, including mule-rover, putter-in, roving- 
frame tenter, roving-setter and sorter; Scavenger, including mule-scavenger, sweeper; 
Scutcher and Blower, including blow-feeder, blowing-room hand, deviller, devil- 
tenter, feeder, engine and roving-scutcher, scutching-feeder and teuter, willower, and 
waste-willower, willow-drawer, feeder and tenter ; Sorter, iucluding twist-sorter, waste- 

sorter; Spinner, including fly-frame tenter, frame-spinner, mule-spinner, throstle- 
spinner, twist-spinner; Stiffener; Warper, including baller, ball-winder, mill-warper, 
tenter-w: r, twist-warper, warp-beamer ; Weaver, including hand-loom weaver, jobber 
of looms, loom tenter, power-loom tenter and weaver, steam-loom weaver; Winder, in- 

« eluding bobbin and cop-winder, fly-winder, hank-winder, machive-winder, twist-winder, 
warp weft winder. 
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Occupations of the People. 


The other principal manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The silk, 
employing (dyers and printers included) 15,342 persons, of whom 
4406 are under twenty years of age; the woollen and flannel, em- 
ploying (dyers and printers included) 13,221 persons, of whom 
3943 are under twenty years of age; the flax and linen, employ- 
ing (dyers included) 2,019 persons, of whom 873 are under 
twenty years of age; the worsted, employing (dyers included) 
634 persons, of whom 267 are under twenty years of age; the 
small-ware, employing 558 persons, of whom 122 are under 
twenty years of age; the fustian, employing (dyers included) 
3355 persons, of whom 724 are under twenty years of age; the 
rope and cord, employing 1,717 persons, of whom 507 are under 
twenty years of age; the sail and sail-cloth, employing 539, per- 
sons, of whom 117 are under twenty years of age; the hat, em- 
ploying 5546 persons, of whom 906 are under twenty years of 
age; the paper, employing 677 persons, of whom 189 are under 
twenty years of age; the glass, employing 749 persons, of whom 
208 are under twenty years of age; the earthenware, employing 
(painters and printers included) 525 persons, of whom 90 are 
under twenty years of age; the iron, employing 2448 persons 
(exclusive of 876 persons returned simply as moulders), of whom 
487 persons are under twenty years of age; the engine and ma- 
chine, employing 2058 persons, of whom 376 are under twenty 
years of age; the nail, employing 1825 persons, of whom 517 are 
under twenty years of age; the file, employing 546 persons, of 
whom 149 are under twenty years of age ; and the pin, employing 
469 persons, of whom 264 are under twenty yearsofage. In ad- 
dition to the above, 40,236 persons are returned as weavers, of 
whom 10,313 are under twenty years of age; 3822 as spinners, 
of whom 990 are under twenty years of age; 6657 as factory- 
workers, of whom 2464 are under twenty years of age; 2594 as 
bleachers, of whom 584 are under twenty years of age; 2504 as 
printers, of whom 580 are under twenty years of age; 4704 as 
dyers, of whom 1197 are under twenty years of age; and 668 as 
knitters, of whom 271 are under twenty years of age ; the manu- 
facture in which they are engaged not being specified. The 
coal-mines employ 15,980 persons, of whom 5490 are under 
twenty years of age; the copper-mines employ 248, of whom 51 
are under twenty years of age; and the iron-mines 271, of whom 
9 are under twenty years of age. Besides which, 597 persons are 
returned simply as miners, of whom 163 are under twenty years 
ofage. The quarries employ 962 persons, of whom 76 are under 
twenty years of age. 


LEICESTER. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 210 
nufacture . . «. . 41,554 | Other educated persons . 1,051 
Agriculture . . . . 17,092 | Maleservants. . . . 4,652 
Farmers and graziers. 3,669 | Femaleservants . . . 8,895 


Agricultural labourers 12,770 | Of independent means . 4,377 
Labourers not agricultural 3,676 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 2,134 
Clerical profession . . 419 | Alloccupations . . . 85,022 
Legal profession . . . 105 | Residue of population 130,845 
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54 Occupations of the People. 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture 1s 19*2, and-in agriculture 7:9. The principal 
manufactures are as follow,. viz. :—The cotton, employing (print- 
ers and dyers included) 427 persons, of whom 167 are under 
twenty years of age; the glove, employing 439 persons, of whom 
136. are under twenty years of age; the lace, employing 1537 per- 
sons, of whom 480 are under twenty years of age; the hose, em- 
ploying 15,083 persons, of whom 2513 are under twenty years of 
age; the earthenware and pottery, employing 147 persons, of 
whom 29 are under twenty years of age; the woollen and worsted, 
employing 1258 persons, of whom 248 are under twenty years of 
age ; and the needle, employing 182 persons, of whom 32 are un- 


der twenty years of age. In addition to the above, 174 persons 


are returned as factory-workers, 104 as spinners, and 131 as 
weavers, the manufacture in which they are engaged not being 
specified. The coal-mines employ 705 labourers, of whom 193 


are under twenty years of age. 
LINCOIN. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 335 
nufacture . - . 35,140 | Other educated persons . 1,731 


Agriculture . . . . 57,561 | Maleservants. . . . 5,671 


Farmers and graziers . 11,288 | Femaleservants . . . 20,863 
Agricultural labourers 45,394 | Of independent means . 9,099 
Labourers not agricultural 6,147 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 3,269 
Clerical profession . . 890 | All occupations . . . 143,772 
Legal profession . . . 206 | Residue of population . 218,830 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 9°6, and in agriculture 15°9. In this county 
manufactures are of small extent: the rope and cord omptore 
281, the woollen 35, the hemp 47, the carpet 29, the lace 29, t 
linen 14, and the silk 12 persons; in addition to which, 108 per- 
sons are returned as weavers, the manufacture in which they are 
employed not being stated. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . ~. 4,298 
nufacture . . . . 315,259 | Other educated persons . 29,672 
Agriculture . . . . *18,164 | Maleservants. . . . 41,306 


Farmers and graziers. 1,205 | Female servants . . 115,425 
Agricultural labourers 11,668 | Of independent means 76,369 
‘Labourers not agricultural 82,240 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 24,083 
Clerical profession . . 1,290 All occupations . . . 735,001 
Legal profession . . . 4,801 | Residue of population . 841,635 


The number of persons per cent. en in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 20° 0, and in agriculture 1°1. In this county 
manufactures of almost every description are-carried on, the most 
important of which are the silk, employing (printers included) 
6930 persons, 958 of whom are under twenty years of age; the 
cotton, employing (dyers and printers included) 1158 persons, 
197 of whom are under twenty years of age; and the clock and 


* Nurserymen, florists, and gardeners.5291, including in this number 345 females. 
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Occupations of the People. 55 


watch, employing 3975 (whereof 887 are in the parish of Clerken- 
well), of whom 491 are under twenty years of age. In addition 
to the above, 17 persons are returned as factory-workers, 78 as 
spinners, and 4961 as weavers, the manufacture in which they 
are engaged not being specified. 


MONMOUTH. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 117 
nufacture . . . 17,641 | Other educated persons . 501 
Agriculture . . . . 8,685 | Maleservants. . . . 1,874 
Farmers and graziers. 2,597 | Femaleservants . . . 5,682 
Agricultural labourers 5,853 | Of independent means .. 2,622 
Labourers not agricultural 16,788 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 737 
Clerical profession . . 244 | Alloccupations . . . 56,203 
Legal profession . . . 70 | Residue of population . 78,152 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 13-1, and in agriculture 6-5. The principal 
manufacture is the iron, which employs 3037 persons, of whom 
544 are under twenty years of age. The mines support 9785 
miners, of whom 2255 are under twenty years of age. 


NORFOLK. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 351 
. nufacture . . . . 48,821 | Other educated persons . 2,013 


Agriculture . . . . 50,365 | Maleservants. . . 5,041 
Farmers and graziers. 7,447 | Female servants . . 18,077 
Agricultural labourers 41,275 | Ofindependent means . 10,358 

Labourers not agricultural 8,291 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 4,840 

Clerical profession . . 961 | All occupations . . . 153,510 

Legal profession . . . 240 | Residue of population . 259,154 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerces 
and manufacture is 11-8, and in agriculture 12°2. The principal 
manufactures are the silk and woollen fabrics of various descrip- 
tions. The return shows 2880 persons employed in weaving and 
spinning (branch not specified), of whom 309 are under twenty 
years of age’; 1746 (dyers included) in the silk manufacture, of 
whom 434 are under twenty years of age; 632 in the woollen and 
worsted manufacture, of whom 93 are under twenty years of age ; 
166 persons in the cotton manufacture, of whom 48 are under 
twenty years of age; and 106 in the flax and linen, all of whom, 
with the exception of 1 person, are above twenty years of age. 
Tn addition to which, 241 persons are returned as factory-workers, 
the manufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 


NORTHAMPTON. 
Commeree, trade, and ma- Medical profession: . . 165 
nufacture- .- . . . 26,859 | Other educated persons . 865 
Agriculture 25,731 Male servants e e 2,723 


Farmers-and graziers. 3,315 | Female servants . . 7,845 
Agricultural labourers 21,792 | Of independent means 3,788 

ers not‘agricultural 3,228.| Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 2,389 
Clerical profession . . 438 | Alloccupations . . . 75,504 
Legal profession . 2. . 91 | Residue of population . 123,724 
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Occupations of the People. 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 13°5, and in agriculture 12°9. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The boot and shoe, em- 
ploying 7021 persons, of whom 1429 are under twenty years of 
age; the lace, employing 2731 persons, of whom 852 are under 
twenty years of age; the silk, employing 300 persons, of whom 
86 are under twenty years of age; and the woollen, employing 
100 persons, of whom 12 are under twenty years of age. In ad- 
dition to which 304 persons are returned as weavers, and 39 as 


spinners, the manufacture in which they are engaged not being 
specified. 


{ 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . « 300 
nufactare . . . ~. 37,298 | Other educated persons . 1,619 
Agriculture . . . 17,339 | Maleservants. . . . 1,762 
Farmers and graziers . 3,065 | Female servants . . . 12,156 


Agricultural labourers 13,659 | Of independent means . 6,875 
Labourers not agricultural 15,615 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,858 
Clerical profession . . 269 | All occupations . . . 99,395 
Legal profession . . . 178 | Residue of population. . 150,883 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 14°9, and in agriculture 6°9. The principal 
manufaetures are as follow, viz.:—The iron, employing 549 per- 
sons, of whom 143 are under twenty years of age; the lead, em- 
ploying 368 persons, of whom 119 are under twenty years of age ; 
the nail, employing 119 persons, of whom 19 are under twenty 
years of age; the anchor and chain, employing 96 persons, of 
whom 18 are under twenty years of age; the glass, employing 
482 persons, of whom 97 are under twenty years of age; the 
paper, employing 124 persons, of whom 28 are under twenty 
years of age ; the flax and linen, employing 218 persons, of whom 
36 are under twenty years of age; and the woollen, employing 
98 persons, of whom 17 are under twenty years ofage. Inaddi- 
.tion to the above, 337 persons are returned as weavers, and 114 
as spinners, the manufacture in which they areseverally engaged 
not being specified. The mines employ 8821 persons, of whom 
2676 are under twenty years of age; the quarries 308 persons, of 
whom 22 are under twenty years of age; and the potteries 346 
persons (painters and printers included), of whom 72 are under 
twenty years of age. 


4 


NOTTINGHAM. 

re Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 214 
ad nufacture. . . . ~ 51,373 | Other educated persons . 1,302 
Agriculture . . 20,358 | Maleservants. . 2,805 
Farmers and graziers. 3,787 | Female servants . . .. 10,478 
; q Agricultural labourers 15,926 | Of independent means . 4,818 
4 


Labourers not agricultural § 5,460 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,923 
Clerical profession . . 332 | All occupations .. .. . 100,680 
Legal profession 118] Residue of population 149,230 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 20-6, and in agriculture8-2. The principal 
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Occupations of the People. 57 
manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The hose, employing 13,413 
persons, of whom 222] are under twenty years of age; the lace, 
employing 7885 persons, of whom 1594 are under twenty years of 
age; the cotton, employing 1425 persons (printers included), of 
whom 529 are under twenty years of age; and the silk, employ- 
ing 314 persons (dyers included), of whom 110 are under twenty 
years of age. In addition to the above, 324 persons are returned 
as bleachers, 600 as factory-workers, 123 as spinners, and 122 as 
weavers, the manufacture in which they are engaged not being 


specified. The coal-mines employ 1079 persons, of whom 270 
are under twenty years of age. 


OXFORD. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 168 
nufacture . . « « 17,369 | Other educated persons . 910 
Agriculture . . 20,789 | Maleservauts. . . 2,351 
Farmers and graziers. 2,365 | Female servants . 7,222 
Agricultural labourers 17,909 | Ofindependeut means . 3,857 
Labourers not agricultural 3,878 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,920 
Clerical profession . 383 All occupations . 59,585 
Legal profession . « 110 | Residue of population . 102,058 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 10°7, and in agriculture 12°9. The princi- 
pal manufactures are as follow, viz. :—The lace, employing 564 
persons, of whom 111 are under twenty years of age; the glove, 
employing 281 persons, of whom 54 are under twenty years of 
age; the woollen and blanket, employing 197 persons, of whom 
15 are under twenty years of age; and the plush, employing 116 
persons, of whom 13 are under twenty years of age. In addition 
to the above, 313 persons are returned as weavers, and 69 as spin- 
ners, the manufacture in which they are engaged not being 
Specified. 


RUTLAND. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession 16 


Agriculture . . . 3,316 | Maleservants. . . 407 
_ Farmers and graziers . 616 | Female servants . . 1,028 

Agricultural labourers 2,629 | Of independent means’. 416 
Labourers not agricultural 430 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 259 
Clerical profession . . 66 | Alloccupations . . . 8,038 
Legal profession . . . 8 | Residue‘of population . 13,264 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 9°2, and in agriculture 15°6. | 
SALOP. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . «© 232 
nufacture .-. . . 28,485 | Other educated persons . 1,388 


nufacture . . «+ 1,955 | Other educated persons 90 


Agriculture . . . 28,003 | Male servants. . . 3,229 
Farmers and graziers. 5,024 | Female servants . . 14,252 
Agricultural labourers 22,361 | Of independent means . 5,316 

Labourers not agricultural 13,928 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 2,057 

Clerical profession . 354 | All occupations . . . 98,494 

Legal profession © 158 | Residue of population 140,554 
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58 Occupations of the People. 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is.11-9, and in agriculture 11-7. The princi- 
manufactures are as follow, viz. :—-The iron and nail, employ- 
ing 2320 persons, of whom 562 are under twenty years of age ; 
the earthenware and china, employing (painters and stainers in- 
cluded) 367 persons, of whom 83 are under twenty years of age ; 
the carpet, employing 364 persons, of whom 126 are under 
twenty years of.age; the flax and linen, employing 133 persons, 
of whom 57 are under twenty years of age; and the thread, em- 
loying 123 persons, of whom 84 are under twenty years of age. 
n addition to the above, 317 persons are returned as factory- 
workers, 65 as spinners, and 157 as weavers, the manufacture in 
which they are engaged not being specified. The coal-mines 
employ 3826 persons, of whom 1125 are -under twenty years of 
; the iron 453, of whom 167 are under twenty years of age ; 
and the lead 486, of whom 41 are under twenty years of age ; be- 
sides which 1554 persons are returned simply as miners. The 
quarries employ 539 persons, of whom 155 are under twenty 
years of age. 


SOMERSET. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 521 
nufacture . . . + 56,531 | Other educated persons . 3,107 
Agriculture - « . 44,467 | Maleservants. . . . 5,514 
Farmers and graziers. 8,687 | Female servants . . . 23,511 
Agricultural labourers 34,338 | Of independent means . 14,907 
Labourers not agricultural 20,474 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 5,696 
‘Clerical profession . . 711 | All occupations . . . 178,047 
Legal profession . . + 384 | Residue of population . 257,935 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 13-0, and in agriculture 10:2. The princi- 
pal manufactures are as follow, viz. :—The glove, employing 2856 
persons, of whom 877 are under twenty years of age; the woollen 
and worsted, employing (dyers included) 2075 persons, of whom 
434 are under twenty years of age; the silk, employing (dyers 
included) 1029 persons, of whom 477 are under twenty years of 
age; the lace, employing 555 persons, of whom 252 are under 
twenty years of age; the flax and linen, employing 234 persons, 
of whom 47 are under twenty years of age; the stocking, employ- 
ing 227 persons, of whom 64 are under twenty years of age; and 
the cotton, employing (printers included) 160 persons, of whom 
77 are under twenty years of age. In addition to the above, 
1451 are returned as weavers, 173 as spinners, and 144 as factory- 
workers, the manufactures in which they are severally engaged 
not being specified. The mines employ 3545 persons, of whom 
1080 are under twenty years of age; of this number 3394 are re- 
turned as coal-miners, of whom 1050 are under twenty years of 
age. 
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Occupations of the People. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . 407 
nufacture . . . . 37,466 | Other educated persons . 2,359 
Agriculture . . . 935,541 | Maleservants. . . 5,281 


Farmers and graziers. 3,614 | Femaleservants . . 
Agricultural labourers 30,535 | Of independent means . 11.762 
Labourers not agricultural 12,715 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 7,208 
Clerical profession . . 495 | Alloccupations . . . 140,316 
Legal profession . . . 256 | Residue of population . 214,688 
The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 10°6, and in agriculture 10°0. The:princi- 
pal manufactures are as follow, viz. :—The lace, employing 206 
persons, of whom 38 are under twenty years of age; the silk, em- 
‘ploying (dyers included) 204 persons, of whom 68 are under 
twenty years of age; and the paper, employing 171 persons 
of whom 37 are under twenty yearsof age. In addition to which, 
116 persons are returned simply as weavers, and 39 as spinners. 


STAFFORD. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . « 372 
nufacture . . 95,581 | Other educated persons . 3,207 
Agriculture e e 29,120 Male servants . 4,251 
Farmers and graziers. 6,515 | Female servants . . ~ 19,080 
Agricultural labourers 21,568 | Of independent means . ; 8,173 
Labourers not agricultural 34,917 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 3,669 
Clerical profession . .« 355 | All occupations . . . 201,397 
Legal profession . -. . 227 | Residue of population . 309,107 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 18°7, and in agriculture5°7. Theprincipal 
manufactures are as follow, viz. :—The pottery, employing 17,442 

rsons (burnishers, engravers, gilders, painters, and printers 
included), of whom 6646 are under twenty years of age ; the glass, 
employing 936 persons, of whom 233.are under twenty years of 
age; the iron, employing 6359 persons, of whom 1627 are under 
twenty years of age; the brass, employing 693 persons, of whom 
145 are under twenty years of age; the tin, employing 612 
persons, of whom 172 are under twenty years of age; the 
chain, employing 397 persons, of whom 107 are under twenty 
years of age; the engine and machine, employing 781 persons 
(boiler-makers included), of whom 110 are under twenty years 
of age; the gun and pistol, employing 729 persons, of whom 115 
are under twenty years of age; the boot and shoe, employing 
6877 persons, of whom 1153 are under twenty years of age; the 
silk, employing 2117 persons (dyers included), of whom 931 
are under twenty years of age; the cotton, employing 1165 per- 
sons (dyers and printers included), of whom 475 are under 
twenty years of age; the tape, employing 446 persons, of whom 
92 are under twenty years of age; and the paper, employing 
186 persons, of whom 72 are under twenty years of age; in 
addition to the above, 310 persons are returned as factory-workers, 
.48 as spinners, and 222 as weavers, the manufacture in which 
they are engaged not being specified. The manufacture of 
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60 Occupations of the People. 


articles denominated hardware, employs 12,080 persons, of whom 
2561 are under twenty years-of age; of this number 4268 are 
re in the manufacture of locks and keys, 3992 in that of 

ils, 821 in that of tools of various descriptions, and the re- 
mainder (2989) are returned under the following heads, viz,, 
bridle-bits, curb-chains, currycombs, saddle-trees, spurs, stirrups, 
and other articles of saddler’s ironmongery ; bolts, hinges, screws, 
springs, ferules, pulleys, spindles, and swivels; buckles, buttons, 
pins, tags and tips, candlesticks, coffee-mills, cork-screws, 
covers, fenders, fire-irons, frying-pans, gridirons, scales, steel- 
yards, snuffers, spectacles, spoons, urns, gilt and tin toys,-steel 
and other traps and trays. The coal-mines employ 9937 persons, 
of whom 2294 are under twenty years of age; and the iron- 
mines 2570, of whom 750 are under twenty years of age; in 
addition to which, 6138 persons are. returned as miners, the 
description of mines in which they are employed not being 


stated. The quarries employ 323 persons, of whom 60 are under 


twenty years of age. 
SUFFOLK. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession « « 301 
nufacture . . . ~ 31,572 | Other educated persons . 1,436 
Agriculture . . . . 43,858 | Maleservants. . . . 3,555 
Farmers and graziers. 5,382 | Female servants . . 14,262 
Agricultural labourers 37,351 | Of independent means . 7,499 
Labourers not agricultural 5,212 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 3,901 
Clerical profession 683 | All occupations . . 114,942 
Legal profession . . . 175 | Residue of population . 200,131 
The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 10-0, and in agriculture 13°9. The principal 
manufactures are as follows, viz.:—The silk, employing (dyers 
included) 879 persons, of whom 418 are under twenty years of 
age; the woollen and worsted, employing 169 persons, of whom 
18 are under twenty years of age; and the iron, employing 131 
persons, of whom 21 are under twenty years of age. In addition 
to the above, 832 persons are returned as weavers, 75 spinners, 
and 17 as factory-workers, the manufacture in which they are 
severally engaged not being specified. The malt trade employs 
412 persons, of whom fifteen are under twenty years of age. 


SURREY. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 
nufacture . . 94,289 | Other educated persons . 
Agriculture . . . . 25,352 | Maleservants. . . 9,362 


Farmers and graziers. 2,030 | Female servants . . 
‘Agricultural labourers 19,282 | Of independent means 
Labourers not agricultural 32,079 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 10,217 
Clerical profession . . 427 | All occupations . . . 249,706 


‘Legal profession . . . 834 | Residue of population . 332,972 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, com- 
merce, and manufacture is 16°2, and in agriculture 4°4. The 
principal manufactures are as follows, viz.:—The leather, 
employing 2311 persons (of whom 209 are under twenty 
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Occupations of the People. 61 


years of age), whereof 1397 are returned as curriers, 877 as 
tanners, and 37 as leather-dyers: of these persons, 1299 are em- 
ployed in the parish of Bermondsey ; the hat and hat trade, 
i a fs (dyers included) 2191 persons, of whom 208 are 
under twenty years of age; the silk, employing (dyers included) 
247 persons, of whom 38 are under twenty years of age; the 
calico-printing and dyeing, employing 144 persons of whom 13 
are under twenty years of age; the woollen and cloth, employing 
133 persons, of whom 14 are under twenty years of age; the 
paper, employing 200 persons, of whom 27 are under twenty 
years of age; the parchment and vellum, employing 112 per- 
sons, of whom 17 are under twenty years of age; the earthen- 
ware, employing 217 persons, of whom 35 are under twenty 
years of age; the glass, employing 292 persons, of whom 29 are 
under twenty years of age ; and the iron, employing 223 persons, 
of whom 2] are under 20 years of age. In addition to the above, 
156 persons are returned as weavers, 59 as spinners, and 34 as 
factory-workers, the manufacture in which they are engaged not 
being specified. 
SUSSEX. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 362 
nufacture . . . - 29,134 | Other educated persons . 1,899 
Agriculture . . . . 35,708 | Maleservants. . . . 4,860 
Farmers and graziers. 4,042 | Female servants . . . 17,348 
Agricultural labourers 30,522 | Of independent means . 8,915 
Labourers not agricultural 10,149 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 4,237 
Clerical profession . 446] All occupations . . .. 116,978 
Legal profession . . - 194 | Residue of population . 182,775 
The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 9°7, and in agriculture 11°9. The manufac- 
ture of paper employs 60 persons, of whom 9 are under twenty 
years of age. 


WARWICK. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . 438 
nufacture . 87,947 | Other educated persons 4,031 
Agriculture . . 24,239 | Maleservants. . . 4,667 
Farmers and graziers. 3,799 | Female servants . . 19,258 
Agricultural labourers 19,284 | Of independent means . - 8,976 
Labourers not agricultural 11,804 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 3,499 
Clerical profession. . 351 | Alloccupations . . . 167,928 
Legal profession . «. 288 | Residue of population . .233,787 


The number of persons per cent.engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 21°9, and in agriculture 6:0. The principal 
manufacture consists of articles denominated hardware, which 
employs 5188 persons, of whom 1184 are under twenty years of 
age. Of this number, 1093 are employed in the manufacture of 
tools of various description, 730 in that of needles, 120 in. that 
of pins, 516 in that of nails, 438-in that of screws, and the re- 
mainder, 2291, in making bridle-bits, spurs, stirrups, curb-chains, 
currycombs, and other articles of saddler’s ironmongery, bolts, 
hinges, castors, door and other springs, clasps, rivets, brass 
ferules, buckles, steel chains, brass, iron, and other candlesticks, 
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62 Occupations of the People. 


Jamps, jacks,.and pans of various descriptions, coffee, malt, and 
other mills, cork-screws, cruet-frames, fenders, fire-irons, 
scuttles, snuffers, spoons, sfair-rods, tea and coffee pots, urns, 
scales, and steelyards, brace and other bits, hooks and eyes, bod- 
kins, steel tags, thimbles, shoe and other Gps, mouse and steel 
traps.and. gins,.dog-collars, steel and metal combs, spectacles, 
fish-hooks, ing steel purses, handcuffs, and swords and other 
articles of cutlery. The brass manufacture employs 3388 per- 
‘sons, of whom 852.are under twenty years of age; and the iron 
employs 542 ms, of whom 114 are under twenty years of 
age. In addition to which, 517 persons are returned as founders, 
93 as moulders, and 40.as rollers. The manufacture of guns and 
pistols employs. 2126 persons, of whom 406 are under twenty 
years of age; and that of percussion caps employs 30 persons, of 
whom 9 are under twenty years-of age. The button manufacture 
employs 2913 persons, of whom 89] are under twenty years of 
age; the engine and machine (boiler-makers included), 242 
persons, of whom 30. are under twenty years of age; the 

ritannia, German silver, and other metals, 249 persons, of whom 
59 are under twenty years of age; the toy, 938 persons, of whom 
166 are under twenty years of age; and the tray, 114 persons, of 
whom 8 are under twenty years of age. The manufacture of 
plated ware employs 55 persons, of whom 12 are under twenty 
years of age; that of wire, 381 ns, of whom 84 are under 
twenty years of age; and that of steeland other metallic pens, 
379 persons, of whom 177 are under twenty years of age. In 
addition to the above, 902 persons are returned as silver and 
other platers, and 700 as mishers, chasers, polishers, and 
refiners. The glass manufacture employs 1000 ns, of 
-whom 284 are under twenty years of age. The ribbon manu- 
facture employs 6264 persons, of whom 1052 are under twenty 
years of age ; and the silk, 3040 (dyers included), of whom 583 
are under twenty yearsof age. In addition to which, 3804 per- 
sons are returned as weavers, and 30 as spinners, the manufac- 
ture in which they are engaged not being specified. The manu- 
facture of clocks and watches (principally the latter) employs 
1184 persons, of whom 283 are under twenty years of age, and 
of this number 831 are returned in the city of Coventry. The 
mines employ 1006 persons, of whom 213 are under twenty 
years of. age, whereof the coal-mines employ 784, and the iron 
42 persons. 


WESTMORELAND. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . 63 
mufacture . . . . 7,771 | Other educated 407 


Agriculture . . . 6,566 | Maleservants. . . 1,138 
Farmers and graziers. 2,478 | Femaleservants . . . 3,191 
Agricultural labourers 3,975 | Of independent means . 2,275 

Labourers not agricultural 1,277 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 675 

Clerical profession 99 | Alloccupations . 23,663 

‘Legal profession . . « 44 | Residue of population . 32,791 


_ The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is-13°8, and in agriculture 11°6. The prin- 
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Occupations of the Peaple. 


cipal manufactures.are as follows, viz. :—The woollen, employing 
(dyers included) 420 persons, of whom 107 are under twenty 
years of age; the flax, linen, and tow, employing 302 persons, 
of whom 128 are under twenty years of age; the worsted, em- 
ploying 108 persons, of whom 44 are under twenty years of age; 
the linsey,.employing 91 persons, of whom 16 are under twen 
years of age; and the carpet, employing 87 persons, of whom ' 
are under 20 yearsofage. In addition to the above, 645 persons 
are returned.as weavers, 32 as spinners, and 17 as factory-workers, 
the manufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 
The lead-mines employ 199 persons, of whom 45 are under 
twenty years of age; and the coal-mines employ[57 persons, of 
whom 16 are under twenty years of age; besides which, 16 per- 
sons are returned simply as miners. 


WILTS. 
Commerce, trade,.and. ma- Medical profession 199 
nufacture . . . . 28,027 | Other educated persons . 1,154 
Agriculture 36,390 Male servants . . e 2,717 
Farmers and graziers. 4,456 | Female servants . - 10,379 


Agricultural labourers 31,099 | Of independent means . 5,996 
Labourers not agricultural § 9,252 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 4,659 
Clerical profession . .« 468 | Alloccupations . . . 100,352 
Legal profession . . « 131 | Residue-of population . 158,381 

The number of persons per‘cent, engaged: in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 10°8, and in agriculture 14°1. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are as follow, viz..:—The woollen, employing 
3662 persons (dyers included), of whom 825 are under twenty 
years of age; the lace, employing 248 persons, of whom 81 are 
under twenty years of age; the cotton, employing 154 persons, 
of whom 20 are under twenty years of age; and the silk, employ- 
ing (dyers included) 335 persons, of whom 148 are under twenty 
years of age. In addition to the above, 2216 persons are returned 
as weavers, 242 as spinners, and 94 as factory-workers, the 
manufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 


WORCESTER. 
Commerce, trade,.and ma- Medical profession . . 199 
nufacture . . .« . 39,027 | Other educated persons . 1,615 
Agriculture .« . - . 23,549 | Maleservants. . . . 2,578 
Farmers and graziers. 3,356 | Female servants . . . 8,453 


Agricultural labourers 19,243 | Of independent means . 5,231 
Labourers not agricultural § 9,020 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,935 
Clerical profession . . 302 | All occupations . . . 93,535 
Legal profession . . . 147 | Residue of population . 139,801 

The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 16°7, and in agriculture 10-1. The prin- 
ci manufacture is that of articles denominated hardware, 
which employs 8212 persons, of whom 2186 are under twenty 
years ofage. .Of this number 6226 are employed. in the manu- 
facture of nails, 1162 in that of needles, 160 in that of fish-hooks, 
398 in that of tools of various descriptions, and the remainder 
(266) in that of fenders, fire-irons, shovels, scuttles, salt, frying 
and other pans, hinges, screws, rivets, malt-mills, swords and 
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64 Occupations of the People. 


other articles of cutlery, Jews-harps, and steel toys. The iron 
and steel manufacture employs 1171 persons, of whom 274 are 
under twenty years of age; and the chain 349 persons, of whom 
81 are under twenty years of age. The glass manufacture em- 
ploys 388 persons (painters and gilders included), of whom 75 
are under twenty years of age; and the china 176 persons 
(burnishers, enamellers, gilders, painters, and printers included), 
of whom 44 are under twenty years of age. The glove manufacture 
employs 1848 persons, of whom 308 are under twenty years of age ; 
the carpet and rug, 1426 persons, of whom 438 are under twenty 
years of age; the woollen and worsted 381 persons (dyers in- 
cluded), of whom 105 are under twenty years of age; and the 
silk 187 persons (dyers included), of whom 36 are under twenty 
years of age; in addition to which 170 persons are returned 
as factory-workers, 105 as spinners, and 1130 as weavers, the 
manufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 
The mines employ 2030 persons, of whom 492 are under twenty 
years of age; whereof the coal-mines employ 912, and the iron 
52 persons; the stone-quarries employ 323 persons, of whom 51 
are under twenty years of age. 


YORK, EAST RIDING. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 218 
nufacture . .« . . 25,297 | Other educated persons . 1,550 
Agriculture . . . . 23,506 | Maleservants . . . 2,048 
Farmers and graziers. 4,475 | Femaleservants . . . 11,027 
Agricultural labourers 18,378 | Of independent means . 6,038 
Labourers not agricultural 5,304 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,717 
Clerical profession . . 327 | All occupations . . . 80,944 
Legal profession . . « 115 | Residue of population . 113,992 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 13°0, and in agriculture 12°1. There are 
no manufactures of importance in this aiding ; the cotton manu- 
facture employs (dyers and printers included) 257 persons, of 
whom 88 are under twenty years of age; the flax and linen 
employs (dyers included) 79 persons, of whom 11 are under 
twenty years of age; the lace employs 33 persons, of whom 4 
are under twenty years of age; the woollen employs 26 persons, 
of whom 3 are under twenty years of age; the iron employs 41 
Perootis, of whom 4 are under twenty years of age; and the 

iler employs 91 persons, of whom 17 are under twenty years 
of age. In addition to the above, 14 persons are returned as 
factory-workers, 126 as spinners, and 166 as weavers, the manu- 
facture in which they are engaged not being specified. . 


e: YORK, CITY AND AINSTY. 
+ Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . 


if 


80 

nufacs re . 6,994 | Other educated persons . 453 
Agricultue . . . 2,179 | Maleservants. . . . 602 
Fas:uers and graziers . 495 | Female servants . . . 2,743 
Agric ‘nral labourers 1,519 | Of independent means . 1,596 
| Labourer agricultural 1,202 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 513 
| Clerical pro ssion 72 | All occupations . . 16,828 
Legal professina 75 | Residue of pqpulation . 21,493 
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Occupations of the People. 65 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 18°3, and in agriculture 5°7. The principal 
manufactures of the city and ainsty of York are as follow, viz. :— 
The flax and linen, employing (dyers included) 120 persons, of 
whom 20 are under twenty years of age; the comb, employing 
107 persons, of whom 5 are under twenty years of age; and the 
glass, employing (stainers included) 55 persons, of whom 3 are 
under twenty years of age. In addition to the above, 8 persons 
are returned as factory-workers, 26 as spinners, and 41 as weavers, 
the manufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 


YORK, NORTH RIDING. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . eo 197 
nufacture «.« . . . 23,625 | Other educated persons . 1,128 
Agriculture . . . . 28,177 | Male servants . - 2,614 
Farmers and graziers. 7,946 | Femaleservants . . . 11,163 
Agricultural labourers 19,752 | Of independent means . 6,389 
Labourers not agricultural 4,556 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,515 
Clerical profession . . 367 | All occupations . . . 81,580 
Legal profession . . . 147 | Residue of population . 122,542 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 11°6, and in agriculture 13°8. The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz. :—the flax and linen, employing 
679 Loe of whom 101 are under twenty years of age; the 
woollen and worsted, employing 240 persons (dyers and printers 
included), of whom 28 are under twenty years of age; and the 
rope, employing 154 persons, of whom 24 are under twenty years 
of age ; in addition to which, 439 persons are returned as weavers, 
and 87 as spinners, the manufacture in which they are engaged 
not being specified. The earthenware manufacture employs 
307 persons (painters included), of whom 100 are under twenty 
years of age; the alum-works, 215 persons, of whom 31 are 
under twenty years of age; the iron, 97 persons, of whom 23 are 
under twenty years of age; and the lead, 61 persons, of whom 
7 are under twenty years of age. The mines employ 1442 
persons (of whom 225 are under twenty years of age), whereof 


the lead-mines employ 1048, the coal-mines 255, and the iron- 
mines 45 persons. 


YORK, WEST RIDING. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . « 894 
nufacture ... . 284,446 | Other educated persons . 6,472 
Agriculture . . . . 49,297 | Maleservants. . . . 7,806 
Farmers and graziers. 16,738 | Femaleservants . . . 34,594 


Agricultural labourers 30,321 | Of independent means . 21,550 
Labourers not agricultural 40,681 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 7,150 
Clerical profession . . 866 | All occupations . . . 460,772 
Legal profession . . . 523 | Residue of population . 693,329 

The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 24°6, and in agriculture 4°3. The manu- 
factures of this Riding are most extensive, the various textile 
fabrics employing together (dyersand printers included) 136,992 
persons; of these 64,603 are returned in the woollen* and cloth 


* In the Wootten, Corton, and Worstep MAnuractures, the following subsidiary 
occupations are mentioned in the Returns, which it has been attempted to classify in 
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66 Occupations of the People. 


manufacture, of whom 14,572 are under twenty years of age; 
19,403 in the worsted, of whom"8308 are-under twenty years of 
age; 15,409 in the cotton, of whom 6463 are under twenty years 
of age; 9751 in the flax and linen, of whom 4189 are under 
twenty years of age; 6683 in the stuff, of whom 2624 are under 
twenty years of age; 3489 in the eo of whom 563 are 
under twenty years of age; 912 in silk, of whom 318 are 
under twenty years of age; and 537 in the carpet, of whom 103 
are under twenty years of age; 1541 persons are also returned 
as spinners, and 14,530 as weavers, the manufacture in which 


the Various processes to which they respectively belong, viz.:—in the Woollen Manu- 
facture are returned—Pickers and Sorters, comprising pickers, sorters, strippers, weighers, 
wool-inspettors, also waste-sorters and pickers; Washers, Cleaners, Dyers, com- 
ising washers, and washhousemen, cleaners, scourers, steamers, stampers, preparers, 
rs, and stovers, also flock-cleaners and dressers; Dyers, comprising cloth-dyers, 
wool-dyers ; Willowers, comprising willowers, devillers, shoddy mill-workers; Scrib- 
blers, comprising scribble-fillers, scribblers; Carders, comprising card-cleaners, feeders, 
fillers and ‘piecers, breakers, carders, carding-cutters, engine and machine-feeders, 
feeders, -carders; Slubbers, comprising billy-piecers, slubbers, piecers, Jisting- 
Slubbers, shoddy-piecers; Drawers and Doublers,: comprising drawers, doublers, 
doffers, creelers, rovers; Spinners, comprising billy-spinners, doffers, listing-spinners, 
listing-twiners, mule-spinners, piecers, and pieceners, spinners, also twiners, twisters, 
warp-twisters; Warpers and Winders, comprising bobbin-winders, lasting-winders, 
listing-winders, reelers, warpers, winders; Sizers, comprising sizers of woollens, warp 
and yarn-sizers and dressers, wool-starchers and stiffeners; Weavers, comprising cloth- 


hpers, cutters, 
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; weavers, fancy-weavers,. hand-loom-weavers, lasting-weavers, mixture-weavers, plush- 
pos weavers, power-loom-weavers and tenters, weavers, waste-weavers ; Fullers, comprising 
} ; cloth-bleachers, cleaners, fullers, stockers, tenterers and tenters, scourers, and warp- 
= ‘scourers; Burlers, comprising fine-drawers, piece-burlers, searchers; Teazers and 
Giggers, comprising cloth-brushers, framers, giggers, and gig-tenters, raisers, hand- 
ie raisers, raisers of nap, shoddy-teazers, stretchers, teazers, teazle-clippers and setters ; 
‘Croppers aud Shearers, comprising and nap-cutters ; 
Boilers, comprising cloth-boilers, steamers ; nishers,, comprising cloth- 
i dressers, finishers and glossers, glazers, press-setters, and pressers; Packers, Ware- 
ig housemen, &c., comprising cloth-letterers and numberers,.makers-up, packers, ware- 
fh ‘housemen, wool-carriers, and porters. In addition to the above are returned, managers, 
i f overlookers, foremen, and book-keepers. In the Cotton Manufacture-are returned— 
i | Cleaners,’ Pickers, and Sorters, comprising batters, cleaners, mixers, pickers, preparers, 
f i sorters, spreaders, and strippers; Willowers and Scutchers, comprising’ blowers, blow- 
it ‘hole tenters, engine-feeders, feeders, frame-tenters, lap-machine and lap-frame tenters 
j ; and workers, lappers, scutchers, scutcher-feeders, and willowers; Carders, comprising 
e card-feeders, card-room hands and workers, card-pieceners and piecers, card cleaners, 
( { engine-feeders, feeders, and fillers; Drawers and Doublers, comprising card-fillers, 
doffers,, double-tenters, doublers, drawers and drawers-in, drawing-frame teuters, 
framers, piecers, sliverers, and slubbers ; Rovers, comprising bobbin-carriers, layers, 
setters, tenters and doffers, creelers, doffers, fillers, piecers, rovers, rover-tenters, 
if roving setters, and setters-in; Spinners, comprising cotton-spinners, 
i ; jack-spinners, jenny-spinners, throstle-spinners (including throstle-piecers, doffers and 
tenters, and throstlers), mule-spinners:(including mule-piecers, scavengers, sweepers, 
ahd pieceners), bobbin-twiners, and twisters, twiners, and warp-twisters; 
, ers, Warvers, and Winders, comprising bobbin-winders, -pirn-winders, reelers, 
throstle-winders, twist-winders, winders, yarn-winders and beamers; Dressers, com- 
prising dressers, paste-makers, sizers, warp and yarn-dressers; Weavers, comprising 
a: a d and power-loom weavers, and loom-tenters; Packers and Warehousemen, com- 
ae prismg hankers and grossers, makers-up, puckers, piece-hookers, takers-in, twist- 
‘packers, and weighers. In. the Worsted Manufacture are returned—Sorters, comprising 
a mixers, pickers, and sorters; Washers, comprising cleaners, washers, scourers, and 
4 oe stampers; Dryers and Stovers; Pluckers ; Combers, comprising combers and machine- 
ae | combers; Breakers, comprising carders, card-cleaners; piecers, feeders, sliver-layers, 
ft sliverers, and scribblers; Drawers, comprising doublers,. drawers, and preparers ; 
pa Rovers, comprising bobbin-doffers, rovers, and roving-tenters; Spinners, comprising 
ihe 8 throstle-spinners, mule-spinners, piecers, and sweepers; Reelers, comprising reelers, 
te i twiners, twisters, and winders.; Warpers, comprising warpers, warp-beamers and 
.° a0 beamers;; Sizers, comprising dressers, sizers, and stiffeners ; Weavers, comprising hand- 
eto loom weavers, steam and power-loom weavers, and tenters; Finishers, comprising 
a -croppers, dryers, finishers, pressers, and singers; Packers and Warehousemen, com- 
ee prising hankers and grossers, makers-up, numberers of stuffs, packers, takers-in, and 
yarn-packers. 


Occupations of the People. 67 


they are engaged not being specified. In addition to which, 
2053 persons are returned as bein — in making tools 
used in these manufactures, as wool cards and combs, hackles, 
healds, reeds, shuttles, and spindles. The manufactures of cut- 
lery and hardware, which are carried on chiefly at Sheffield and 
in the surrounding districts, employ 14,603 persons, of whom 
8654 are i ip in making various articles of cutlery, whereof 
1759 are under twenty years of age; 729 in making hafts and 
scales in connexion with cutlery, whereof 108 are under twenty 
years of age;. 2854 in making files, of. whom 740 are under 
twenty years of age; 1595 in making other tools of various 
descriptions, of whom 303 are under twenty years of age; and 
the remainder (771) are variously employed-in the manufacture 
of fenders, fire-irons, shovels, spoons, tea-pots, and tea-pot 
handles, candlesticks, snuffers, corkscrews, spirals, covers, fry- 
ing-pans, and skewers; brace, bridle, and otter bits, buckles, 
hooks, clasps, busks, and tips; pins, needles, steel pens, spec- 
tacles, steel toys, and magnets; bolts, screws, ferules, metal caps, 
rings and rivets; powder-flasks, skates, springs, scale-beams, 
and spears. The iron manufacture employs 2143 persons, of 
whom 535 are under twenty years of age; the nail, 1262 persons, 
of whom 269 are under twenty years of age; the Britannia, 
German silver, white and other metals, 917 persons, of whom 
199 are under twenty years of age; the wire, 482 persons, of 
whom 49 are under twenty years of age; the steel, 312 persons, 
of whom 42 are under twenty years of age; the brass, 258 per- 
sons, of. whom 50 are under twenty years of age; the engine 
and machine, 1391 persons (boiler-makers included), of whom 
323 are under. twenty years of age; in addition to which, 116 
persons are returned as founders, and 742 as moulders, the 
manufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 
The manufacture of pottery and earthenware employs (painters 
and printers included) 1081 persons, of whom 286 are under 
twenty years of age; that of glass, 341 persons, of whom 93 are 
under twenty years of age; and that of paper, 415 persons, of 
whom 88 are under twenty years of age. The mines employ 
14,310 persons, of whom 4650 are under twenty years of age; 
of this number the coal-mines employ 11,566; the iron-mines, 
1491 ; and’ the lead-mines, 571 persons ; the quarries emplo 
persons, whereof 1404 are employed in the stone quarries, of 
whom 236 are under twenty years of age. 


ANGLESEY. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . « 29 
nufacture . 4,100} Other educated 92 
Agriculture e 7,720 Male servants: . e 


Farmers and. 2,348 | Female servants. . . 
Agricultural Tabo 5,299 | Of independent means . 1,094 
Labourers not agricultural 1,336 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 718 
Clerical profession. . « 103 | All occupations . . . 18,687 
Legal profession . .. . 10 | Residue of population .. 32,213 
The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
- and manufacture is 8:1 and in agriculture 15°2.. The mines 
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Occupations of the People. 


employ 699 persons, of whom 103 are under twenty years of 
age. Of this number, 257 persons are returned as copper- 
miners, 114 as coal-miners, and 328 simply as miners. The 
quarries employ 66 persons, all of whom, with the exception of 
1 person, are above twenty years of age. 
BRECON. | 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . ¢ 49 
nufacture « 5,789 | Other educated persons . 173 
Agriculture . . 5,589 | Male servants . . 406 
Farmers and graziers. 2,107 | Femaleservants . . ~ 5,612 
Agricultural labourers 3,410 | Of independent means . 1,305 
Labourers not agricultural § 5,418 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 393 
Clerical profession . . 136 | All occupations . . . 22,908 
Legal profession . 21 | Residue of population . 32,695 
The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 10°4, and in agriculture 10°1. The principal 
manufacture is the iron, which employs 518 persons, of whom 
89 are under twenty years of age; the woollen manufacture 
employs 33 persons, of whom 7 are under twenty years of age. 
In addition to which, 28 persons are returned as spinners, and 
110 as weavers, the manufacture in which they are engaged not 
being specified. The mines employ 3315 persons (of whom 811 
are under twenty years of age); of this number 1093 are em- 
ployed in the coal, and 125 in the iron mines. The quarries 
employ 164 persons, of whom 19 are under twenty years of age. 
CARDIGAN. 
Commerce, trade, and ma-- Medical profession . « 48 
nufacture . $5,657 | Other educated persons . 143 


Agriculture e 8,996 Male servants e 1,212 
Farmers and graziers. 3,467 | Femaleservants . « 8,363 
Agricultural labourers 5,478 | Of independent means 2,193 

Labourers not agricultural § 1,596 {| Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 665 

Clerical profession . 145 | Alloccupations . . 25,805 

Legal profession »« . .- 20 } Residue of population . 42,691 

The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 8°2 and in agriculture 13:1. The principal 

manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The woollen, employing 138 

persons, of whom 26 are under twenty years of age; and the hat, 

employing 117, of whom 2 are under twenty years of age: in 

addition to which 270 persons are returned as weavers, and 187 

as spinners, the manufacture in which they are engaged not 

being specified. The mines employ 774 persons, of whom 85 

are under twenty years of age; of this number 545 are returned 

as lead-miners. 


CARMARTHEN. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession - . . 64 
nufacture 9,070 | Other educated persons . 384 
Agriculture . . 14,511 | Maleservants. . . . 1,068 
Farmers and graziers, 5,503 | Female servants . . . 13,373 
Agricultural labourers 8,936 | Of independent means . 3,602 
Labourers not agricultural 3,429 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,031 
Clerical profession . . ~ 189 | Alloccupations . . . 40,883 
Legal profession . « « 68 | Residue of population . 65,443 
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The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 8°5, and in agriculture 13-7. The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The copper, employing 257 
persons, of whom 28 are under twenty years of age; the iron, 
‘employing 60 persons, of whom 4 are under twenty years of 

age; the woollen, employing 106 persons, of whom 22 are under 
twenty years of age; and the cotton, employing 20 persons, of 
whom 2 are under twenty years of age: in addition to which 
328 persons are returned as weavers, and 44 as spinners, the 
manufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 
The mines employ 1637 persons (whereof 362 are under twenty 
years of age); of this number the coal-mines employ 1499, and 
the lead-mines 74 persons. 


CARNARVON. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession 65 
nufacture . . + e 6,278 | Other educated persons . 200 
Agriculture . . . 9,813 | Maleservants. . . .© 490 
Farmers and graziers. 3,496 | Female servants . . . 1,976 
Agricultural labourers 6,195} Of independent means . 2,281 
Labourers not agricultural 5,799 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 401 
Clerical profession . « 131 | All occupations . . , 31,025 
Legal profession . . ¢ 24 | Residue of population . 50,068 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 7°’7, and in agriculture 12°1.. The manufac- 
tures are of little importance. The nail employs 52 persons, of 
whom 7 are under twenty years of age ; and the woollen 37 per- 
sons, of whom 6 are under twenty years of age. In addition to 
which, 204 persons are returned as weavers, and 24 as spinners, 
the manufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 
The quarries employ 4166 persons (whereof 1081 are under 
twenty years of age) ; of this number 2832 are employed in slate- 
quarries. The mines employ 586 persons (whereof 81 are under 


twenty years of age); of this number 439 are employed in cop- 
per-mines. 


DENBIGH. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . .« 72 
nufacture 8,334} Other educated persons . 345 
Agriculture . . . 11,441 | Maleservants. . . - 1,292 
Farmers and graziers 3,467 | Female servants . 9,182 
Agricultural labourers 7,767 | Of independent means . 1,968 
Labourers not agricultural 4,639 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 931 
Clerical profession . « 112 | All occupations . . . 34,740 
Legal profession .« © 6 39 | Residue of population . 54,126 
The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 9°4, and in agriculture 12°9, The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The iron, employing 212 
persons, of whom 51 are under twenty years of age; the nail, 
employing 147 persons, of whom 32 are under twenty years of 
age; and the woollen, employing 174 persons, of whom 40 are 
under twenty years of age. In addition to which, 156 persons 
are returned as weavers, and 55 as spinners, the manufacture in 
which they are severally engaged not being specified. The 
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mines employ 2439 ‘sein of whom 570 are under twenty years 
of age; of this number 1991 are returned as coal-miners, and 84 
as lead-miners, The quarries employ 142 persons, of whom 9 
are under twenty years of age. 


FLINT. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession e¢ 76 
nufacture . . . . 6,387 | Other educated persons . 318 
Agriculture . . . . 45,491 | Maleservants. . . . 1,126 
Farmers and graziers. 1,771 | Female servants . 5,510 
Agricultural labourers 3,586 | Of independent means . 1,252 
Labourers not agricultural 5,701 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 395 
Clerical profession . . 71 {| Alloccupations . . . 24,512 
Legal profession . . . 23 | Residue of population . 42,407 
The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 9°5, and in agriculture 8*2. The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The lead, employing 285 
persons, of whom 22 are under twenty years of age; the copper, 
employing 73 persons, of whom 24 are under twenty years of 
age; the iron, employing 50 persons, of whom 4 are under 
twenty years of age; and the cotton, employing 247 persons 
(printers included), of whom 124 are under twenty years of age. 
In addition to which, 44 persons are returned as weavers, and 
18 as spinners, the manufacture in which they are engaged not 
being specified. The mines employ 3941 persons, whereof 630 
are under twenty years of age; of this number the coal-mines 

employ 1698, and the lead-mines 1439 persons. 


GLAMORGAN. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession 


132 
nufacture . ~. + . 23,939 | Other educated persons . 793 
Agriculture . . . . 10,086 | Maleservants. . . . 1,364 
Farmers and graziers. 3,191 | Female servants . 15,620 
Agricultural labourers 6,643 | Of independent means . 4,071 
Labourers not agricultural 19,369 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 854 
Clerical profession . . 259 | Alloccupations . . . 70,703 
Legal profession . . . 90 | Residue of population . 100,485 
’The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 14-0, and in agriculture 5-9. The principal 
manufactures .are as follow, viz.:—The iron, employing 3113 
persons, of whom 579 are under twenty years of age; the cop- 
per, employing 1343 persons, of whom 268 are under twenty 
years of age; the tin, employing 491 persons, of whom 186 are 
under twenty years of age; the nail, employing 160 persons, of 
whom 19 are under twenty years of age; the earthenware, em- 
ploying (painters included) 138 persons, of whom 30 are under 
twenty years of age; and the woollen, employing 119 persons, 
of whom 15 are under twenty years of age (exclusive of 287 per- 
sons returned simply as weavers, and 187 as spinners). The 
coal-mines employ 6537 persons, of whom 1567 are under twenty 
years of age; the iron employ 1347 persons, of whom 330 are 
under twenty years of age; and the copper employ 97 persons, 
of whom 17 are under twenty years of age. In addition to the 
above, 3465 persons are returned simply as miners. ._ The quar- 
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ries employ 131 persons, of whom 20 are under twenty years 
of age. 
MERIONETH. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 29 
nufacture . . « e 3,176 | Other educated persons . 116 
Agriculture . . 5,677 | Maleservants. . . . 393 
Farmers and graziers. 2,367 | Femaleservants . . . 4,662 
Agricultural labourers 3,262 | Of independent means .. ~ 1,043 
Labourers not agricultural 1,801 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 455 
Clerical profession . . 56 | Alloccupations . . . 15,613 
Legal profession .« . « 17 | Residue of population . 23,719 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 8°1, and in agriculture 14-4. There is no 
manufacture of any extent in this county. The woollen manu- 
facture employs 67 persons, of whom 10 are under twenty years 
of age; and 186 persons are returned simply as weavers, 73 as 
rsa and 6 as factory-workers, the manufacture in which 
they are engaged not being specified. The lead-mines employ 
52 persons, and the copper-mines 49 persons ; besides which 111 
persons are returned simply as miners. The quarries employ 
861 persons, of whom 180 are under twenty years of age. 


MONTGOMERY. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . 
nufacture . . . . 7,550 | Other educated persons 
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Farmers and graziers. 3,483 | Femaleservants . . 7,516 
Agricultural labourers 6,669 | Of independent means 1,177 
Labourers not agricultural § 1,266 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 864 
Clerical profession . « 108 | All occupations . . . 26,765 
Legal profession . . .« 33 | Residue of population . 42,454 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 10°9, and in agriculture 14°8, The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The woollen and cloth, em- 
ploying 866 persons, of whom 147 are under twenty years of 
age; and the flannel, employing (dyers included) 351 persons, 
of whom 63 are under twenty years of age. In addition to the 
above, 320 persons are returned as spinners, and 875 as weavers, 
the manufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 


PEMBROKE. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 48 
nufacture . . . . 17,883 | Other educated persons . 274 
Agriculture . . 9,470 | Maleservants. . . 1,413 


Agriculture. . . . + 10,229 | Maleservants . . 787 


Farmers’and graziers. 2,993 | Female servants . . 11,227 
Agricultural labourers 6,384 | Of independent means 3,147 
Labourers not agricultural 2,770 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 943 
Clerical profession . .« 236 | All occupations . . . 33,317 
Legal profession 43 | Residue of population . 54,727 
The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 9°0, and in agriculture 10°$. There are no 

_ manufactures of any extent in this county. The stocking-manu- 
facture employs 40 persons, all of whom are above twenty years 
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of age; and the woollen 33 persons, of whom 5 are under twenty 
years of age. In addition to the above, 8 persons are returned 
as factory-workers, 78 as spinners, and 137 as weavers, the ma- 
nufacture in which they are employed not being specified. The 
mines empiey 874 persons, whereof 851 are returned as coal- 
miners, of whom 225 are under twenty years of age; and 23 as 
miners (branch not specified), of whom 5 are under twenty 
years of age. The quarries employ 78 persons (of whom 9 are 
under twenty years of age); of these, 31 are returned as em- 
— ay limestone-quarries, 2 in slate, and the remainder not 
specified. =n. 
RADNOR. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession «+ 6 18 
nufacture . « + + 1,970 | Other educated persons . 51 
Agriculture . . + «+ 4,609 | Male servants . ° 368 
Farmers and graziers . 1,584 | Female servants . . . 2,798 
~ Agricultural labourers 3,008 | Of independent means. 845 
Labourers not agricultural 306 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 180 
Clerical profession . 64 | Alloccupatios . . 10,028 
Legal profession »« «+ « 8 | Residue of population . 15,328 
The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 7°8, and in agriculture 18°2. 


BRITISH ISLES.* 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession 


183 
859 


nufacture . 17,589 | Other educated persons 


Farmers and graziers. 3,960 | Female servants . . 9,610 
Agricultural labourers 4,246 | Of independent means 7,176 
Labourers not agricultural § 3,373 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,173 
Clerical profession . « 137 } Alloccupations . . . 49,910 
Legal profession . ». . 114 | Residue of population . 74,130 
The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 14°2, and in agriculture 6°8. There are no 
manufactures of importance in these islands. In the Isle of Man, 
94 persons are employed in the flax and linen manufacture, of 
whom 7 are under twenty years of age; 335 as weavers, 72 as 
spinners, and 23 as factory-workers, the manufacture in which 
ey are engaged not being specified. The mines of these islands 
employ 501 persons, of whom 55 are under twenty years of age: 
of this number, 299 are employed in the lead-mines. The quar- 
ries employ 159 persons, of whom 6 are under twenty years of 
age. 


Agriculture . . e« 8,493 | Maleservants. . 1,112 
e 


ABERDEEN. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession 341 
nufacture .-. « « 27,937 | Other educated persons 1,171 
Agriculture . . . 25,224 | Maleservants. 1,334 
Farmers and graziers. 8,677 | Female servants . . 13,377 
Agricultural labourers 15,974 | Of independent means . 6,837 
Labourers not agricultural 3,559 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,947 
Clerical profession . ¢ 220 | All occupations . . . 84,790 
Legal profession « «. « 174 | Residue of population . 107,597 


* The islands include Guernsey and its seven adjacent isles, Jersey, and the Isle of 
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The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 14°5, and in agriculture 13-1. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are as follow, viz. :—The carpet, employing 
186 persons, of whom 34 are under twenty years of age; the 
cotton, employing (printers included) 1448 persons, of whom 
585 are under twenty years of age; the flax and linen, employ- 
ing 3489 persons, of whom 1321 are under twenty years of age ; 
the lint, employing 223 persons, of whom 133 are under twenty 
years of age ; the rope, cord, and twine, employing 224 persons, 
of whom 93 are under twenty years of age; the stocking, em- 
ploying 1330 persons, of whom 28 are under twenty years of 
age; the woollen and worsted, employing 840 persons, of whom 

301 dre under twenty years of age; the paper, employing 173 
persons, of whom 42 are under twenty years of age; and the 
comb, employing 220 persons, of whom 448 are under twenty 
years of age. In addition to the above, 125 persons are returned 
as spinners, 407 as weavers, and 315 as factory-workers, the ma- 
nufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 


ARGYLL. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . « 92 
nufacture . . 6,194 | Other educated persons . 408 
Agriculture . . 13,187 | Maleservants. . . 1,149 

Farmers and graziers. 4,546 | Female servants . . . 4,923 
Agricultural labourers 8,522 | Of independent means . 1,401 
Labourers not agricultural 1,545 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,039 
Clerical profession . « 91 | Alloccupations . . . 32,354 
Legal profession . . « 53 | Residue of population . 65,017 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 

and manufacture is 6°4, and in agriculture 13°6. 
AYR. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession 


171 
nufacture . . . « 33,137 | Other educated persons 634 


Agriculture . . . 11,160 | Maleservants. . . 1,350 
Farmers and graziers . 3,028 | Femaleservants . . . 7,130 
Agricultural labourers 7,829 | Of independent means . 2,510 

Labourers not agricultural 6,189 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 720 

Clerical profession . . 155 | All occupations . . . 64,471 

Legal profession . . « 133 | Residue of population . 99,885 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 20:2, and in agriculture 6°8, The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz.:—the cotton, employing 
(printers included) 9229 persons, of whom 2390 are under 
twenty years of age; the muslin, employing (embroiderers and 
printers included) 1986 persons, of whom 570 are under twenty 
years of age; the silk, employing (embroiderers and dyers in- 
cluded) 682 persons, of whom 143 are under twenty years of 
age; the woollen and cloth, employing (dyers included) 602 
persons, of whom 142 are under twenty years of age; the carpet 
and rug, employing (printers included) 521 persons, of whom 
8 are under twenty years of age; the flax and linen, employ- 
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ing (dyers included) 375 persons, of whom 134 are under twenty 
years of age; the thread, employing (dyers included) 161 per- 
sons, of whom 38 are under twenty years of age; and the stock- 
ing, employing 125 persons, of whom 2 are under twenty years 
ofage. In addition to the above, 2067 persons are returned as 
Weavers, 237 as spinners, 178 as bleachers, and 140 as embroi- 
derers, the manufacture in which they are engaged not being 
specified. The nail manufacture employs 135 persons, of whom 
12 are under twenty years of age ; and the iron employs 93 per- 
sons, of whom 15 are under twenty years of age. The mines 
employ 2529 persons, of whom 665 are under twenty years of 
age; and of whom 2320 are returned as coal-miners, 172 as iron- 
miners, and 34 simply as miners. The quarries employ 165 per- 
sons, of whom 4 are under twenty years of age. 


BANFF. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . 82 
nufacture . . . «+ 4,236 | Other educated persons 261 
Agriculture. « 7,581 | Male servants. . . 209 
Farmers and graziers . 2,553 | Female servants . . 3,406 
Agricultural labourers 4,925 , Of independent means 1,581 
Labourers not agricultural 615 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 573 
Clerical profession . . 64 | All occupations . . . 19,897 
Legal professioi . . . 50 | Residue of population . 29,782 
The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 

and manufacture is 8°5, and in agriculture 15°3. 


BERWICK. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . « 44 
nufacture . . . 3,608 Other educated persons . 158 


Agriculture . . . 6,173 ; Maleservants. . 406 
Farmers and graziers . 519 | Female servants . . 2,018 
Agricultural labourers 5,501 | Of independent means. 734 

Labourers not agricultural 439 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 340 

Clerical profession . .« 59 | Alloccupations . . . 14,394 

Legal profession . + « 32 | Residue of population . 20,044 


The number of persons percent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 10°5, and in agriculture 17°9. The cotton 
manufacture employs. 128 persons, of whom.18 are under twenty 
years of age; and the linen 80 persons, of whom 2:are under 
twenty years of age. In addition to which, 29 persons are re- 
turned as spinners, and 32 as. weavers, the manufacture in which 
they are engaged not being specified, 3 


BUTE. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 29 
nufacture . . . . 1,848 | Other educated persons . 92 


Agriculture . . 41,419 | Maleservants . . . 129 
and graziers . 612 | Female servants . . 960 
Agricultural labourers: 764 | Of independent means. 511 
Labourers not agricultural 156 | Alms-people, pensioners, &e. 67 
Clerical profession 26 | Alloceupatios . 5,782 
Legal profession . «+ + 12 | Residue of population . 9,958 
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The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 11°8, and in agriculture 9°0. The principal 
manufacture is the cotton, which employs 357 persons, of whom 
137 are under twenty years of age. In addition. to which, 110 
persons are returned as weavers, and 38 as spinners, the manu- 
facture in which they are engaged not being specified. 


Commerce, trade, and ma-, 


CAITHNESS. 

Commerce, trade, and ma-- Medical profession . . 18. 

pufacture . . . . 3,166 | Other educated persons . 153 

Agriculture . « 95,116 | Maleservants. . . 238 

Farmers and graziers. 1,915 | Female servants . . . 1,697 

. Agricultural labourers 3,164 | Of independent means. . 648 
_ Labourers not agricultural 422 | Alms-people, pensioners, &e. 323 ° 

Clerical profession. 22 | Alloccupations . . . 12,930 
Legal profession « 16 | Residue of population 23,413 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 8°7, and in agriculture 14°]. 


CLACKMANNAN. 


Medical profession . . 22 
nufacture . . . . 2,144 | Other educated persons . 114 
Agriculture . 952 Male servants e 100 
Farmers and graziers . 126 | Female servants . ; 574 
Agricultural labourers 771 | Of independent means . 9387 
Labourers not agricultural 1,274 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 34 
Clerical profession . ,27 | All occupations. 6,786 
Legal profession . | Residue of population . 12,369 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 16°4, and in agriculture 5:0. The principal 
manufacture is the woollen, which employs (dyers included) 
961 persons, of whom 303 are under twenty years of age. In 
addition to which, 42 persons. are returned as weavers, 38 as 
factory-workers, and 5 as spinners, the manufacture in which 
they are engaged not being specified. The coal-mines employ 
620 persons, of whom 136 are under twenty years of age; and 
the iron-mines employ 115 persons, of whom 29 are under 
twenty years of age. In addition to which, 22:persons are re- 
turned simply as miners. oF 


DUMBARTON. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . « 51 
nufacture . . . . Other educated persons 240 
Agriculture . . . . 2,603 | Maleservants. . . . 315 
Farmers and graziers . 521 | Femaleservants . . . 1,965 
Agricultural labourers 1,941 | Of independent means . 852 
Labourers not agricultural § 2,817 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 100 
Clerical profession Alloccupatioss, . . 21,107 
Legal profession . . . 50 | Residue of population . 23,189 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce. 
and manufacture is 25'8, and in agriculture 5:9. The principal 
manufacture is the cotton, employing (printers and dyers in- 
cluded) 5246 persons, of whom 2569 are under twenty years of 
E2 
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age; the glass manufacture, employing 70 persons, of whom 15 
are under twenty years of age; and the paper employs 130 per- 
sons, of whom 48 are under twenty years of age. In addition to 
which, 71 persons are returned as factory-workers, 1044 as 
weavers, and 1] as spinners, the manufacture in which they are 
engaged not being specified. The mines employ 251 persons, 
of whom 73 are under twenty years of age; whereof 205 are 
employed in the coal, and 31 in the iron mines. The quarries 
employ 198 persons, of whom 16 are under twenty years of age. 


DUMFRIES. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . 78 
nufacture 9,229 | Other educated persons 445 
Agriculture . . . 10,938 | Maleservants. . . 498 
Farmers and graziers. 1,858 | Female servants . . 3,214 
Agricultural labourers 6,919 | Of independent means . 1,683 
Labourers not agricultural 1,515 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 743 
Clerical profession . 112 | Alloccupations . . . 28,829 
Legal profession . . - 62 | Residue of population . 44,001 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 12°7, and in agriculture 15°0. The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz. :—The cotton, employing 1189 
persons, of whom 269 are under twenty years of age; the 
stocking, employing 375 persons, of whum 92 are under twenty 
years of age; and the woollen and cloth, employing (dyers in- 
cluded) 226 persons, of whom 53 are under twenty years of age. 
In addition to which, 62 persons are returned simply as spin- 
ners, and 266 as weavers, the manufacture in which they are 
engaged not being specified. The coal-mines employ 113 per- 
sons, of whom 20 are under twenty years of age; and the lead- 
mines employ 155 persons, of whom 25 are under twenty years 
of age. 


EDINBURGH. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 
nufacture . . e « 44,479 | Other educated persons . 
Agriculture . . . 7,756 | Maleservants. . 2,456 


898 
3,585 


Farmers and graziers . 657 | Female servants . . 18,208 
Agricultural labourers 5,865 | Of independent means 8,634 
Labourers not agricultural 9,126 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 3,538 
Clerical profession . . 363 | All occupations . . . 103,915 
Legal profession . 1,231 | Residue of population . 121,539 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 19-7, and in agriculture 3:4. The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz. :—The flax and linen, employ- 
ing 355 persons, of whom 86 are under twenty years of age; the 
silk, employing (dyers included) 285 persons, of whom 88 are 
under twenty years of age; the cotton, employing (printers in- 
cluded) 118 persons, of whom 9 are under twenty years of age; 
the woollen, employing (dyers included) 89 persons, of whom 33 
are under twenty years of age; the stocking, employing 135 
persons, of whom 14 are under twenty years of age; the hair, 
employing 243 persons, of whom 64 are under twenty years of 
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age; the rope and cord, employing 252 persons, of whom 103 
are under twenty years of age; the paper, employing 739 per- 
sons, of whom 198 are under twenty years of age ; the glass, em- 
ploying 195 persons, of whom 67 are under 20 years of age; the 
earthenware, employing 125 persons, of whom 28 are under 
twenty years of age; the iron, employing 185 persons, of whom 
33 are under twenty years of age; and the nail, employing 127 
persons, of whom 17 are under twenty years of age. In addition 
to the above, 225 persons are returned as weavers, 92 as spin- 
ners, and 34 as factory-workers, the manufacture in which they 
are employed not being specified. The coal-mines employ 1367 

rsons, of whom 411 are under twenty years of age; and the 
iron-mines employ 51 persons, of whom 16 are under twenty 


years of age. The quarries employ 154 persons, of whom 12 are 
under twenty years of age. 


ELGIN. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . .« 45 
nufacture . . . ~ 3,047 | Other educated persons . 236 
Agriculture . «+ 5,080 | Maleservants. . . 291 
Farmers and graziers. 1,483 | Female servants . . 2,856 
Agricultural labourers 3,471 | Of independent means . = 1,259 
Labourers not agricultural 739 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 379 
Clerical profession . ¢ 40 | All occupations . » « 14,940 
Legal profession 21! Residue of population . 20,072 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 10°1, and in agriculture 14°5. There are no 
manufactures of importance in this country; the principal is the 
woollen, which employs (dyers included) 56 persons, of whom 2 
are under twenty years of age. | 


FIFE. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession ~. « 135 
nufacture . . «. « 30,691 | Other educated persons . 715 


Agriculture . . . 10,041 | Maleservants. . . 748 
Farmers and graziers. 1,195 | Female servants . . 4,760 
Agricultural labourers 8,485 | Of independent means . 2,911 

Labourers not agricultural 4,035 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 650 

Clerical profession . . 189 | All occupations . . . 56,821 

Legal profession « . « 104 | Residue of population . 83,319 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 21°9, and in agriculture 7*2. The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz. :—The flax and linen, employ- 
ing (dyers included) 12,028 persons, of whom 3744 are under 
twenty years. of age; the cotton, employing (dyers included) 
765 persons, of whom 239 are under twenty years of age; the 
yarn, employing 659 persons, of whom 79 are under twenty 
years of age; and the damask, employing 208 persons, of whom 
54 are under twenty years of age. In addition to which, 2250 
persons are returned as weavers, 604 as spinners, 525 as factory- 
workers, and 451 as bleachers, the manufacture in which they 
. are engaged not being specified. The mines employ 2094 per- 
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sons, of whom 704 are under twenty years of age; of this num- 
ber 2068 persons are employed in the coal-mines. 


FORFAR. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 68 
nufacture . . . . 44,709 | Other educated persons . 1,202 
Agriculture . . . . ‘10,078 | Maleservants. . . . 978 
Farmers and graziers. 1,771 | Female servants . . . 7,718 
Agricultural labourers 7,905 | Of independent means . 3,599 
‘Labourers not agricultural 3,747 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 928 
Clerical profession . . 176 | Alloceupations . . . 75,807 
Legal profession . . . 184 | Residue of population . 94,715 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 26°2, and in agriculture 5-9. The principal 
manufactures are :—The flax and linen, employing 23,073 persons 
(dyers included), of whom 6653 are under ali years of age ; 
the yarn, employing 557 persons (dyers included), of whom 46 
are under twenty years of age; the canvas and sail-cloth, em- 
ploying 384 persons, of whom 57 are under twenty years of age ; 
the cotton,-employing 170 persons (printers included), of whom 
48 are under 20 years of age; the lint, employing 154 persons, 
of whom 64 are under twenty years of age; and the engine and 
machine (boiler-makers included), employing 386 persons, of 
whom 101 ure under twenty years of age.* In addition to the 
‘above, 325 persons are returned as factory- Workers, 116 as spin- 
ners, and 1111 as weavers, the manufacture in which they are 
‘engaged not being specified. The quarries employ 426 persons, 
-of whom. 24 are under twenty years of age. | 


HADDINGTON. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession 
nufacture . . . . 3,564 | Other educated persons 
Agriculture. . 6,168 |.Maleservants . . . 
Farmers and graziers . 321 | Female servants, . 
Agricultural labourers 5,714 | Of independent means. 
Labourers not agricultural 752 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 176 
Clerical profession . 58 | All occupations . . . 14,406 
Legal profession . . . 28 |-Residue of population . 21,480 


The number of persons per cent. engaged-in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 9°9, and in agriculture 17°2. The mines 
employ 398. persons, of whom 130 are under twenty years of age. 


INVERNESS, 
Commerce, trade, and ‘ma- Medical profession . . 72 
nofacture . . . . 5,847 |:Other- educated persons . 458 
‘Agriculture . . . 413/746'' Maleservants. . . . 1,160 


Farmers and graziers. 3.766 |'Female servants . .. 5,830 
Agricultural labourers 95800 | Of independent means 2,044 


Labourers not agricultural 1,309 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 1,220 
Clerical profession . . 94 | Alloccupations . . . 33,079 
Legal profession {. . . 57 | Residue of population . 64,720 


‘? The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 6°0, and in agriculture 14°1. The manufac- 
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tures are of no importance: the woollen employs 102 persons, of 
whom three are under twenty years of age;. and the hemp 50, 
of whom 5 are under twenty years ofage. In addition to which, 
489 persons are returned as weavers, and 115 as spinners, the 
manufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 


KINCARDINE. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 31 
nufacture . . 4,061 | Other educated persons . 180 
Agriculture. - « 5,848 | Maleservants .. . 200 
Farmers and graziers. 1,332 | Femaleservants . . . 2,614 
Agricultural labourers 4,419 | Of independent means. 699 
Labourers not agricultural 307 | Alms-people, pensiqners, &c. 503 
Clerical profession . . 42 | Alloccupations . . . 15,281 
Legal profession . . . 20 | Residue of population . 17,844 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 12:3, and in agriculture 17°6. The prin- 
cipal manufacture is that of the flax and linen, which employs 
‘1344 persons, of whom 252 are under twertty years of age. In 
-addition to which, 45 persons are returned as weavers, and 6 as 
spinners, the manufacture in which they are engaged not being 
specified. 


KINROSS. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 10 
nufacture . . . . 1,798 | Other educated persons | 44 
Agriculture . . . . 1,032 | Maleservants. . . 53 
Farmers and graziers . 160 | Female servants . .. 358 
Agricultural labourers 857 | Of independent means. 266 
Labourers not agricultural 129 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 25 
Clerical profession . . 13 | Alloccupations . . . 93,752 
Legal profession . . ~ 10 | Residue of populatim . 5,011 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 20°5, and in agriculture 11°8. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are the cotton, employing 491 persons, of 
whom 142 are under twenty years of age; the woollen and 
worsted, employing 317 persons, of whom 57 are under twenty 
years of age ; and the flax and linen, employing 186 persons, of 
whom 56 are under twenty years of age. In addition to which, 
15 .persons are returned as weavers, and 4 as spinners, the ma- 
nufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . 

nufacture .« . + . 4,025 | Other educated persons 
Agriculture . . . 5,256 | Male servants. . * 

Farmers and graziers. 1,123 | Female servants . . . 
Agricultural labourers 4,007 | Of independent means . 
Labourers not agricultural 715 | Alms-people,, pensioners, &c. 
Clerical profession . . 55 | Alloccupations . . « 
Legal profession « . . 26 | Residue of population . 25,979 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 9°8, and in agriculture 12°8. The manufac- 
tures are as follow, viz.:—The cotton, employing 244 persons 
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printers included), of whom 34 are under twenty years of age; 
the flax and linen, ae 55 persons, all of whom are above 
twenty years of age; and the woollen, employing 54 persons 
(dyers included), of whom 4 are under twenty years of age. In 
addition to which, 81 persons are returned as spinners, and 114 
as weavers, the manufacture in which they are engaged not be- 
ing specified. The mines employ 108 persons (whereof 12 are 
under twenty years of age) ; of this number the lead-mines em- 
ploy 94 persons. 
LANARK. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 528 
nufacture . . . « 116,121 | Other educated persons . 4,066 
Agriculture . . . . 13,169 | Maleservants. . . . 2,660 
Farmers and graziers. 2.552 | Femaleservants . . . 18,050 
Agricultural labourers 10,029 | Of independent means . 6,879 
Labourers not agricultural 26,936 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 3,099 
Clerical profession . . 345 | All occupations . . . 196,127 
Legal profession . « « 371 | Residue of population . 230,845 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, com- 
merce, and manufacture is 27°2, and in agriculture 3-1. 
The manufactures of the textile fabrics employ, in the 
whole (dyers and printers included), 49,515 persons, whereof 
15,953 are under twenty years of age: of these, 30,626 persons 
are employed in the cotton manufacture, of whom 10,293 are 
under twenty years of age; 1070 in the silk, of whom 450 are 
under twenty years of age; 1369 in the woollen, of whom 422 
are under twenty years of age; 228 in the carpet and rug, of 
‘whom 64 are under twenty years of age; 100 in the worsted, of 
whom 27 dre under twenty years of age; 432 in the flax and 
linen, of whom 117 are under twenty years of age; 1099 in the 
muslin (embroiderers included), of whom 231 are under twenty 
years of age; 1348 in the lace (tambourers included), of whom 
389 are under twenty years of age; 148 in the stocking, of 
whom 5are under twenty years of age; 541 in the yarn, of 
whom 65 are under twenty years of age; and 185 in the thread, 
of whom 105 are under twenty years of age. 7999 persons are 
returned as weavers, 3742 as factory-workers, 381 as bleachers, 
and 247 as spinners, the manufacture in which they are engaged 
not being specified. The iron manufacture employs (exclusive 
of 532 persons returned simply as founders and moulders) 2276 
persons, of whom 499 are under twenty years of age ; the engine 
and machine employs (boiler-makers included) 739 persons, of 
whom 173 are. under twenty years of age; the nail, 359 persons, 
of whom 87 are under twenty years of age; the earthenware 
and china (painters and printers included), 574 persons, of 
whom 236 are under twenty years of age; the rope and cord, 
446 persons, of whom 192 are under twenty years of age; the 
glass, 283 persons, of whom 94 are under twenty years of age ; 
and the paper, 120 persons, of whom 33 are under twenty years 
of age. The mines employ 9798 persons, of whom 2905 are 
under twenty years of age: of this number, 7391 are employed 
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in the coal, 1702 in the iron, and 143 in the lead mines. The 
quarries employ 796 persons, of whom 98 are under twenty 


years of age. 
LINLITHGOW. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 26 
nufacture . . Other educated persons 114 
Agriculture . . . Male servants. . . . 292 
» Farmers and graziers . Female servants . . . 1,095 
Agricultural labourers Of independent means. 487 
Labourers not agricultural Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 98 
Clerical profession _All occupations . . . 11,544 
Legal profession Residue of population . 15,828 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 15-0, and in agriculture 9-2. The principal 
manufacture is the cotton, which employs (printers included) 
750 persons, of whom 216 are under twenty years of age. In 
addition to which, 216 persons are returned as tambour-workers, 
also 84 persons as weavers, and 24 as spinners, the manufacture 
in which they are engaged not being specified. The mines em- 
ploy 436 persons, of whom 130 are under twenty years of age: 
of this number, 273 persons are employed in the coal, and 154 in 
the iron mines. The quarries employ 112 persons, of whom 7 
are under twenty years of age. 


- NAIRN. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 
nufacture . . « 782 | Other educated persons 
Agriculture . . . . 1,591 | Maleservants. . . . 
Farmers and graziers « 393 | Female servants . . . 720 
Agricultural labourers 1,183 | Of independent means’ . 219 
Labourers not agricultural 136 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 81 
Clerical profession . . 12 | All occupations . . . 3,821 
Legal profession . . . 1 | Residue of population . 5,396 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 8°5, and in agriculture 17:2. 


ORKNEY AND SHETLAND. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 58 
nufacture . . «+ . 4,627 | Other educated persons . 183 
Agriculture + 6,251 | Maleservants. . . 504 
Farmers and graziers. 4,013 | Female servants . . 3,319 
Agricultural labourers 2,229 | Of independent means ~. = 1,023 
Labourers not agricultural 352 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 748 
Clerical profession . . 76 | All occupations . . . 20,424 
Legal profession . « « 31 | Residue of population . 40,641 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 7°6, and in agriculture 10°2. The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz. :—The straw-plait, employing 
1326 persons, of whom 286 are under twenty years of age; the 
stocking, employing 178 persons, of whom 5 are under twenty 
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years of age ; the woollen, employing 116 persons, and the hemp 

. 50 persons, all of whom are above twenty years of age: besides 
which, 214 persons are returned as spinners, and 82 as weavers, 

the manufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. 


PEEBLES. 
- Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 14 
nufacture » 1,004 | Other educated persons . 65 
Agriculture . . . 1,669 | Maleservants. . . . 145 
Farmers and graziers . 252 | Female servants . . . $39 
Agricultural labourers 1,374 | Of independent means . —- 242 
Labourers not agricultural 286 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 89 
Clerical profession . . - 30 | Alloccupations . . . 4,422 
Legal profession . . . 9 | Residue of population . 6,077 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 9°6, and in agriculture 15:9. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are:—The cotton, employing 107 persons, of 
‘whom 9 are under twenty years of age; and the woollen, em- 
ploying 41 persons (dyers included), of whom 15 are under 
twenty years of age. In addition to which 21 persons are re- 
turned as weavers and 18 as spinners, the manufacture in which 
they are engaged not being specified. The coal-mines employ 
' 57 persons, of whom 30 are under twenty years of age; and the 
quarries 25 persons, of whom 2 are under twenty years of age. 


PERTH. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . « 175 
nufacture . . . « 23,400 | Other educated persons . 767 
Agriculture -. -. . 16,302 Maleservants . . . . 1,016 
Farmers and graziers. 3,879 | Female servants . . . 7,967 
Agricultural labourers 11,980 | Of independent means . 3,147 
Labourers not agricultural § 2,624 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 944 
‘Clerical profession . . 206.} All occupations . . . 58,012 
Legal profession . . . 177 | Residue of population . 79,878 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 17°0, and in agriculture 11°8. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are as follow, viz. :—The cotton, employing 
(printers included) 3955 persons, of whom 1375 are under 
twenty years of age; the flax, linen, and tow, employing 3231 
persons, of whom 723 are under twenty years of age ; the woollen, 
employing (dyers included) 486 persons,.of whom 74 are under 
twenty years of age; and the yarn, employing 64 persons, of 
whom 6 are under twenty years of age: besides: which, 1635 per- 
sons are returned as weavers, 502 as factory-workers, 427 as 
spinners, anid 235 as bleachers, the manufacture in which they 
are engaged not being specified. The mines employ 90 persons, 
of whom 17 are under twenty years of age; whereof the iron 
and lead mines employ each 29, and the coal-mines 26 persons. 
The quarries employ 158-persons, of whom.6 are.under twenty 
years of age; of this number the slate-quarries employ 54, and 
the stone-quarries 42 persons. 
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RENFREW. 
Commerce, trade, and ma-" Medical profession ¢ 161 
nufacture . . . . 44,117 | Other educated persons . 1,042 
Agriculture . . . . 5,866 | Maleservants. . . » 666 
Farmers and graziers. 1,128 | Female servants . . . 5,339 


Agricultural labourers 4,410 | Of independent means . 2,517 
Labourers not agricultural 4,974 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 883 
Clerical profession . . J12 | All occupations . . . 67,540 
Legal profession « . . 123 | Residue of population . 87,533 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 28:4, and in agriculture 3°8. The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The cotton, employing (dyers 
and printers included) 15,504 persons, of whom 6125 are under 
twenty years of age; the silk, employing (dyers, embroiderers, 
and printers included) 2275 persons, of whom 626 are under 
twenty years of age; the shawl, employing 835 persons, of whom 
287 are under twenty years of age; the woollen and cloth, em- 
ploying 374 persons, of whom 114 are under twenty years of 
age; the muslin, employing (embroiderers included) 361 per- 
sons, of whom 99 are under twenty years of age; the flax and 
linen, employing 349 persons, of whom 96 are under twenty 
years of age; the thread, employing 347 persons, of whom 149 
are under twenty years of age; the canvas, employing 266 per- 
sons, of whom 45 are under twenty years of age; and the rope 
and cord, employing 231 persons, of whom 62 are under twenty 
years of age. In addition to the above, 1556 persons are re- 
turned as weavers, 1238 as bleachers, 265 as factory-workers, 
and 84 as spinners, the manufacture in which they are engaged 
not being specified. The iron manufacture employs 165 per- 
sons, of whom 36 are under twenty years of age ; and the boiler 
employs 126 persons, of whom 31 are under twenty years of age. 
The coal-mines employ 910 persons, of whom 264 are under 
twenty years of age; and the quarries 205 persons, of whom 4 
are under twenty years of age. 


ROSS AND CROMARTY 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . . 46 
nufacture . . . . 4,411 | Other educated persons . 326 
Agriculture . . 10,281 Male servants. . 965 
Farmers and graziers. 2,340 | Female servants . . . 3,992 
Agricultural labourers 7,826 | Of independent means. 983 
‘(Labourers not agricultural 631 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 741 
Clerical profession . .« 61 | AlFoccupations . . . 24,522 
Legal profession . . + 27 | Residue of population . 54,163 


The number of persons. per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 5°6, and in agriculture 13°1. The hemp 
manufacture employs 121 persons, of -whom 3.are.under twenty 
years of age; and the woollen employs 156 persons, of whom 1 
is under twenty years of age. In addition to. which, 239.persons 
. are returned simply as weavers, and 75 as spinners. 
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ROXBURGH. 
Commerce, trade, and ma- * | Medical profession . 58 
nufacture . . Other educated persons 279 
Agriculture . . . Male servants . . . 500 
Fatmets and graziers . Female servants . . 2,401 
Agticultural labourers —_ 5, Of independent means 1,102 
Labourers not agricultural Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 494 
Clerical profession . . All occupations . . © 19,817 
Legal profession . . . Residue of population . 26,208 
The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
_ and manufacture is 16-2, and in agriculture 14:2. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The woollen, employing 
(dyers included) 1350 persons, of whom 496 are under twenty 
years of age ; and the stocking, employing 964 persons, of whom 
294 are under twenty years of age. In addition to these, 90 per- 
sons are returned as weavers, 38 as factory-workers, and 33 as 


spinners, the manufacture in which they are engaged not being 
Specified. 


SELKIRK. 

Commerce, trade, and ma- | Medical profession . . 5 
nufacture . . + « 1,372 : Other educated persons . 45 
Agriculture . . 902 | Maleservants. . . . 90 
Farmers and graziers . 93 | Female servants . . - 456 
Agricultural labourers 785 | Of independent means . 149 
Labourers not agricultural 150 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 59 
Clerical profession . . 11 | All occupations . . . 3,265 
Legal profession .» ». . 12 | Residue of population . 4,725 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 17°2, and in agriculture 11°3. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The woollen and cloth, — 
’ employing (dyers included) 440 persons, of whom 194 are un- 
der twenty years of age; and the stocking, employing 90 per- 
sons, of whom 23 are under twenty years of age: besides these, 
147 persons are returned as weavers, and 8 as spinners, the ma- 
nufacture in which they are engaged not being specified. _ 


STIRLING. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . 73 
nufacture . . «. «+ 14,949 | Other educated persons . 429 


Agriculture . . . « 6,415 | Maleservants . . . 740 
_ Farmers and graziers. 1,266 | Female servants . . 3,558 
Agricultural labourers 4,945 | Of independent means . 1,820 
Labourers not agricultural 4,952 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 3:16 
Clerical profession . . 87 | Alloccupations . . . 34,015 
Legal profession 81 | Residue of population . 48,042 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 18°2, and in agriculture 7:8. The principal 
manufactures are as follow, viz.:—The cotton manufacture, em- 
ploying (printers included) 2786 persons, of whom 902 are under 
twenty years of age; the woollen, employing 952 persons, of 
whom 226 are under twenty years of age; the tartan, employing 
223 persons, of whom 69 are under twenty years of age; the 
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worsted, employing 123 persons, of whom 41 are under twenty 
years of age; the iron, em ploying 317 persons (exclusive of 323 
persons returned as founders and moulders), of whom 121 are 
under twenty years of age ; and the nail, employing 530 persons, 
of whom 181 are under twenty years of age. in addition to the 
above, 500 persons are returned as weavers, 328 as factory- 
workers, as bleachers, and 92 as spinners, the manufacture 
in which they are engaged not being specified. The coal-mines 
employ 1075 persons, of whom 295 are under twenty years 
of age ; and the iron employ 113 persons, of whom 20 are under 
twenty years of age: besides which, 44 are returned simply 
as miners. The quarries employ 176 persons, of whom 42 are 
returned as employed in limestone quarries. 


SUTHERLAND. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . II 
nufacture . . 1,166 | Other educated persons . 89 
Agriculture . . 93,380 | Maleservants. . . . 395 

Farmers and graziers . 450 | Femaleservants . . . 1,240 

Agricultural labourers 2,914 | Of independent means. 423 
Labourers not agricultural 172 | Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 3&6 
Clerical profession . . Alloccupations . . 7,728 
Legal profession . . . 2 | Residue of population . 17,054 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 4°8, and in agriculture 13°7. 


WIGTOWN. 


Commerce, trade, and ma- Medical profession . .~ 37 
nufacture . .« + ~ 93,511 | Other educated persons . 161 
Agriculture . . . 5,167 | Male servants. . . 478 


Farmers and graziers. 1,214 | Female servants . . 2,013 
Agricultural labourers 3,897 | Of independent means 759 
Labourers not agricultural 445 |. Alms-people, pensioners, &c. 108 
Clerical profession . 39 |"All occupations .-. . 13,114 
Legal profession . . . 27 | Residue of population . 26,081 


The number of persons per cent. engaged in trade, commerce, 
and manufacture is 9:0, and in agriculture 13°2. The principal 
manufactures are :—The cotton, employing 92 persons, of whom 
16 are under twenty years of age; the flax and linen, employ- 
ing 74 persons, all of whom, except one person, are above 
twenty years of age; and the woollen and cloth, employing 59 
persons (dyers included), of whom 2 are under twenty years of 
age. In addition to which, 37 persons are returned as spinners, 
and 115 as weavers, the manufacture in which they are engaged 
not being specified. 
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88 Occupations of the Pecple. 


Tare V.- Suowine the Numper of Persous iu Great Britain engaged in Textile 
Manufactures. 


Corror, 
England & Wales, and Isles in British Seas 


Add Proportion of Fabric not specitied eee 


Total Great Britain ....- 


Hos 
England & Wales, and tis in British Seas 


Add Proportion of Fabric not specified. . . 


Total Great Britain eee . 
Lacr. 


England & Wales, and Isles in British Seas 
Scotland 


Add Proportion of Fabric not specified. . . 
Total Great Britain eeeee 

Woot anp WorsteEp. 
England & Wales, and Isles in British Seas 


Add Proportion of Fabric not specified. . . 


Total Great Britain oe @ 

Sink. 
England & Wales, and Isles in British Seas 
Scotland, ese eee eee ee 


Add Proportion of Fabric not specified. . . 
Total Great Britain eevee 

Frax anp Linen. 
England & Wales, and Isles in British us 


Tota 

Add Proportion of Fabric not specified .. . 
Total Great Britain... .. 

Fasnic Not SPECIFIED. 
England & Wales, and Isles iu British Seas 
Scotland. « eee eee ee eve 
Total Great Britain eoeeee 

Tora TExtTILe Fasrics. 
England & Wales, and Isles in British Seas 


MALES, 


FEMALES. 


20 Years 
of Age 
and 
upwards. 


Under 20 Years 


20 Years} of Age 
of Age. | an 


upwards. 


Under 
20 Years 
of Age. 


73,819 
31,991 


36,720 | 67,182 


-12,241.| 16,648 


50,440 
13,328 


TOTAL, 


228,1¢3 
74,208 


105,810 
32,302 


48,963 | 83,830 
10,203 | 20,640 


63,768 
12,141 


302, 376 
75,286 


138, 112 


59,171 |104,470 


75,909 


377 , 662 


23,820 
1,362 


3,726 | 6,071 
416 | 2,066 


2,371 
99 


35,928 
3,943 


25,182 
7,688 


4,142 | 8,137 
#63 | 2,003 


2,470 
470 


39,931 
11,024 


32,870 


5,005 | 10,140 


2,940 


50,955 


1,072 | 14,425 
10} 1,451 


5,655 
429 


26,482 
1,933 


1,082 
225 


6,084 
1,158 


28,415 


6, 


1,307 


7,242 


35,347 


17,75 


1,75 


15,580 
1,123 


121,249 
10,894 


19,511 
4,065 


16,703 
3,180 


132, 143 
35, 153 


23,576 


19,883 


167,296 


7,170 
521 


12,509 
743 


62,669 
4, 222 


7,691 
1,602 


13,252 


2, 


66,891 
16,882 


9,293 


15,775 


83,773 


2,317 
6,211 


4,008 
7,791 


19, 148 
48,600 


9,028 
880 


11,799 
2,247 


67,748 
17,465 


10,908 


14,046 


85,213 


14,932 
3,906 


15,927 
5,792 


124,804 
37,938 


18,938 | 41,701 


21,719 


162,742 


| 
84,202 162,207 
25,058 | 48,863 


106,490 
29,305 


618,508 
181,733 


109,260 211,070 


135,795 


800, 246 


TP amram CVT ff am 


ii... 
| 
| 
43 | = 
| 5, 37:3 15,876 
| | 932 
7,013 | 19,785 | 
66,092 | HS | 21,819 
6,503 | HES | 1,510 
| 72,600 23,329 
| 22,164 5,744 
94,764 | | 29,073 | 
3 
| 22,267 20,723 
24,458 21,490 | | 
7,466 5,291 | [523 
| 31,924 | | 26,79. | | 
8,819 3,504 
| 9,224 4,114 
| 4 39,433 | 20,82] | 
| 
15,022 | 13,218 
265,609 
78,512 
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90 Occupations of the People. 
be | Tas ie VII.—Showing for each County in Great Britain, and for the Isles in the British Se 
i i —first, to the Total Number of Persons returned as pursuing any Occupations ; and se 
COMMERCE, PERSONS ENGAGED in AGRICULTURE. 
TRADE, 
: i it and Farmers | Agricul- | Gardeners,| Total of Persons | LA 
MANUBAC- and tural [Nurserymen,] engaged in | 
TURE. Graziers. | Labourers./& Florists.| Agriculture. 
Number Number | Number | Number Number | 
COUNTIES. per per Cent. | per Cent.] per Ceut.] per Cent. of 
i Persons engaged | of Persons’ of Persons | Of Persons | Persons engaged | 
therein. engaged. | engaged, | engaged. therein. 
On Total On Total] On Total | On Total | On Total |On Total! On Total 
QOccu- | Popu- Agri- Agri- Agri- Oceu- Popu- 
‘ pations.| lation. | culture. | culture. culture. | pations. | lation. ‘pat 
ENGLAND. 
Bedford . . 35°6 | 13°83 9°38 86°1 37°70 | 133 
Backs . 82°83 | 126 11°3 2°6 36*6 10 
Cambridge. | 25:3 | 3:9 29 | 343 | 1399 
j Chester . . . 2°9 23°5 27°8 68°9 3°3 6°7 
Cornwall. . 24°7 9°3 30°5 67°0 2°5 20°9 79 
Cumberland . 36°0 14°6 33°6 64°6 18 21°6 8-8 
Derby . | 46°3 | 18°9 36°2 60°9 17°3 711i 
Devon. . 31°6 22°1 75°3 2°6 24°8 10+2 
Durham . 37°3 13°9 24°6 70°3 11°9 4°4 
Essex. 24°6 9°3 10°0 86°5 3°5 39°0 14*8 
Gloucester. . 1501 15°9 79°0 17°4 
Hereford. «| 23°6 9°9 21°] 77°2 34-3 | 14-6 
Hertford . . 31°7 12°8 8°8 87°1 4°1 3l°7 12+8 
Huntingdon .. . 25°6 9°2 13:2 83°9 2°9 40°5 14°5 
4 ‘Kent 23°3 10°2 11°5 83°2 5°3 21°7 8°7 
Lancaster. . 62°9 23°1 33°6 61°7 4°7 6°7 ] 
Leicester. 48°9 19°2 21°5 398 201 
Middlesex . 42°9 20°0 6°6 64'3 2°5 1+] ] 
Monmouth . | 13°1 29°9 67°4 2°7 15°4 6°5 
Norfolk . . 31°8 | 11°8 14°8 81°9 3°93) | | 122 
Northampton 85°6 | 13°5 12°38 84°38 3491 12-9 
Northumberland. | 37:5 | 14°9 17°7 73°38 3°5 17°4 
Nottingham. | 20°6 | 18°6 78°2 32 | 20-2 | 
Oxford 8 29°2 10°7 1l*4 86°1 2°5 
Rutland 243 | 9:2 | 186 79°3 QL | 413 15:6 
Salop . . . 289 11°9 17°9 79°9 292 28°4 
Somerset . . 31°38 | 13°0 19°5 3°3 25°0 | 102 
Southampton . . | 26°7 10°6 10°2 85°9 3°9 25°3 10+0 
Stafford . .| 47°5 18°7 22°4 74:1 3°5 14°5 5:7 
— Suffolk . . . | 27°5 12°3 2°6 38°2 13°9 
Sussex 7 11*3 85°5 3°2 30-5 | 11-9 | 
Warwick . . .{ | 21°9 15°7 7995 4°83 14*4 
Westmoreland .| 32°38 | 13°8 60°5 27°38 116 
ilts « « | 27°9 10°3 12¢2 2°3 36°3 14:1 
Worcester, . . | 41°7 16°7 14°3 81°7 4°0 25°2 10-1 
York, E. Riding . | 31°3 13°0 19-0 73°2 2°38 29-0 
— City, . | 41°6 | 18°3 22°7 69°7 7°6 13-0 57 
— N. Riding. | 29-0 11°6 28-2 70-1 1°7 34°5 133 
4 — W. Riding. |} 61°7 24°6 34:0 4°5 10°7 4358 
Total . 41°0 | 169 18-3 77°38 Iss 77 
WALES. | 
Anglesey . . 21°9 30°4 68°6 41°3 15*2 
Brecon «+ «| 25°3 | 37°7 1*2 24-4 | lol 
Cardigan . . 21°9 8°2 38°35 60°9 0°6 34°9 13-1 
Carmarthen . .| 22°1 8°5 37.9 61°6 0°5 35°5 13°7 | 
Carnarvon. . 20°2 7°7 35°6 1°3 31-6 | 121 | 
Denbigh. «| 9-4 67°9 1+3 2-9 | 129 | 


of 
Persons. 


91 
Number 


53°9 


in the 
Number 
per Cent. of }perCent. 
Persons 
returned. 
On Total 
Population. 


Total of Per- 
sons returned 


HHS OH > 


| 


‘Pau- 
Popu- 
lation. 


P 


rs, Lunatics, 
“Nunit 
per Cent. of 


Almspeo 


Pe 


nsioners, 
and Prisoners. 


Occu- 
pations. 


pe 


ent. of 
Popu- 
lation. 


Ne 


Persons 
returned as 
Number 
per € 
ersons returned.|Persons returned. 


Independent. 


pations. 


Occu- 


6°3 


DO Hrs 
19 


aged. | P 


> 
S 


Popu- 
lation. 


Sent. of 


6:2. 


In 


Servants. 
Number 


Domestic 


TotaljOn Total!On Total{On Total|/On Total/On Total|On Total 


Popu- 
lation. 


umber 


per Cent. of 
| Persons engag 


N 


‘On TotaljOn 


Seas, the Proportion per Cent. which the Persons included in each Class of Occupations bear 


secondly, to the Total Population. 


| Occn- 
| pations. 


| LABOURERS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


me 
le. 
| 
599 61°6 
| 8-2 59°4 
| 23°6 ¢ 59°0 
| eee 58°8 
| 139 63°5 
| 62°7 
| 2268 
64°3 
| 59°9 
6 
| ‘ 2 
| 299 
| | 594 | 
| 
| 
Qe] 
ae 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 61*7 
4 


Occupations of the People. 


COMMERCE, PERSONS ENGAGED in AGRICULTURE, 
TRADE, - 


an Agricul- | Gardeners, | Total of Person 
MANUFAC- tural |Nurserymen, engaged in 


TURE. Graziers. |Labourers.| & Florists.| Agriculture, 


Number Number | Number | Number Number 
COUNTIES, per Cent.of | per Cent. | per Cent. | per Cent.| per Cent. of 
Persons engaged | of Persous|of Persous | of Persons} Persons engage 
therein. engaged. engaged. therein. 


On Total|On Total] On Total On Total On Totd 
Occu- | Popu- | Agri- i Agri- Popu- 
pations.| lation. | culture. culture. ions. | lation, 


WALES, continued. 
Glamorgan ....... 
Merioneth 
Montgomery. .... 
Yembroke ........ 
Radnor © @ eevee 


Total...... 


31°6 599 
41°7 
34-0 1458 
31°6 
34°4 18-2. 


Aalwwe 


11-4 


Isles in the Bri- ) 
tish Seas.... 


Total England and 
Wales, & Isles in} 
the British Seas. 


Caithness. . 
Clackmannan. 
Dumbarton ee 
Dumfries... 
Edinburgh . . 

or Moray. - 


ONS 09 
—— 


re: 


AAW 


4 


Forfar . ee 
Haddington .. « 
Inverness, . . 
Kincardine... . 
Kinross ..... 
Kirkeudbright } 


“te 


ee 


48 


Stewartry. . 
Lanark ... 
Linlithgow .. 


e 


Rate 
ee 


Nairn 
Orkney& Shetland 
Peebles. « 
Perth. 

& Crom ° 
Roxburgh. 
Stirling. oe et ee 
Sutherland eeee 

Wee 


Total 
Grand Total sit 


or 
WWW 


ee 


Om 
e 
wl] 


on 
ore 


3 


rw] ow 


Britain, incl 
Army abroad an 
Navy, &c., afloat 


on 
e 
a 


| 
| 92 
LA 
| 
Oce 
Dati 
} 14°0 ll 
10:9 8 
9-0 3 
7°8 
| 99 385 1-2 | 29°2 | 
| 3-2 | 142 | 46-6 | 50-0 3-4 | | 68 
| 10 
40°2 | 16°5 19°9 3°7 193 | 7-9 | 
| SCOTLAND. 
Argyll eee eeee 40°8 13°6 
Ayr eee 17°3 6'8 
Banff... 38°1 | 15°3 
| Berwick ..... 42°9 17°9 
| Bute......2- 
7°4 
34°0 14°5 
| 13°3 
42°83 | 172 
41°5 | M41 
27°5 | | 
| 34°7 | 12°8 
| 27 67 | 31 
205 41-6 | 172 
4 22°7 30°6 10°2 
Re | 37°7 | 
65°3 8°7 3°8 
18+0 41°9 | 
37°6 33°0 14°2 
42-0 27°6 | lls 
15°1 43°7 3°7 
26°8 | 13:2 | 
43°5 | 21-1 | 38 
E 


d 


Residue 
of 
Number 
of 

Person. 


returned. 


Persons 


Number 


per Cent. of }perCent. 


On Total 
Population. 


sons returnea 


{Total of Per- 


Popu- 


lation. 


HA GUN Ds HO 


Almspeople, 
Pensioners, Pau- 
rs, Lunatics, 
and Prisoners. 
Number 
per Cent. of 
Persons returned. 


Occu- 
pations. 


AD ARAMA 


WMOHNAND SAWN OM : 


SHPO A 


Popu- 
lation. 


Number 


per Cent. of 


Persons engaged.'Person s returned. 


Persons 
returned as 
Independent. 


Occu- 
pations. 


> 
~ 
3 
S 
S 


Popu- 
ation. 


1 


Domestic 
Servants. 
Number 
r Cent. of 


Nr AMO WS OM NAM 


Occu- 
pations.| 


of 
aged. 
Popu- 
ation. 


| 


N 
per © 


» Total On TotaljOn TotallOu Total Ou Total/On TotaljOn TotaljOn Total 


LABOURERS, 
umber 
ent. 
ersons eng 
ations. 


Occu- 


93 

foregoing 
Columns. 

f p 
ced 
pu: | Popu- 
lation. 

| 1-3 129 53 | 5:7 2°4 0°5 41°3 
| 46 | 194 | 77 67 | 26 39°7 
447 | 18-7 773 | 4:4 1°7 1°3 38-7 - 
sl | 12 | 193 7°6 8°4 3°3 0°7 39°5 
58 [ives | 69 67 | 26 | 
69 | 67 | 26 | 22 | o-9 

| 27 | 151 6-1 14-4 5°38 2°3 0°9 40°2 

1 
0 
+4 
59 
~ 2°0 0°8 63°2 
9 58°5 
9 57-9 
57°83 
56°4 
68°8 
59°] 
68-8 

| 32 | 146 6:1 | 2°2 2-0 41°6 584 
4 | 4°1 | 14°9 | 62 65 | 27 26 1 41°6 58°4 

| 
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in Great Britain prevents us this year 


Population of Ireland. 


III.—POPULATION OF IRELAND. 
The great length of the Abstract 5f Returns respecting Occupations 


following summary of the Population of Ireland :— 


iving more than the 


Total 
No. of 
Males and 
Females. 


Total 
No. of 
Houses. 


Total 
No. of 
Families. 


Chiefly employed in 


Agri- 
culture. 


Manu- 
factures, 


Other 
Pursuits. 


Belfast Town. 


— City of 
Donegal . . 


— City of 
Fermanagh 
Galway .. 


— Town of. 


Kerry ... 
Kildare .. 
Kilkenny . 
— City of 
King’s. . .« 
Leitrim .. 
Limerick . 
—- City of 


Londonderry 


Longford . 
Louth eee 
Mayo ee 

Meath. . 

Monaghan 

Queen's . 

Roscommon 
Sligo eee 
Tipperary . 
Tyrone .. 
Waterford . 
— City of 
Westmeath . 
Wexford. . 
Wicklow. . 


Total . 


576,583 
500,178 


126,143 


19,931 


EPSRC RAERAN 


SS 


20,808,271 


8,175,124 


1,334,360 


1,472,787 


SUMMARY BY PROVINCES. 


4,876,211 
6,064,579 
5,475,438 
4,392,043 


1,973,731 
2,396,161 
2,386,373 
1,418,859} 


249,877 


362,134 
415,154 
439,895 
235,694 


292,983 
2799 


43,182 
17,300 


20,808,271 


8,175,124 


1,3¢4, 360 


1,472,787 


974, 18% 


352,016 


156,523 


— 
| 
= 
and 
Acres. 
Trade, 
&e. 
Antrim ... 743,881 276,188 50,595 50,910 | 27,174 | 20,239. 3,497. 
| | 43,808 | | | | | 
| 16,700 | 1,681 1,865{ 669} $20] 376 
i A 328,076 | 232,393 | 43,576 | 43,175 | 24,260 | 15,966} 2 
Cask | 3 5,966 | 2,949 
| Culow 221,342 96,228 | 14,562 | 15,210 | 10,498 | 3,139 | 1,573 
Cavan. 477,360 | 243,158 | 42,383 | 42,592 | 31,887 | 8,338 | 2,367 
i | 286,394] 46,099 | 48,98] | 37,834 | 7,445 | 3,702 
« |1,843,650 | 773,393 | 125,360 | 133,295 | 97,723 | 22,397 | 13,175 
198,443 296,448 | 53,503 | 53,899 | 38,147 | 12,761} 2,991 
Bowe = «| 611,919 | 361,446 | 68,890 | 68,153 | 35,291 | 27,474 | 5,388 
Drogheda own { 472 | 16,261 3,566 863 | 1,866 837 
Im . 222,714 140,047 25,689 26,765 12,867 | 6,971 6,927 
| 232,726 21,771 49,511 7,333.| 27,729 | 14,449 
457,195 | 156,48] | 27,844 | 28,654 20,665 | 6,127 | 1,862 
} 1,565,726 | 422,923 | 72,890 | 74,655 | 58,609 | 10,809 | 5,237 
623 | 17,275 2,504 3,713 730 | 1,969 964 
{1,186,126 | 293,880 | 48,231 51,593 | 39,985 | 7,749 3,859 
Here 114,488 | 19,388) 20,338 | 12,517 | 3,385 | 4,436 
| 183,349 | 29,981 30,874 22,696 | 5,021 
21 | 19,071} 8,357] 3,931 | 1,118 | 
H 4 ee 3,985 146,857 25,584 26,683 17,582 4, 
+ +| 392,363 | 155,297 | 26,649 | 27,192 | 21,663 i, 
| 281,638 | 43,942 | 46,652 | 35,878 4, 
48,391 5, 866 9,686 | 2,851 2 
518,595 | 222,174 41,044 | 41,114 | 23,089 2 
269,409 | 115,491 19,859 20,579 | 15,363 
- «(1,363,882 | 388, 887 70,527 70,910 | 56,605 4,276 
+| 579,899 | 183,898 31,760 | 82,737 | 23,978 2,716 
319,787 200,442 | 365485 26,809 2,088 
424,854 | 153,920 | 26,408 19,346 3,003 
07,691 | 253,591 45,068 36,739 3,442 
£06,640 | 312,956 | 57,891 37,276 | 3,138 
bd 669 72,971 26,204 20,499 2,873 
123:216 150 1,136 1,379 
| «| 202, a 24,664 3,783 
Leinster. ... 320.05 
Ulster . 436.767 78,009 
38,534 


IV.—STATISTICS OF CRIME FOR ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


(From the Official Tables for 1848.) 


Tue Criminal Tables by Mr. Redgrave, compiled from the 
Home Office Records of the proceedings of the Criminal Courts, 
contain accurate information of the number of persons annually 
committed for trial, and show the amount of crime in each 
county as evidenced by the commitments—but they must not 
be held to show the total number of offences committed, of 
which no comprehensive record is kept. This distinction is 
important, .and is especially so in reference to. the Tables for 
1843, as a third assize was held towards the end of that year, at 
which many prisoners were tried, who in the ordinary course 
would have remained till the following year. 

After recording for the previous seven years an almost unin- 
terrupted increase of commitments, and an aggregate increase 
of above 50 per cent., it is satisfactory to be enabled to state 
that notwithstanding the interruption in the comparison caused 
by the trial of 893 prisoners at the additional assize in 1843, 
the decrease in that year as compared with 1842 was 5°5 per 
cent. The numbers are given for the whole period referred to, 
viz.— 


1836 20,984; increase 10 per cent. | 1840 27,187; increase 11*°2 per ct. 


1837 23,612; , 12°95 ,, 1841 27,760; 21: , 
1838 23,094; decrease 2-2 ,, 1842 31,309; » 1298 ,, 
1839 24,443; increase 5°8 1843 29,591; decrease 5°5 ,, 


~ Of the forty English counties there was a decrease of the 
commitments in the last year in twenty-three: in fifteen an 
increase: in two the numbers continued the same. In both 
North and South Wales there was an increase. The fluctuation 
of the commitments in the manufacturing and agricultural dis- 
tricts is, however, more accurately defined in the following 
comparative table, which shows the relative centesimal increase 
or decrease in the three last years :-— 


MANUFACTURING AND MIXED CounrTIES. 
1841. 1842, 1843. 


Increase, Decrease. Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 


Middlesex 0:3 ee 14-1 ee oe 
Surrey . 2. 6°6 14.7 
Durham . .  25°7 23°7 12°8 
Northumberland. 15°3 8-4 ee 18°4 
Stafford... 14570 0D 
Warwick. . 495 eo 4:1 4°2 ee 
York . e 1*5 ee oe ee 11°3 
Gloucester 18°2 ee eo ee 
Derby . 12°1 ee 16°3 ee oe oe 
Monmouth . . oo 27°5 ae 
Nottingham e ee 7°3 13°7 ee oe 5°9 
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AGRICULTURAL CouNTIEs. 
1841. 1842. 1843. 


Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 


ee 


Bedford e 
Huntingdon 
Hereford . 
Lincoln’ . 
Cambridge . 
Bucks . 
Kssex 


ee 6°6 


Suffolk. 
Wilts . 
Oxford e 
Northampton 
Hertford e 5 . 3 ee 

Berks ee 1 1 8 eo 


-The above Tables show an aggregate decrease in the year 
1843, in the thirteen manufacturing and mixed counties, of 7°8 
per cent., and in the thirteen agricultural counties of 3°6 per 
cent. In the previous three years there had been a continued 
increase on the aggregate numbers in both districts, viz.— 

1840. 1841. 1842. 
In the manufacturing and mixed population, of 11°0 5°5 15-0 
»» agricultural population, of . « I11°0 0-2 -10°8 


In Shropshire there has been an uninterrupted increase of com- 
mitments for the last eight years; in Leicestershire for the last 
five years; in Cambridgeshire and Northumberland for the last 
four years; in Durham and Middlesex for the last three years. 
The oniy consecutive decrease is confined to two counties, 
Cumberland and Monmouth, where it only extends to two years 
and is of trifling amount. 

Examined as to the nature of the offences, the commitments 
in 1843 do not appear in so favourable a light. In the Offences 
against the Person, there was a decrease in 1842 of 1°1 per cent., 
while in every other class commitments had increased. In 
1843 an increase of 14°1 per cent. on the whole class, every one 
of the most atrocious offences showing a considerable increase. 
In the Offences against Property, committed with Violence, there 
was a large increase, extending to nearly every offence. In 
1842 the increase in this class amounted to 16°6 per cent. ; and 
1843 has added 13°9 per cent. to the former great increase. It 
is in the Offences against Property, committed without Violence, 
that the decrease of the Jast year has arisen. Following an 
increase of 8°9 per cent. in 1842, the comparison on the last 
year shows a decrease of 7 per cent. The class comprises three- 
fourths of the whole number of committals, and, with the 
exception of horse and cattle stealing, the decrease has extended 
to every offence, and has been greatest in the minor offences of 
simple theft, which are the usual commencement of a criminal 
career. The Malicious Cffences against Property again show a 
considerable increase. These cffences were more‘than doubled 
in the year 1842, the increase, though general to the whole class, 
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being greatly augmented by the number of commitments for 
the riotous destruction of buildings and machinery in the 
northern districts in the autumn of that year. In 1843 the 
offences of a like nature which prevailed in part of South Wales, 
and the great general increase of incendiary offences, have 
caused a further increase of 27°9 per cent. In. Forgeries and 
Offences against the Currency the large increase of the pre- 
ceding year has been maintained throughout the whole class, 
and upon that an increase of 5:1 per cent. has arisen, which has 
fallen chiefly ore the forgeries. In the Miscellaneous Class 
there has been a decrease of 36°2 per cent., caused by the 
absence of the seditious riots which prevailed in the preceding 
year. In the other offences of the class the commitments have 
been nearly stationary, excepting the offences against the Game 
Laws, the commitments under which increased from 101 in the 
year 1842 to 236 in the past year—or 43°6 per cent. on an 
average of the three preceding years; and the increase in the 
commitments for shooting, stabbing, and wounding may be 
traced to their connexion with these offences. The increase in 
the Misdemeanours not otherwise described is attributable to the 
increase of prosecutions for bastardy under the Poor Law Acts, 
which have been included under that head. | 

These comparisons have been greatly disturbed by the trials 
at the winter assize before adverted to, and chiefly in the most 
serious offences. The actual amount of this disturbance cannot 
be shown in a very concise form, though it is an important con- 
sideration with reference to the foregoing calculations. The 
best approach to it is afforded by the following statement.of the 
number of the offenders who were tried at that assize, arranged 
under each of the six classes of crimes:—Offences Tried at the 
‘Winter Assize.—1. Offences against the person, 223; 2. Offences 
against property, committed with violence, 267; 3. Offences 
against property, without violence, 203; 4. Malicious offences 
against property, 91; 5. Forgery and offences against the cur- 
rency, 49; 6. Other offences, not included in the above classes, 
60: Total, 893.—The above offences were tried at Commissions 
opened in seventeen English and two Welsh counties: the se- 
lection being made of those in which there were the greatest 
number of commitments to the assizes, and which, from the state 
of the gaols, it was most desirable should be relieved. The 
number of prisoners for trial in each county was—Chester, 61 ; 

erby, 22; Devon, 24: Essex, 29; Gloucester, 41 ; Kent, 49; 

‘Lancaster, 108; Leicester, 28; Nottingham, 17; Oxford, 12; 
Salop, 44; Southampton, 48; Stafford, 69; Sussex, 25; War- 
wick, 31; Worcester, 47; York, 137; Carmarthen, 65; Pem- 
broke, 36. 

It has been already shown that the decrease in the past year 
has fallen chiefly on the minor offences, and that there was an 
increase in the graver classes of crime. This, with the number 
of sentences passed at the winter assizes, will account for the 
increase, in the face of a general decrease, of the most severe 
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secondary punishments, and of the numbers sentenced to death, 
which latter exceed those in any year since the extensive abolition 
of capital punishments by the Acts of 1 Victoria. The sentences 
in each of the three last years are given :— 

1843. 


Transportation for life . 225 
above 15 years 46 

15 years, and above 10 years 709 641 

10 years 55 7 years 1,240 1,471 

7 years . 1,674 1,800 
Imprisonment above 3 years ‘ os 
~ 3 years, and above 2 years . : 10 2 

2 years l year . 465 464 

1 year 6 months 2,060 2,332 

6 months, and under 13,212 13,477 
Whipped, fined, and discharged . 653 531 


The total numbers acquitted and discharged in the last year 
were 8470, viz.: not guilty, 5995; no bills found, 2005; and.not 
prosecuted, 470. The proportion of acquittals to commitments 
was 28°72 per cent. . 

The capital sentences passed in the same three years were for 
the following offences :— 


1842. 1843. 
16 22 
9 

18 


Sz 


Murder . 
Attempts to murder . 


Cutting and wounding 

Sodomy 

Burglary, with violence to persons 

Robbery, attended with wounds . : . 
Arson of dwelling-houses, persons being therein 
Riot and felony ; 
Feloniously returning from transportation . 


om 


22 
23 
2 
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In 1841 there were ten executions ; in 1842, nine; in the last 
year they had increased to thirteen, but of this number two were 
for offences tried at the winter assize. Of these thirteen execu- 
tions, three took place in Derbyshire, three in Lancashire, two 
in Staffordshire, and one in each of the counties of Bedford, 
Chester, Lincoln, and York. All these executions were for 
murder; three females for the murder of their husbands, two 
males for the murder of their wives, one for the murder of his 
child, one of his father, one for the murder of a gamekeeper, and 
por’ a five for murders in connexion with burglary and 
T ery. 

The » most interesting facts afforded by the Criminal Tables 
are perhaps those which relate to the extensive repeal of capital 
punishment. In 1832, and the succeeding year, the capital 
punishment was repealed for the following offences, for the 
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chief of which it had, however, for some time been seldom car- 
ried into execution. The number of commitments for these 
offences is given on the average of the three years preceding 
the repeal, and compared with the numbers of the last year :— 


Average of 
1830-1-2. 1843, 
Cattle-stealing e ° ° ° 37 59 
Horse-stealing - 4188 182 
Sheep-stealing 282 403 
Larceny in a dwelling-house . 161 204 
Housebreaking 716 669 


These offences separately show very different results; but on 
the aggregate there is an increase of 20°15 per cent., while in 
the same period commitments generally increased 51°37 per 
cent. Convictions appear to have been uninfluenced by this 
change in the punishments, the proportion remaining nearly the 
same; the acquittals in the first period being 1 in 3:7, in the 
last year rather more than 1 in 3°6. 

In 1838, by the Acts of the Ist Victoria, a further and more 
important alteration was effected in the criminal laws, and the 
penalty of death removed from several of the largest classes of 
offences for which, up to that time, executions had not been 
unfrequent. With reference to these offences, a similar com- 
parison to the foregoing is made, excepting only such as from 
their numbers were too unimportant to afford any useful results. 


Average of 
1835.6-7. 1843. 
Attempts to murder and maim , 124 254 
Burglary . 293 839 
Robbery . ° 334 505 


On each of these offences there has been a very considerable 
increase, which on the aggregate reaches 109 per cent., the 
commitments generally increasing only 26°4 per cent. in the 
same time. The convictions have been slightly affected by the 
removal of the extreme penalty, the proportion acquitted having 
decreased from 1 in 2°26 to 1 in 2°73. 

Subsequently by an Act passed in 1841, capital punishment 
was abolished in case of rape and of felonious riots. In rape, 
after great fluctuations both in the commitments and convic- 
tions, the numbers committed have considerably increased in the 
two last years, but the proportion convicted has also increased 
and become subject to less variation. 

These are the recent changes which have been made by the 
abolition of capital punishments. But the Acts of the lst Victoria 
at the same time reduced to a maximum term of 15 years the 
punishment of transportation for life in 13 offences, for four of 
which that punishment was imperative. These important relaxa- 
tions have had a great indirect influence in reducing the rigour of 

_punishments generally ; for while so large a number of offences 
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were subjected to the extreme penalty of death, the effect was 
felt in the greater severity of “the sentences on all the lesser 
offences. The table at p. 102 will show the sentences passed 
in the 13 offences above mentioned in the year preceding the 
alteration in the punishment, and in the last year. Com- 
puted on the aggregate, in 1836 one in 3°3 of those convicted 
was sentenced to transportation for life, and one in 3°1 to im- 
prisonment for terms not exceeding one year. In 1843 one in 
187 only was sentenced to transportation for life, the great pro- 
portion being sentenced to transportation for ten years, and 
one in 1°8 to imprisonment not exceeding one year. 

The effect on the sentences not reached by these changes, is 
shown by the fact that for simple larceny, the maximum punish- 
ment for which, unless aggravated by the proof of a previous 
conviction for felony, is seven years’ transportation, one in 4°9 
was sentenced to that punishment in 1836; and one in 29 to 
periods of transportation exceeding that term. In 1843 one in 
6°1 only was sentenced to transportation for seven years, and one 
in 34 to periods exceeding seven years. For receiving stolen 
goods, the sentence for which offence is usually severe, nearly 
one in 2°3 was sentenced to transportation in 1836; in 1843, 
one in 4 only. For the offence of fraud, which as a misde- 
meanour is not affected by the statute increasing the punishment 
on a second conviction, the maximum punishment is seven 
years’ transportation. This sentence in 1836 was passed on one 
in 6°4 of those convicted ; in 1843, on one in 11°5 only. These 
offences are selected only as those which remain unchanged in 
the punishments and include the greatest number of commit- 
ments. Calculated on the total of convictions, the proportion 
sentenced to transportation in 1836 was one in 4°1, and to the 
extreme secondary punishment, transportation for life, one in 
19°2. In 1843, to transportation generally, one in 5, and to 
transportation for life, one in 94. 

It is important next to show how far the maximum of the 
reduced punishments, fixed by the Acts of Ist Victoria, has been 
resorted to: in attempts to murder and maim, and to procure 
the miscarriage of women, one in 15 only of those convicted was 
sentenced to the extreme punishment; in burglary, robbery, and 
obtaining property by threats, one in 10; in house-breaking, 
curtilage-breaking, shop and warehouse breaking, one in 11; 
in cattle, horse, and sheep stealing, and larceny in a dwelling- 
house, one in 16; and in forgery, one in 17; and this in the 
face of the cumulative punishment, after a previous conviction 
for felony. 

Of the foregoing calculations relative to the operation of the 
Acts of 1 Vict., some have been given in the former tables, and 
with partially different results. They are now repeated, in 
order to show the results during six years. 

The centesimal proportions of the ages of offenders in the two 
last years show a continuance of the previous great uniformity in 


the ages 
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Cent. 
Centesimal Proportion. Proporti 
on Census. 
Aged under 15 years. . . 


15 and under 20 years . 
20 25 ° 
25 30 
30 40 
40 50 
50 60 ,, 
»» 60 years and above 
Ages not ascertained 


The comparative ages in the ten most agricultural and the te 
most manufacturing and mixed counties, show, as before, the 
earlier commencement of crime in the manufacturing than 
in the agricultural counties, and, as proved by the diminished 
proportion of criminals between the age of 20 and 25 years—its 
shorter career. 


Manufacturing Agricultural 
Districts. Districts. 


4°8 
26°9 
15°6 
17°6 

8°5 


Aged under 15 years 
15 and under 20 years 
» 20. 25 
40 
» 40 50 
» 90 60 ° 3°3 
»» 60 yearsand above « . 2°3 


The degrees of instruction have been calculated under the 
same definition as in former years, and the results are shown 
consecutively from 1837. 

Degrees of Instruction. 1843. 1842. 1841. 1840. 1839. 1838. 1837. 
Unable to read or write . . » 31°00 $2°35 33°21 33°32. 33°53 34°40 35°85 
Able to read and write imperfectly 57°60 58°32 56°67 55°57 53°48 53°41 52°08 
Able to read and write well. 8°02 6°77 «9°77 
Instruction superior to reading and 

writing well O°47 0°22 0°45 0°37 0°32 034 0°43 
Instruction could not be ascertained 2°91 2°34 2°27 2°45 2°60 2°08 2°18 

A calculation on similar data to the foregoing, relating to the 
ages, has been made of the relative proportion of uninstructed 
criminals in the manufacturing and the agricultural counties. 

Degrees of Instruction. Mannfacturing Agricultural 
District. istrict. 


Unable to read and write. . + 3U°9 34-2 
Able to read and write imperfectly . . . 59°0 59°8 
Able to read and writewell . 9°6 5°4 
Instruction superior to reading and writing well 0°5 0-6 


The variation on the centesimal proportion of the males to the 
females has not exceeded two per cent. in the last seven years. 
The proportion of females was greatest in 1840, decreasing 
slightly in the two following years. In the last year it was 
22°02 per cent., being a slight increase on the previous year. In 
the ten most manufacturing counties the proportion of females 
was 25°4 per cent.; in the ten most agricultural counties, 15°4 
per cent. only. 
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Railways of Great Britain. 


V.—_RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ar the close of a year which has been unparalleled for the pro- 
duction of new railway schemes, and the prominence given to 
railway affairs in the discussions of parliament and the effusions 
of the newspaper press, it may be interesting to take a retro- 
spective glance at the fluctuating progress of this species’ of 
speculation, without, however, attempting to trace out those 
politico-economical influences which have affected railway un- 
dertakings in common with others of a speculative character. 
The tabular account of British Railways given in the *‘Com- 
panion’ for 1841, together with those details comprised in subse- 

uent papers of this series which afford materials for bringing it 
jem to the present time, will supply the necessary data for 
such a retrospect, which may properly commence at the time 
when the successful completion of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway had proved the practicability of that rapid, safe, and 
economical mode of steam-locomotion which, for some years pre- 
viously, had. engaged the attention of scientific men, but which 
had appeared to the public at large either too chimerical or too 
much in advance of the age to be worthy of serious trial. It 
will be seen, by reference to the table alluded to, that very few of 
the railways which received parliamentary sanction previous to 
the year 1830 (towards the close of which year the Liverpool and 
Manchester line was brought into operation) were of sufficient 
importance to be considered as parts of the grand system of rail- 
way communication which was so shortly afterwards established. 
Perhaps, indeed, with the exception of the Liverpool line, that 
from Newcastle to Carlisle is the only line that fairly merits such 
a distinction. Even for some time subsequent to the event which 
forms a starting-point in the history of passenger-railways, this 
species of enterprise made comparatively little progress ; and, 
excepting a few branch lines in connection with the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, the only important passenger-lines 
which had obtained parliamentary sanction down to the close of 
the year 1834 were those from Leeds to Selby, Preston to Wigan 
and the Liverpool Railway (the line now called the North Union 
Railway), Manchester to Bolton, Dublin to Kingstown, Birming- 
ham to Warrington (the Grand Junction Railway), London to 
Birmingham, London to Greenwich, and London to Southampton: 
In 1835, 1836, and 1837, railway projects stood in a very different 
position. During those years numberless schemes started before 
a public excited to a pitch of speculative mania, which pro- 
duced, in many instances, most unfortunate results; and the 
whole face of the country was mapped out with lines, which, 
though sometimes not well considered as parts of a great whole, 
have supplied, as far as they have been carried out, tolerably di- 
rect railway communication between London, Derby, Notting- 
ham, Sheffield, Leeds, York, and Darlington, in one direction ; 
between London, Bristol, and Exeter, London and’ ss a 

Dover, Colchester, and Bishop’s Stortford, by other trunk-lines ; 
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and by cross-lines between Gloucester, Birmingham, and Derby, 
and Manchester, Leeds, and Hull; as well as extending the first 

t northward line, by Birmingham and Preston, as far as 

caster, and establishing some isolated lines in this country, 
as well as in Scotland and Ireland. The parliamentary session of 
1837, however, witnessed the introduction of certain restrictions 
upon the facility of obtaining railway acts, which, taken in con- 
nection with the re-action which usually follows a speculative 
fever, imposed a severe check upon new projects, and caused 
many which had been long in contemplation, but had not yet 
received parliamentary sanction, to be abandoned, or at least 
allowed to lie dormant. How completely this species of enter- 
prise was checked will be seen from the fact that, while acts were 
passed during the three years above inentioned for about fifty 
new lines, extending to an aggregate iength of upwards of 1600 
miles, the years 1838 and 1839 produced only five new lines, of 
the aggregate length of about 92 miles. No new railway was 
sanctioned by parliament in 1840; and no passenger line in the 
following year, excepting a branch line of 52 miles, to Hertford 
and Ware. In the next year, as noticed in the ‘Companion’ for 
1843 (pp. 66, 77), some symptoms of revival were apparent, 
and three new lines, though none of them of considerable mag- 
nitude, were authorised. The year 1843 (see ‘Companion’ for 
1844, p. 102) was one of rather greater activity ; though it was 
not until the session of 1844 that any very striking advance took 
place in the number of railway acts passed. Doubtless, among 
other reasons for the remarkable dullness of speculation which 
has imposed a check upon new undertakings during the last few 
years, the almost invariable, and in many instances enormous, 
excess of the cost of those lines which have been constructed 
over the original estimates, has had a considerable effect ; but, 
judging from a few recent cases, it may be hoped that increased 
experience, and improved methods of working, coupled with 
some diminution in the amount of payments for land and com- 
pensation, in consequence of an improved state of feeling on the 
part of landowners generally, have enabled engineers to estimate 
the cost of railways with greater accuracy than heretofore ; while 
the more frequent adoption of steep gradients, single-track rail- 
ways, and surface-crossings at the intersections of roads of small 
traffic, has brought the average estimated cost per mile of the 
new railways, for which acts have been obtained during the last 
session, considerably below the average of those estimates of the 
years 1835, 1836, and 1857, which have proved so grievously in- 
adequate. The following tabular account of the new railways 
sanctioned in the session of 1844 shows that, dividing the amount 
of share-capital (which usually somewhat exceeds the estimated 
cost, though in hardly any case is it equal to the real cost) by the 
number of miles of railway to be formed, the average estimated 
cost of the nearly 800 miles of railway passed this year is some- 
what under 14,000/. per mile; while a similar calculation, based 
on the share-capital of the railways for which acts were obtained 
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in 1836, extending to rather more 1000 miles, gives an average 
per mile of near y 17,500/., an estimate which, in many in- 
stances, has been found equal to only about one-half of the actual 
expenditure. Notes are appended to the following Table in 
cases where it appeared necessary to give something more than 


the name and length of the proposed line. 


Name of Railway. 


Share- 
. Capital. 


Power to 
borrow. 


Ashton, Stalybridge, and 
Blackburn and Preston . . 
Brighton and Chichester . . 
Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings 
Chester and Holyhead (2) 
Croydon and Epsom (3)°. 
Delabole and Rock (4) . . . 
Eastern Counties; Brandon and Peter- 
borough Extension (5) . } 
Eastern Union (6) «© 
Furness (7). 
Garnkirk, Glasgow, and Coatbridge . 
Great Southern and Western (Ireland) 
main line and branch to Carlow (3)} 
Guildford Junction (from Woking) 
Lancaster and Carlisle . 
Leeds and Bradford, with branch to 
the North Midland Railway . | 
Manchester, Bury, and Rossendale (9) 
North British,with br. to Haddington( 10) 
North Wales Mineral(1]) 
Norwich and Brandon, with branch to 
Thetford (12) . . 
Salisbury Branch (from Bishopstoke) « 
Sheffield and Manchester; 
branch 
South-Eastern, Canterbury, ae 
and Margate(13) . . 
South Devon; Exeter to Plymouth . 
Stratford (Eastern 
Thames Junction . 
Whitehaven and Maryport. 
York and Scarborough, to} 
Pickering (14) . 


£. £. 
63 150,000 50,000 
9 120,000 40,000 
22 285,000 95,000 
32% 425,000 | 140,000 
| 2,100,000 | 700,000 
8 200,000 66 ,666 
163 15,000 5,000 
72 960,000 | 320,000 
17 200 ,000 66,666 
15: 75,000 25,000 
100,000 33,000 
1223 | 1,300,000 | 433,300 
6 55,000 18,330 
693 900,000 | 300,000 
143 400,000 | 133,333 
14 300,000 | 100,000. 
62 800,000 | 266,666 
11 120,000 40,000 
38 380,000 | 126,000 
21h 240 ,000 80,000 
QR 91,000 30,333 
323 400,000 | 133,000 
512 | 1,100,000} 336,500 
24 45,000 15,000 
12 100,000 33,000 
483 260,000 86, 200 
7974 | 11,121,000 | 3,672,994 


NOTES TO THE FOREGOING TABLE. 


(1). The Ashton, Stalybridge, and Liverpool Junction Railway is a branch from the 
Manchester and Leeds Railway, and was opposed in parliament by the Sheffield and 
Manchester Railway Company, who projected another branch to Ashton, from their 


own line, 
probably be constructed. 


In this instance both lines were sanctioned by parliament, and both will 
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(2). The Select Committee of the House of Commons to which the bill for this rail- 
way was referred observe, in their Report to the House, that they “‘ are satisfied of the 
fitness, in an engineering point of view, of the proposed line of railway; but they deem 
it right to report to the House that a line between the river Ogwen, near Bangor, and 
the Menai Straits, different from that laid sarah g the promoters of the Bill, having 
been suggested by Mr. Walker, who was appointed by Her Majesty's Government to 

rt on the best line of communication between Chester and Holyhead, and a member 
of Her Majesty’s Government having been placed on the Committee, who was desirous 
that further opportunity should be given for considering such line, they have inserted a 
clause in the Bill to the effect that such portion of the line suggested by the promoters 
as lies between the points before mentioned shall not be formed under the powers of 
the present Bill; the Committee, however, are fully of opinion that great advantage 
will arise to the public by the prosecution of the remainder of the works without any 
delay.” The 1 given in the Table includes the portion of which the execution 
is thus deferred. Under these circumstances it is uncertain how far the original design, 
which proposed to make use of the existing suspension-bridge across the Menai Straits, 
may be carried out. The directors of the Chester and Holyhead Railway Company, indeed, 
in a report submitted to a geveral meeting of the Company on the 30th of August last, 
distinctly propose to construct a new iron bridge, of two arches of 350 feet span, about 
105 feet above high-water level, at a point about a mile south of the present bridge. The 
London and Birmingham Railway Company subscribe 1,000,000/. towards the capital 
of the Holyhead Company, and it was proposed also for the Grand Junction Railway 
Company to have a share in the undertaking, but the directors of that company with- 
drew their support before the project was submitted to parliament. The Chester and 
Holyhead Company propose to purchase, and amalgamate with their own undertaking, 
the existing railway between Chester and Birkenhead. 


(3). This line is one of the most interesting projects of the past year, and has been 
the subject of much discussion in consequence of the intended adoption of the atmos- 
pheric system of propulsion, by which it is anticipated that trains may, without the 
same increase of expense which would arise on a locomotive line, be run so frequently 
as to affurd an amount of accommodation for local traffic which no railway company has 
yet attempted to supply on so extended a length of railway. The scheme was vehe- 
mently opposed in parliament by the London and South-Western Railway Company, 
who proposed to meet the wants of the district by a much shorter and less expensive 
branch from their own line at Kingston, by which, also, the total railway distance from 
London would have been less; but the Select Committee of the House of Commons, to 


which the bills for the competing lines were referred, gave the preference to the Croy- 

don line, the promoters of which offered to bind themselves to the adoption of much 

lower rates of charge for passengers and goods than were proposed by the South- 

Western Company, and also expressed their iutention to run thirteen trains daily each 

way, while ry four each way were proposed to be run, under ordinary circumstances, 
i 


upon the rival line. Though carried through parliament as a distinct undertaking, the 
Croydon and Epsom line was projected in connection with the existing railway from 
London to Croydon, to the proprietors of which it was formally transferred or sold at a 
meeting held on the 22nd of August; and the London and Croydon Company, in anti- 
cipation of such an arrangement, obtained parliamentary powers during the last session 
to enable them to form a new or third line of rails alongside oftheir existing line from 
London, upon which new line it is proposed to lay an atmospheric tube, and to work 
the whole of the local traffic in conjunction with the extension to Epsom, thus leaving 
the two tracks or lines of railway already formed for the sole and unobstructed use of 
the trains of the Dover and Brighton Companies, who work over them and pay toll to the 
‘Croydon Company. By this arrangement there will be a continuous line of atmospheric 
railway of about 18 miles, running for half its length parallel and in close proximity 
to an established locomotive line, and affording the best possible opportunity for com- 
paring the merits of the rival modes of propulsion. Not content with such a field for 
the development of a system of travelling which bids fair, under certain circumstances, 
to afford far greater facilities than the established mode of working railways by loco- 
motive engines, the promoters of this undertaking are busily engaged in a project for 
extending the line from Epsom to Portsea and Portsmouth, by a line which would 
make the total distance from London to Portsmouth about 76 miles, instead of 88 miles, 
which is the distance by the existing route (vid Bishopstoke and Gosport), exclusive of 
the crossing of the harbour. By the proposed line it is intended to convey passengers 
at least eight times a day each way, at fares of 12s., 9s,, and 6s., for the first, second, and 
third classes respectively, being somewhat under 2d., 1}d., and 1d. per mile; while the 
present railway-charges from London to Gosport are 21s.,15s., aud 10s. for the three 
classes respectively. Further than this, it is proposed to carry out the liberal principle 
so little regarded on most long lives, of providing a jon for second and third 
class passengers by every train. 

(4). The very small capital Fequired for the construction of this line, which, according 
to the act authorizing its formation, is “ from Mellorn, in the parish of Minster, to Black 
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Rock, in the parish of St. Michael, in St. Minver Lowlands, in the county of Cornwall,” 

is accounted fur by the circumstance that it is intended for working by horse-power 

only, though it is projected tor traffic in passengers as well as goods. A clause in the 

act forbids the use of locomotive engines or auy other mode of propulsion than by 

— vr —— unless the gradients and curves be altered to the satisfaction of the 


(5). That this line should be called an extension of the Eastern Counties Railway, 
though it is in fact a continuation of the line heretofore known as an independent under- 
taking under the name of the Northern and Eastern Railway, is explained by the arrange- 
ment for theamalgamation of the two lines which is noticed in last year’s. ‘ Companion’ 
(pp. 107, 108), and which bas received parliamentary sanetion during the session of 1844: 
All extensions of the Eastern Counties or Northern and Eastern Railways being, under 
that arrangement, placed under the entire control of the Eastern Counties Railway Com- 
pany, the object of this extension act is to enable that company ‘‘ to make a railway from 
the Northern and Eastern Railway, at Newport, by Cambridge, to Ely, and from thence 
eastward to Brandon, and westward to Peterborough.” In conjunction with the Yarmouth 
and Norwich Railway, which was opened during the past year, the extension of’ that 
line westward to Brandon, for which an act was obtained in the last session of parlia- 
ment, and the Peterborough branch of the London and Birmingham Railway, this line 
will complete a very important communication from east to west, in addition to bringing 
a very extensive district of country into direct railway-connection with the metropolis. 
Since it was projected, circumstances have occurred to extend still farther the projects 
of the Eastern Counties Company, andto lead to the adoption by them, in connection 
with other existing railway companies, of schemes of great magnitude and importauce, 
Early in the year 1844 the Eastern Counties Company announced their intention to 
construct a railway northward, from this extension at Ely, to Lincoln, and also to form 
an extension from their Hertford branch, by Hitchin and Biggleswade, to Bedford ; 
but in their report to a general meeting of the company on the 8th of August last, the 
directors announce the abandonment of their Lincoln and Ely line, in consequence of 
the determination of the Midland Railway Company (the amalgamated North Midland, 
Midland Counties, and Birmingham and Derby Companies) to construct a line from 
their existing railway at Swinton, by Doncaster. Lincoln, Bostou, and Spalding, to 
March, there to join an intended deviation of the parliamentary line of the Eastern 
Counties Company from Ely to Peterborough; aud further propose to stop the Hertford 
extension at Hitchin, an arrangement having been made for connecting Bedford and its 
immediate neighbourhood with the London and Birmingham line by a branch to 
Bletchley. In connection with the Ely line an independent project has been started for 
a line from Ely to King’s Lynn; and other schemes have been advertised for lines from 
Lynn to East Dereham, Lynn to Leicester, or rather to the Syston station of the Mid- 
land Railway, near Leicester, and from Ely to the projected branch of the London and 
Birmingham Railway at Bedford. Advertisements of still more recent date than the 
above report announce that the directurs of the Eastern Counties Railway Company 
have directed surveys to be made with a view to obtaining parliamentary powers for 
‘* an extension line of railway from Huntingdon and St. Ives to their Cambridge line, 
and thence to Newmarket and Bury St. Edmund’s.”’ As these extensive branches and 
connecting lines will of necessity be worked in conjunction with the existing railways 
from London to the north, the Eastern Counties and Northern and Eastern lines, 
which were originally laid with a gauge or width of track a few inches larger than the 
majority of English railways, have been altered to the usual gauge; this operation 
having been performed upon 86 miles of railway, and the necessary alteration in the 
width of the engines and carriages having been completed without the stoppage of the 
traffic for asingle day, and without accident. 

(6). The Eastern Union Railway, though running through the district for which the 
northern, and now abandoned, portion of the Eastern Counties Railway was designed, 
is brought forward by an independent company. The act of 1844 authorized only that 
portion of the line which extends from Colchester (partly along the land purchased 
some years since by the Eastern Counties Company for their own line), to Ipswich; 
but measures are in progress for carrying out the remainder of the project by an exten- 
sion to Norwich and Bury St. Edmund's. 

G ). The Furness Railway is described in the act as ‘‘ from Rampside and Barrow to 
Dalton Lindale and Kirkby Ireleth, in the county palatine of Lancaster.” The line j 
intended mainly for local traffic, chiefly in minerals and goods; but it isso laid out as 

of a more extended scheme which may hereafter be curried ‘out in connection 
with the Fleetwood Railway, as a west coast line to the northward. 

(8). The main line of the Great Southern and Western Railway of Ireland, from 
Dublin to Cashel, is 984 miles long, and the branch from Monasterevan to’ Carlow 24 
miles. The preliminary measures necessary to bring this scheme before parliament were 
not commenced uutil February, 1844, being several months later than the period re- 
quired by the Standing Orders of the House of Commons, but in this instance the great 
national importance of the undertaking was considered a sufficient reason for deviating 
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from the established rule, and consequently a bill was introduced, wnich passed rapidly 
throngh both houses of parliament, and received the royal assent on the 6th of August. 
At the first general meeting of the companvheld on the 4th of October, it was resolved 
to take immediate steps for extending the line to Cork and Limerick. 

(9). This line, which branches out of the Manchester and Bolton Railway at Clifton 
Hall, was opposed in  yiepees by a branch line from the Manchester and Leeds 
Railway to Bury, the bill for which was thrown out. Itis proposed to amalgamate this 
line with an extension railway from it to Blackburn, Burnley, and Accrington, which 
has not yet been brought before parliament. 

(10). The main line of the North British Railway, from Edinburgh to Berwick, is 
about 57% miles, and the branch to Haddington 4% miles. An extension of the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway, rather above a mile in length, for which an act has also 
been obtained in the session of 1844, will bring it into immediate connection with this 
important line, which will also communicate with the Edinburgh, Leith, and Granton, 
formerly called the Edinburgh, Leith, and Newhaven Railway. The North British 
Railway Company have concluded an agreement for the purchase of the Edinburgh 
and Dalkeith Railway, and its Fisherrow branch, and at their general meeting on the 
3ist of July it was announced that negociations were also pending for the purchase of 
the Leith branch of the Dalkeith Railway, which belongs to different parties. Two 
rival plans are in agitation for completing the communication from Edinburgh to 
London by a line from Berwick to Newcastle, one of which will probably obtain par- 
liamentary sanction in 1845. 

11). The North Wales Mineral Railway forms a communication from the river Dee, 
at r, and from the Chester and H¢lyhead (intended) Railway, to Wrexham, 
with a branch from Wrexham to the mineral field at Brymbo. 


ot. This undertaking is an extension of the Yarmouth and Norwich Railway, an@ 
will connect it with the Brandon extension of the Northern and Eastern Railway, about 
to ‘be constructed, as above described, by the Eastern Counties Railway Company. It 
is proposed to amalgamate this undertaking with the Yarmouth and Norwich line, ang 
to form branches to Diss and East Dereham. An independent line frém Thettord to 
Wells is also in contemplation. The main line from Norwich to Brandon is 35 miles 
long, and the Thetford branch 3 miles. 


(3). This branch leaves the main line of the South-Eastern Railway near Ashford, 
and joins the Canterbury and Whitstable Railway, of which the South-Eastern Com- 
pany has agreed to take a lease, at Canterbury. The South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany (who are the proprietors of this undertaking) also propose to apply for an act of 

rliament for a new line from London, through Greenwich, Lewisham, Eltham, 

rtford, Gravesend, Rochester, Milton, Sittingbourne, and Faversham, to join this 

branch at Chilham, a few miles south-west of Canterbury, in order to supply those 
railway facilities to the inhabitants of the northern part of Kent which their main line 
must ever, from its circuitous route, fail to afford, and thereby to preclude the necessity 
of an independent and consequently rival line in the same direction. In connection 
with these lines the directors further pro lines from Rochester ta Maidstone, to 
join their branch from the main line, from the Ramsgate and Canterbury branch 
to Sandwich and Deal. 

(14). The main line, from York, where it forms a junction with the existing railways, 
to Scarborongh, is about 42 miles long, and the Pickering branch, which joins the 
Whitby and Pickering Railway, a comparatively old-established line, worked chiefly by 
horse-power, which is to be purchased by the proprietors uf the Scarborough line, is 
about 64 miles. The line is to be formed by the York and North Midland Railway 


Company, who intend to seek parliamentary sanction for a branch from it to Brid- 
lington and Driffield. 


Tn the above account of new railways sanctioned by parliament 
during the year 1844 (in which a few acts for modifications and 
extensions of existing lines, of little general importance, are 
passed over without notice), it has been deemed necessary to 
allude more than has been usually done in papers of this series, 
to projects yet unsanctioned by parliament, but which are so inti- 
mately connected with lines for which acts have been obtained, 
that, the one class could hardly be described without the other. 
Owing, doubtless, in a great measure to the pre-occupation of 
the most promising districts of the country, a large proportion 
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of the new lines brought forward in the years 1843 and 1844 are 
more or less directly competing lines, and to this circumstance 
may be attributed much of the prominence which they have ob- 
tained through the medium of the press, and in the discussions 
of parliament; since there has been scarcely any important 
scheme brought forward which has not been deemed, by some of 
the existing companies, as injurious to their interests ; while in 
many cases, as in the projected lines of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company in North Kent, and the branches and extensions 
of the Midland and Eastern Counties Railways in the compara- 
tively unoccupied district between the present route, by Rugby, 
Derby, Rotherham, and Wakefield, to York, and the eastern 
coast of the island, established companies have embarked in ex- 
tensive undertakings of an apparently rival character to their 
own lines, purely as a measure of self-defence. The great ob- 
ject of the lact-inietitionied lines is to supersede and defeat the 
schemes now before the public for new main lines of railway 
from London to York—schemes which have appeared under so 
many different forms within the last few months, that it would 
be useless to attempt accurately to define them. A recent meet- 
ing of the Midland Railway Company upon this subject affords 
a remarkable instance of the enterprising spirit with which such 
undertakings are prosecuted, the proprietors having voted two 
millions and a half uf money to be 71 es at the discretion of 
the directors, in forming lines of which no definite plans were 
then decided on, but which were proposed to be:—1, from the 
Midland Railway, at Nottingham, to Newark and Lincoln; 
2, from the Midland Railway, at Swinton, by Doncaster, 
Bawtry, and Gainsborough, to Lincoln, and thence passing near 
Boston, Spalding, and Wisbeach, to join the Eastern Counties 
Railway at March; and, 3, from the Midland Railway, at Syston, 
by way of Oakham and Stamford, to Peterborough. Another 
class of projects, which occasions considerable rivalry, consists of 
those lines which are formed as connections between existing 
lines, the precise course of which may seriously affect the ques- 
tion as to which main line shall attract the largest amount of 
traffic from the intermediate country. Of this class are the va- 
rious schemes for cross lines between the South-Western and 
Great Western Railways, those between the Great Western and 
the London and Birmingham, and several schemes in Yorkshire 
and the neighbouring counties. Of these, however, as well as of 
projects of a more isolated and independent character, we can- 
not pretend to give any account, 4 where they have a 
distinct and important connection with the lines which properly 
fall under notice this year. How impracticable it would be, 
within moderate limits, to notice all the new undertakings which 
have been brought before the public during the last twelve 
months may be judged from the fact that, according to the me- 
moranda collected in the compilation of this article, they amount 
to nearly 150 in number. 


Early in the session of 1844 a Select Committee of the House 
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of Commons was appointed to consider the standing orders 
relating to railways, and, accoxding to subsequent instructions 
from the House, to take into consideration the whole subject of 
railway legislation. In the performance of the primary object 
of their appointment, this Committee recommended several mo- 
difications of the existing standing orders, which alterations 
were adopted by the House; that of most general interest being 
the reduction of the amount of deposit required by Parliament 
before introducing a railway bill to one-twentieth of the amount 
of capital, instead of one-tenth, which was required under the 
stringent regulations adopted in 1837; a change the expediency 
of which was pleaded on the ground of the serious difficulty 
which the requirement of so large a deposit had thrown in the 
way of many useful schemes in the years of commercial depres- 
sion during which the ten per cent. deposit had been enforced, 
_ and of the possibility of a recurrence of similar circumstances. 
Finding so large a proportion of the bills before the House to be 
for the construction of competing lines of railway, the Com- 
mittee recommended the adoption of a new method of investi- 
gating their merits, by referring all such lines as might be con- 
sidered competing with one another to one Select Committee, 
consisting of Members who should “ sign a declaration that their 
constituents have no local interest, and that they themselves 
have no personal interest in the bill or bills referred to them, 
and that they will not vote on any question which may arise 
without having duly heard and attended to the evidence relating 
thereto.” Bills for new lines of railway which would compete 
with existing lines were to be referred to Committees similarly 
constituted ; and a Select Committee was appointed to consider 
which of the bills before Parliament should be deemed com- 
peting bills, who, by looking to cases of remote competition as 
well as to those of a more direct and indisputable character, 
brought the subject very fully and completely before the House. 
The results of the subsequent labours of the Railway Com- 
mittee were brought before the House in several Reports, upon 
which was founded a long bill, an abstract of which is given at 
p. 156. 

Want of space forbids us to enter upon many other interesting 
points connected with the progress of the railway system in this 
country, which might be suggested by the transactions of the 
year 1844; but among those which cannot be passed quite un- 
noticed are the arrangements made by the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council for Trade, in consequence of recom- 
mendations embodied in the Fifth Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Railways, for examining the 
merits of railway schemes before bills are introduced into Par- 
liament for carrying them into execution, with reference espe- 
cially tosuch matters as involve the safety of the public, the 
protection of their interests, and the selection of the best of rival 
plans. The Board of Trade will, in the performance of these 
new duties, examine all departures from the usual course of rail- 
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way legislation, all plans for amalgamating different lines, or 
for enabling companies to exceed or deviate from the powers 
of their respective acts, and all such branch or extension schemes 
as May appear to be designed to impede the progress of new and 
legitimate enterprises, and will exercise a general supervision 
over railway bills while before Parliament ; in anticipation of the 
exercise of which new functions the Board has issued explana- 
tory circulars to parliamentary agents, and to the promoters of 
the new schemes preparing for the next session of Parliament. 
Another point of interest to notice here is the progressive in- 
crease in the safety of railway travelling, as shown by the Annual 
Report of the officers of the Railway Department of the Board 
of Trade, even as compared with the returns quoted in the 
‘Companion’ for last year (p. 103). The Report for the year 
1843, dated April 16, 1844, gives a return, for the year, of five 
accidents of a public nature, attended with personal injury to 
the public, by which three persons were killed and three injured ; 
and of forty-one accidents attended with personal injury to in- 

dividuals owing to their own inadvertence or negligence, involv- 
ing twenty-four deaths and seventeen cases of injury; these 
numbers being in all cases- lower than in 1842. The number of 
passengers for the year is stated to have been about 24,000,000 ; 
and the average distance travelled by each about fifteen miles. 

The statistical returns made by the several railway companies 
to the Board of Trade are not quite — and in some cases 
where the gross number of passengers has been reported, the 
proportionate number of the various classes, or some similar 
point, has been overlooked; but, so far as these returns afford 
data for such compilations, they have been made the basis of a 
paper compiled by G. R. Porter, Esq., and read before the 

Statistical Society on the 15th of April last, showing in various 

ways the proportion of each class of the travelling population in 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, the proportionate receipts from 

each class of passengers, and various other interesting details. 

From this it appears that, in England and Wales, the per- 

centage proportion of passengers of the first, second, and third 

classes, respectively, in the year ending June 30, 1842, was 

22°98, 52°99; and 24°03; in Scotland, 9°27, 33°06, and 57°67; 

and in Jreland, 4°60, 54°95, and 40°45: the proportionate re- 

ceipt from each class in the three divisions of the kingdom, being 

46°61, 41°72, and 11°67 in England and Wales; 25°67, 37°29, 

and 37°04 in Scotland ; and 7°37, 58°34, and 34°29 in Ireland. 

The unusual brevity which must be adopted im noticing the 

railway openings of 1844 is the less to be regretted because the 

details of engineering works omitted must of necessity have 

greatly resembled those given in previous years, and because 
many of the lines now completed have been noticed in previous 

articles. The railways which have been completed since the 
publication of our last volume are as follow :-— 
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Total length. 
Miles. 
Manchester Junction , 


South-Eastern (Dover) . 
Dalkey Extension . . 
Yarmouth and Norwich . 
Bristol and Exeter . . 
Bricklayers’ Arms Branch 
Dublin and Drogheda . 
West London . 
Oxford Branch . 
Newcastle and Darlington 
Halifax Branch. . . 
Bristol and Gloucester . 
Maidstoue Branch « 


@ 


32 
3 

25¢ 


@ 


374 
16 


Total e 1734 


In addition to the lines in the preceding Table, the Sheffield 
and Manchester Ratlway was opened on the 8th of August, for 
a further distance of about seven miles, from Dinting to Wood- 
head; making, with the previous partial openings, a length of 
about eighteen miles. This raises the total length of new rail- 
way opened during the year to 180 miles. The opening of the 
Warwick and Leamington Branch, from the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway, has also been announced for the 2nd of De- 
cember, but that will be too late for receiving any further notice 
in the present volume. 

The first railway upon the above list, which is arranged in 
chronological order as regards the date of opening, is the short 
but very important junction-line, through Manchester and Sal- 
ford, to connect the Manchester and Leeds with the Manchester 
and Liverpool Railway; a line sanctioned by Parliament in 
1839, but which remained in abeyance for a considerable time, 
owing to the disinclination of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Company to execute their portion of the very expensive works 
required, and their advocacy of a southern junction-line, which 
should embrace the joint station of the Manchester and Birming- 
ham and Sheffield and Manchester lines. This difficulty was 
not overruled until the year 1842, when it was determined to 
carry out the original scheme, with certain modifications, among 
which was the construction of a new line, over ground belonging 
to the Manchester and Bolton Railway Company, in lieu of 
using, as was intended at first, about half a mile of the existing 
Bolton Railway. The extension line commences near the ori- 
inal station of the Manchester and Leeds Railway, in the 
Idham Road, Manchester, which is now converted into a 
goods’ station ; and, after passing for some distance alongside of 
the original line, proceeds—alternately on an embankment, in 
cutting, and on arches—to the new joint-station of the two com- 

* In previous volumes this has been given as 66 miles (see ‘Companion’ for 1844, 
».105), but as the line, has been somewhat altered and extended from that originally 


id down, we believe 67 to be more correct for that portion of the line between 
Reigate and Dover, which belongs exclusively to the South-Eastern Railway Company. 
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nies, at Hunt’s Bank, near the confluence of the Irk and the 
rwell; being a distance of about 2320 yards, in which length 
the line crosses the Irk three times, and is carried over several 
streets. The junction line descends from the main line by a 
steep inclined plane, the inclination of the first part of which is 
1 in 49, and of the remainder 1 in 60. This plane in worked by 
stationary engines and endless ropes, directions being conveyed 
from end to end by an electric telegraph; and from its lower 
extremity to the Hunt's Bank, or, as it is now called, the Victoria 
station, is a rising gradient of 1 in 132, which is ascended by the 
impetus obtained in descending the inclined plane, and is de- 
scended by trains going towards Leeds by gravity alone. The 
remainder of the junction line, which belongs to the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway Company, is about 1790 yards long, 
and joins the Liverpool line between the river Irwell and Ordsall 
Lane in Salford. It is sufficiently level] for the convenient use of 
locomotive engines, and is principally constructed upon arches, a 
length of about 230 yards, alongside of the viaduct of the Man- 
chester and Bolton Railway, being supported by an iron colon- 
nade of very bold and remarkable character, covering, longi- 
tudinally, one-half of the carriage-way of Upper Booth Street, 
and allowing free passage for waggons and other vehicles under 
its whole length, so as not to interfere with the access to the 
various carriers’ establishments and warehouses under the arches 
of the Bolton Railway. The railway is supported here by stron 
iron girders, the interstices between which are filled up wit 
arched masonry ; one end of each main girder being let into the 
stonework of the old viaduct, while the other is supported by 
one of a series of forty-five massive iron columns, each of which 
weighs from four anda hal: to five tons, and is based upon a 
foundation of masonry sunk to the depth of 164 feet from the 
surface of the street, and resting on the solid rock. The main 
girders weigh six tons each, and the total quantity of iron in the 
erection is about 1030 tons. The Victoria station is of extra- 
ordinary size, comprising five parallel lines of railway from end 
to end, with turn-tables and other conveniences, the portion 
roofed over being 700 feet long and about 114 feet wide, and 
containing nearly 80,000 square feet of iron roofing. The whole 
is lighted with gas; the pipes being so arranged that a single 
turn of a regulating valve will reduce all the lights to any re- 
quired degree, or, on the approach or departure of a train, turn 
on the fullest illuminating power in the whole of the station, its 
offices, and. approaches. There are also refreshment-rooms and 
an hotel, under the management of Mr. Vantini, of the Euston 
Square and Fleetwood hotels. The station and the line from 
the Leeds Railway were opened on the Ist of January, and the 
Liverpool extension on the 4th of May, 1844. The expenditure 
of the two companies upon this junction line and station, as 
given in the first reports after the opening of each portion re- 
spectively, was little short of 370,0U0/., although the total length 
of new line scarcely exceeds two miles and a quarter. 
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South-Eastern Railway.— A general notice of this line having 
been given last year, little more is now required than an account 
of the six miles between Folkestone and Dover, which were 
opened for traffic on the 7th of February, 1844, and which com- 
prise engineering works of the most stupendous and interesting 
character. The permanent station at Folkestone, where the 
company have formed a branch line to, and in various ways 
greatly improved the harbour, was opened in December, 1843; 
this station having been previously inaccessible in consequence 
of the non-completion of the gigantic viaduct by which the line 
is conducted to the town ata level of about 100 feet above the 
narrow valley which it crosses. From Folkestone the railway 
consists of a succession of works for passing through or at the 
foot of precipitous cliffs, or, at some points, upon the site of 
cliffs which have been hurled from their base by blasts of a 
magnitude never before attempted. Not far from Folkestone the 
line passes through a short tunnel, called the Martello tunnel, 
the eastern extremity of which opens upon the * Warren,” a sin- 
gularly uneven piece of ground between the cliffs and the sea, 
through which the line is conducted for a length of two miles; 
Next comes the Abbot’s Cliff tunnel, which passes, for the 
length of a mile, under chalk cliffs of great elevation, on the 
eastern face of which the line emerges at an elevation of about 
60 feet.. For about a mile further the railway is supported by 
a revétement wall formed on the face of the cliffs; which rise 
steeply to a.great height on the one side, while the other, pro- 
tected only by a parapet-wall, is open tothe sea. In’ this portion 
of the work the firing of blasts by galvanic agency has been 
practised on an immense scale, so as to remove every: portion of 
cliff respecting which any reasonable apprehension could be 
entertained, and to reduce the surface in every place to a safe 
slope. In his official report to the Board of Trade, previous to 
the opening of this portion of the line, Major-General. Pasle 
sarge expressed his satisfaction at the: precautions whic 

ad been adopted in this respect, it having been repeatedly 
asserted that these cliff-works would be very liable to injury 
from the fall of chalk, and the irruptions of the sea at their base: 
Eastward of the sea-wall the line enters the Shakspere Cliff 
tunnel, or rather tunnels, which are somewhat under a mile in 
length. Here, in consequence of the friable nature of the chalk, 
the two tracks of the railway have been conducted through sepa- 
rate passages, running parallel and in close proximity to each 
other, each passage or tunnel forming a Gothic arch, about 30 feet 
high and 12 feet wide, and the two being separated by a mass of 
chalk about 10 feet thick, left as a wall between them. It was 
originally intended to leave considerable portions of these tunnels 
unsupported by brick lining,. but, to set at rest all fears of the 
safety of the work, brickwork has been inserted through the 
greater part of their length. Both in these and the Abbot's Cliff 
tunnel the excavations have been carried on mainly by means of 
galleries or lateral openings from the side of the tunnel to the 
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sea, which afforded the means of removing the excavated chalk, 
and admitting light and air. Under the powers of the first act 
of Parliament, the terminus must have been very near the 
eastern end of the Shakspere tunnel; but in 1843 the company 
obtained an act to authorise an extension into the town of Dover, 
part of which is supported upon a strong timber viaduct upon 

iles driven into the chalk beach, beyond which the line passes, 

y a short tunnel, under Archcliff Fort. The total expenditure 
of the company down to August 1, 1844, the date of their last 
balance-sheet, was 3,464,172/. 7s. 9d., of which the sum ex- 
pended upon the main line from Reigate to Dover appears to be 
about. 2,850,0002. 

In the course of the past year the South-Eastern Railway 
Company have, in consequence of an arrangement with the 
London and Brighton Railway Company, removed their Reigate 
station to a point immediately north of the junction of the two 
lines, conveniently situated for conducting the traffic of both 
companies, so as to obviate the serious inconvenience which had 
arisen from having two distinct stations at the junction. Of the 
important branch to Canterbury, Ramsgate, and Margate, and 
projects connected with it, an account will be found in a pre- 
ceding page. The branch to Hastings and Rye, which was also 
brought before Parliament, was rejected in favour of a coast line 
from Brighton, which it has been proposed to continue to a 
junction with the South-Eastern line near Ashford; but the 
South-Eastern Company, having arranged with the landowners 
for the formation, without an act of Parliament, of a branch of 
44 miles from Tunbridge to Tunbridge Wells, propose to seek 
for authority to make an extension from it to Hastings, by a 


route which would be much shorter (from the metropolis) than - 


that by Brighton. The company appear also, from an adver- 
tisement issued in June last, still to contemplate a branch to the 
harbour of Rye. One of the latest events of importance in the 
history of this great undertaking is the agreement entered into 
for a lease, for 999 years, of the Greenwich Railway, the posses- 
sion of which will put an end to the long-disputed toll question, 
and afford facilities for the projected extension into North Kent.* 
The directors of the Sonthe-Reerern Railway Company have found 
some difficulty in securing well-appointed steam-vessels to work 
in connection with the railway, and as there were some’ ob- 
jections to the company embarking any of their capital in steam- 
boat speculations as.a railway company, a new company has been 
formed from among its shareholders to supply the deficiency b 

providing efficient packets to work between the termini of this 
railway. at Folkestone and Dover and the principal Continental 


* Since the above was written, a very important meeting of the South-Eastern Com- 
pany has been held, at which a project was announced of forming a new line of 29¢ 
miles direct from the Bricklayers’ Arms branch to Tunbridge, with a further extension 
of 4 miles to Paddock Wood, by which the distance from London to Dover and Maid- 
stone will be shortened about 12 miles. The directors alsu intimate the possibility of 
an extension of the Bricklayers’ Arms branch to near Hungerford Market, to connect 

it with a proposed extension of the South-Western Railway, 
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ports. Though it involves a departure from chronological order, 
it may be well to notice in imrmediate connection with this un- 
dertaking the Bricklayers’ Arms and Maidstone railways, which 
have also been completed within the year 1844. 

The Bricklayers’ Arms Branch Railway is a line of about 1} 
mile long, from the London and Croydon Railway, near its junc- 
tion with the Greenwich line, to a very spacious terminal station 
abutting upon the Kent Road, near the Bricklayers’ Arms Inn. 
The circumstances under which this line was projected are 
briefly noticed in our volume for last year (p. 103); and, as 
there intimated, it has been constructed jointly by the South- 
Eastern and Croydon Railway a the expense having 
been borne in the proportion of two-thirds by the former and one- 
third by the latter Company. This line and station was opened 
on the Ist of May, having been constructed in an unusually short 
time in consequence of the adoption of a very simple, though 
strong, kind of timber viaduct for that portion of the road which 
is above the ordinary surface of the ground; and from that 
time the trains of the Dover Company ran alternately from it 
and from London Bridge, until the Ist of November, when 
arrangements were made for conveying res to either 
terminus by all the trains at equal fares. Third-class passengers 
are, however, to be taken henceforward from the London Bridge 
station only. The Croydon traffic was at first wholly removed 
to it; but, under a temporary toll arrangement with the Green- 
wich Company, a considerable portion of it has, since the 25th 
of July, been restored to London Bridge. 

The Maidstone Branch of the South-Eastern Railway, which 
was opened on the 24th of September, leaves the main line at 
the Paddock Wood station, 46 miles from London, and proceeds 
first northwards, and then in a north-easterly direction, to Maid- 
stone, a distance of 10 miles, through a remarkably picturesque 
and fertile valley. It has intermediate stations at Yalding, 
Wateringbury, and East Farleigh. The line has but one track ; 
and has been executed under the direction of Mr. Robert Ste- 
phenson. ‘The estimated cost was 100,000/., and we believe it 
has not been exceeded. 

The Dalkey Extension of the Dublin and Kingstown Railway, 
which was slightly noticed at the close of the last paper of this 
series, derives its chief interest from the circumstance of its be- 
ing the first line upon which the atmospheric system of propul- 
sion, by means of a piston, which is connected with the foremost 
carriage of the train, moving in an exhausted tube laid from end 
to end of the railway, has been brought into actual practice. The 
experiment has proved so eminently successful as to lead to se- 
veral projects for more extensive lines of atmospheric railway, 
of which that from London to Epsom, with its contemplated 
extension to Portsmouth, is noticed in a previous page. The 
Dalkey line was completed in August, 1843, and has been worked 
ever since without any interruption which can affect the stability 
of the principle of the new mode of propulsion ; but, owing to 
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obstacles occasioned by the Commissioners of Kingstown Har- 
bour, the company were unable to open it for public traffic until 
March 29, 1844. The total cost of the extension is estimated by 
the directors at 35,000/., which is 10,000/. more than was antici- 
pated ; but a considerable share of the excess is due to the addi- 
tional works required by the Harbour Commissioners. 
Yarmouth and Norwich Ratlway.—A brief notice of some pe- 
culiar circumstances relating to this undertaking was given in 
the ‘Companion’ for 1843 (p. 78), in alluding to the act of Par- 
liament for its formation, passed in 1842. As originally pro- 
jected, the line has been laid with a single track, security from 
collision being obtained by the use of an electric telegraph. The 
line, which was laid out by Mr. Robert Stephenson, is 203 miles 
long, and remarkably level, the surface of the country bein 
favourable ; and it has been constructed by Messrs. Grissell an 
Peto, under the superintendence of Mr. Bidder. The line was 
opened for public traffic on the Ist of May ; and during the first 
fifteen weeks the number of passengers carried was 92,147, and 
the gross receipts amounted to 6265/. The calculations laid be- 
fore Parliament in 1842 lef the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the bill to report that ‘the amount of the esti- 
mate of the cost and other expenses to be incurred up to the 
time of the completion of the railway is 150,000/. ;” but the 
statements made at a meeting of the company, held within two 
months of the ing of the act, show how utterly absurd it is 
to take such calculations as a basis upon which to calculate pro- 
spective profits, it being then explained that 150,000/. were set 
apart for engineering and contingencies, besides which 35,000/. 
was to be allowed for land and compensation, and 15,0002. for 
management and salaries, making an aggregate of 200,000/. 
Notwithstanding the rigid contract under which the line was 
formed, this aggregate has been, as appears by the balance- 
sheet of the company down to June 30, 1844, further swelled to 
231,578/7. 10s. 4d., being more than half as much again as might 
have been supposed, on a common-sense view of the prospectus, 
to be the expected outlay. As many far more glaring cases of this 
kind might be cited, this is only deserving of notice because of 
the apparently peculiar security against excess held out to the 
promoters of this scheme. The amalgamation of the Yarmouth 
and Norwich Railway Company with that incorporated in the 
terra session for making a railway from Norwich to Brandon, 
as been noticed in a preceding page. 
' Bristol and Exeter Railway.—This is one of the very few lines 
authorised in 1836 which has been completed, not indeed within 
the parliamentary estimates, but within the total amount of ca- 
pital authorised by the act of incorporation. The share-capital 
under that act is 1,500,000/., and the amount of loans allowed is 
500,0007.: and it appears, from the last report of the directors, 
that the expenditure up to the 30th of June, 1844, two months 
after the opening of the last portion of the line, including 
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upon the portions previously open, had been 1,944,265/. 5s. 5d. 

e undertaking proceeded very slowly for the first few years ; 
but public confidence was restored upon the arrangement made 
with the Great Western Railway Company, in 1840, for leasing 
the line, and since the first partial opening to Bridgewater in 
1841, the line has made steady progress to completion. Having 
been frequently noticed in previous papers of this series, it is 
scarcely necessary to say more than that the concluding portion 
of the line, from Beam-Bridge to Exeter, which appears by 
computation to be about 22} miles long, was opened on the Ist 
of May; thus forming, with the Great Western Railway, a con- 
tinuous line of the broad or seven-feet gauge for a distance of 
194 miles from London. The principal engineering difficulty 
upon the line was the tunnel at White-Ball Hill, near Welling- 
ton, of nearly a mile inlength. The lease to the Great Western 
Railway Company, which will terminate five years after the 
completion of the line to Exeter, now produces, according to the 
last report of the directors, a rental of 71,957/. per annum; in 
addition to which the company receives a small tollage upon the 
traffic, calculated at the rate of one farthing per mile for every 
passenger and every ton of merchandise and coal conveyed. An 
act has been obtained, during the past session, for a railway in 
extension of this line from Exeter to Plymouth, to which this 
company subscribe capital to the amount of 200,000/7. ; and this 
contemplates a line to Bridport, Dorchester, and Weymouth, 
with a branch to Yeovil and Sherborne. A short one to Tiver- 
ton is likewise in contemplation, as well as a main line into 
Cornwall; there appears, however, some prospect of a contest 
for the Cornwall traffic between this line and projected exten- 
sions of the London and South-Western Railway in the same 
direction. 

Dublin and Drogheda Railway.—By the original act of Par- 
liament for this line, which was passed in 1836, its capital was 
fixed at 600,000/., with powers for raising 200,000/. additional 
by loan, if necessary ; but, owing to the check given to private 
enterprise by the projects of the Irish Railway Commissioners 
shortly after that time, and the expectation that Irish Railways 
would be taken up generally by Government, the scheme was 
not proceeded with until, in 1839, the Manchester shareholders 
revived it under more promising auspices. Mr. (now Sir John) 
Macneil] then made a new estimate of the cost of the line, intro- 
ducing steeper gradients than were originally intended, and in 
other ways reducing the cost of the works. In consequence of 
these modifications of plan, a new act was obtained in 1840, by 
which the share-capital was reduced to 450,000/., and the amount 
of loans to 150,000/._ The works have since that period been 
carried steadily forward to completion, and whole line of 32 
miles was opened on the 24th of May last. In the report sub- 
mitted to a meeting, of the company on the 29th of August, it 
was reported that some works yet remained to be completed at 
the termini, where additions to the original design, involving 
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some extra expense, were in progress, and also that:a further 
supply of carriages and stock had to be delivered. ‘The actual 
expenditure, from the commencement of the undertaking, in 
June, 1835, to June 30, 1844, had been 500,869/. 18s. 5d. The 
traffic estimates of 1839 anticipated a passenger-traffic amount- 
ing to 640,536 persons per annum, or 12,318 per week, while the 
actual number carried, down to the date of the report, averaged 
17,085 per week ; being, the directors say, 200 passengers per day 
more than are conveyed on the London and Birmingham line. 
The fares are very low, amounting to three-halfpence per mile 
for first-class, one penny for second-class, and three-fifths of a 
penny for third-class passengers. The line follows very nearly 
the course of the coast, and crosses the estuaries of Ciontarf and 
Malahide by extensive sea-embankments. The engineer has 
adopted some novelties in the mode of laying the rails, of which 
it is too early yet to form an estimate from experience, though 
they appear to secure a smoother and better road: and he re- 
commended the company to adopt a gauge, or width of track, of 
5 feet 2inches. The Ulster Railway Company, anticipating the 
probability of a future connection between the two lines, endea- 
voured to obtain the interposition of the Board of Trade to 
compel the adoption of their gauge of 6 feet 2 inches; but the 
Board, after an investigation which led Major-General Pasle 
to report in favour of a gauge of 5 feet 3 inches for Irish rail- 
ways generally, declined to interpose their authority; and the 
Drogheda Company, finding the width suggested by General 
Pasley so nearly the same as that recommended by their engi- 
neer, adopted it. Projects are in agitation for extending the 
line to the north and north-west of Ireland, and for branches to 
Howth and other places. The engineer of this undertaking 
was knighted by the Lord Lieutenant upon occasion of laying 
the first stone of the permanent station at Dublin on the day of 
opening. 

West London Railway.—This short line, which forms a con- 
necting link of rather less than three miles between the London 
and Birmingham and Great Western railways, at a point near 
Wormwood Scrubbs, where those lines approach very near to 
each other, to the basin of the Kensington canal at Kensington, 
was sanctioned by Parliament in 1836, under the name of the 
Birmingham, Bristol, and Thames Junction Railway, a name 
which was changed to that of. West London Railway by the 
amendment act of 1840. When this line was projected, it was 
intended to unite the Great Western Railway with the Birming- 
ham line, near the point from which the West London line com- 
mences ; but as the proprietors of that line subsequently ob- 
tained an independent line to Paddington, it became necessa 
to allow the West London line to cross it upon the same level. 
The ‘Companion’ for 1840 (p. 249) contains a view and de- 
scription of the remarkable bridge, near to this crossing, for 
carrying the Paddington canal and a common road over the line 
of railway. Owing to pecuniary difficulties the works of this 
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line were suspended for a long period, but the line was at length 
opened on the 27th of May, with a single track, consisting of 

ree rails, so as to receive carriages either of the ordinary width 
from the Birmingham line, or of the wider gauge of the Great 
Western Railway. Trains have since been run in connection 
with those great lines, but with very little success, and arrange- 
ments are now (October, 1844) pending with one or both of 
those companies for the more efficient working of the under- 
taking. The Kensington canal, which communicates with the 
‘Thames, has been purchased by the West London Railway Com- 
pany, who contemplate extending their line from Kensington to 
the Thames, and also to Brompton, so as to form a general ter- 
minus for the west end of London, which may probably ere long 
communicate, by a bridge over the Thames near Battersea, with 
the railways on the south, as well as on the west and north, of 


‘the metropolis. The line is worked by locomotive-engines ; the 


atmospheric apparatus, formerly laid down by way of experi- 
ment, having been removed by the patentees, to whom, and not 
to the Railway Company, it belonged. 

The Oxfurd Branch of the Great Western Railway, which has 
been formed under an act of the year 1843, branches out of the 
main line near Didcot, about 53 miles from London, and crosses 
the Thames twice on its route to Oxford, a distance of about 10 
miles. The line was opened on the 12th of June; and at the 
last meeting of the Great Western Company it was stated that, 
making ample allowance for contingencies, the whole outlay 
would be within the estimate of 150,000/. An extension of the 
line northward to Rugby, to join the London and Birmingham 
Railway, has been proposed. 

The Halifax Branch of the Manchester and Leeds Railway, a 
line of about a mile and a half, formed under the powers of an 
act of 1839, was opened on the Ist of July. It is a single line, 
and partly worked by stationary engines, some of the gradients 
being very steep. 

Newcastle and Darlington Junction Ratlway.—The circum- 
stances attending the origin of this undertaking, which was ori- 
ginally called the Northern Union Railway, are stated in the 
‘Companion’ for 1843 (pp. 66, 77), in noticing the act of incor- 
poration obtained by the company in 1842. It was then intended 
that the southern portion of the route—which, with some altera- 
tions, ran over the ground originally laid out for the northern 
ee of the Great North of England Railway—should be 

‘ormed by the Great North of England Railway Company ; but 
this plan being abandoned, their powers were transferred to the 
Newcastle and Darlington Junction Company, who obtained 
parliamentary powers in 1843 for the necessary deviations. The _ 
junction line, as actually constructed, is a main line of about 23 
miles from the termination of the Great North of England Rail- 
way at Darlington, in a northerly direction, by Shincliffe, to the 
Durham Junction Railway, at a point a little to the north-east of 
Durham, to which city there is a branch of 2} miles, which was 
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opened on the 15th of April, 1844. From this point the New- 
castle trains run along the Durham Junction Railway (which has 
been purchased by the Newcastle and Darlington Company for 
$8,500/.), for a distance of about 44 miles, to its junction with 
the Pontop and South Shields, formerly called the Stanhope and 
Tyne, Railway, along which they run 5} miles, to the Brandling 
Junction Railway at Brockley Whins, about 6} miles from the 
new terminus at Gateshead, opposite to Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
thus completing a railway communication of 303 miles from 
London to the Tyne, a distance which, on occasion of the 
opening of the line, on ‘the 18th of June, was performed 
by a special train in 9 hours and 32 minutes, of which 1 
hour and 14 minutes were consumed in stoppages, leaving 
only 8 hours and 18 minutes for actual travelling: the train 
leaving Euston Square, London, at 3 minutes past 5 a.m., and 
reaching Newcastle at 35 minutes after 2 p.m. Upon the ori- 
ginal promulgation of the scheme some objections were raised to 
the adoption, as parts of a main line for passenger traffic, of the 
portions of railways chiefly constructed for the carriage of coal, 
which are run over in this route; but these have been obviated 
by certain improvements of the lines alluded to, and by arrange- 
ments which place the working of the whole under the complete 
control of the Newcastle and Darlington Company; while, as 
above noticed, the company have: concluded terms for the pur- 
chase of one of the lines so used. They have also endeavoured 


to obtain the Brandling Junction Railway, but, being unable © 


to agree with its ep upon terms, have suggested the 
making of a new line for their own traffic, by which 3 miles 
would be saved in the distance to Newcastle. The Newcastle 
and Darlington Company use at present the locomotive stock of 
the Great North of England Railway, under agreement with 
that company. To forward the project for completing railway 
communication with Edinburgh, they have offered to take a per- 
petual lease of one of the rival lines proposed between New- 
castle and Berwick ; and there is little doubt that, so soon as one 
of these is carried out, some arrangement will be adopted for 
carrying the railway across the Tyne. Previous to the com- 
pletion of the line, this undertaking stood so high in public 
estimation, that its proprietors .sought and obtained the relin- 
quishment, on the part of the companies which had promoted 
its formation, by agreeing, conjointly, to lease it at a rent equal 
to 6 per cent. on the capital, of their claim to the carrying out 
of such an arrangement; so that it is now quite an indepen- 
dent undertaking. It appears, from the latest report of the 
company, or rather from the statements made by the chairman, 
George Hudson, Esq., in connection with it, that the total out- 
lay will be 460,000/. or 470,000/., or possibly as much, when all 
is completed, as 480,000/.; for which the company have their 
own 25 miles of new road, the Durham Junction Railway of 
about 6 miles, and a new station at Gateshead. The traffic has, 


_ during some weeks of the autumn, produced about 1200/. per 
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week. The receipts of the Great North of England Railway 
have increased about 300/. per week since the opening, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1843. 

Bristol and Gloucester Ratlway.—This undertaking may be 
considered a revival of the pengoct started about twenty years 
ago, of which the only completed portion, a mineral line of about 
9 miles, was described in the ‘Companion’ for 1837 (p. 104), 
under the name of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Raiiway. The 
act for this line, which was about 9 miles long, was passed in 
1828 ; and the line, which comprised a tunnel of 1540 feet, and 
some heavy earthworks, was completed in 1835, and worked by 
horse-power. In 1839 an act was passed for adapting it to loco- 
motive engines, and forming an extension of 22 miles to join the 
—— Cheltenham and Great Western Union Railway at 

tonehouse, and by it to form a communication with Gloucester 
and Cheltenham ; but as the last-named undertaking has been 
united with the Great Western Company, and is not yet com- 
pleted, arrangements were made with the Great Western Com- 
for the formation, and leasing to the Bristol and Gloucester 
ilway Company, of the portion required to connect their line 
with Gloucester. Under these arrangements, which were com- 
pleted in 1843, the Bristol and Gloucester Company obtained 
powers from Parliament for making a short junction to connect 
their own line with the Great Western at Bristol; and the 
Bristol and Gloucester Company determined to adopt the same 
gauge as the Great Western Railway, although ‘they had previ- 
ously intended to use the narrow gauge for more convenient 
connection with the northern lines. The Bristol and Gloucester 
Company have a lease from the Great Western, for twenty 
years, allowing them the use of the line from Stonehouse to 
Gloucester, and from Gloucester to Cheltenham, for sums of 
11,0007. and 4000/. per annum, respectively ; and they are further 
allowed the use of the stations at Bristol, Gloucester, and Chel- 
tenham, for 3500/.; the total fixed sum payable to be increased 
to the amount of 1000/. per annum after the first five years, be- 
sides which a proportion is to be paid of all traffic exceeding 
30,000. per annum upon the leased lines. The total length of 
railway between Bristol and Gloucester, including the altered 
Coal-Pit Heath line and the Great Western Company’s line 
from Stonehouse, is 374 miles; and the whole was opened for 
traffic on the 8th of July ; the company having a — work- 
ing stock and establishment from the Great Western line, 
though running to and from the same terminus at Temple 
Meads, Bristol. The works, which comprise a tunnel of about 
three-quarters of a mile at Wickwar, have been executed under 
the superintendence of I. K. Brunel, Esq. ; and the expenditure 
upon the new works, including incidental expenses, down to 
June 30, 1844, was 501,177/. 16s. 6d, 
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VI.—RAILWAYS IN BELGIUM. 


Beuieivum is the only European state which has hitherto under- 
taken, and to any considerable extent accomplished, the con- 
struction of a national system of railroads. With the sagacity 
which has characterised his whole government, King Leopold, at 
the earliest moment possible.after his acceptance of the Belgian 
throne, proposed and carried. through a series of measures 
whereby the resources of his kingdom have been developed with 
a degree of rapidity and to an extent which, without such mea- 
sures, must probably have been the work of centuries. The 
previous residence of King Leopold in England, during the in- 
fancy of our railway enterprises, would no doubt awaken his 
mind to the importance of the system ; and he could hardly fail 
to perceive that, while his new subjects were eminently deficient 
in the habits which the construction of railways could not fail to 
call into profitable action, the features of the country were such 
as to encourage as far as possible the undertaking. 

A proposition was made to the Legislative Chambers by the 
government on the 19th of June, 1833, which led to the adoption 
of a law on the Ist of May, 1834, decreeing the construction of a 
line of railways, commencing at Malines and proceeding to 
Verviers by Louvain, Tirlemont, and Liége, with branches. to 
Brussels, Antwerp, and Ostend. 
_ The government at first required funds for the execution of a 
part only of this comprehensive system,—viz., the line from 
Malines to Verviers, with the branches, or more properly the 
intersecting line, to Antwerp and Brussels, leaving the line to 
Ostend for future execution. This proposal arose from a fear of 
pressing too hard upon the financial resources of the kingdom if 
the entire project were simultaneously undertaken; a degree 
of consideration which was not shared by the representatives of 
the people, who, on the contrary, extended the government 
scheme by sanctioning the construction of a branch from 
Brussels to the French frontier, and also the prolongation of the 
main line from Verviers to the frontier of Prussia :— 


The length of these lines was,— 
English 
Metres. Miles. 
From Malines to the Prussian frontier 133-100 or 82°706 


» Malinesto Brussels . . 
» Malinesto Antwerp. ,, 14°602 
Malinesto Ostend . . 125-200 , 77-797 
» Brussels to the French frontier at Quiévrain 82°322 ,, 51°153 
Various small branches at different points . . 12:684 ,,  7:882 


20-300 12-614 


Total sanctioned by the law of Ist May, 1834 . 397°106 ,, 246°754 


Three years later, on the 26th of May, 1837, a law was passed 
authorising the construction of a line from Ghent to the frontier 
of France, near to Courtray, and from Courtray to Tournay ; a 

from Braine-le-Comte (on the Brussels and — 
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line) to Namur; and another branch on the Malines and Ver- 
viers line from Landen to St.Trond. The length of these addi- 


tional works was as follows :— 


English 
Metres. Miles. 


From Ghent to the French frontier ; 57°188 or 35°536 
», Courtrayto Tournay . . 17°912 11+180 
3, Braine-le-Comte to Namur 66:074 ,, 41°057 
» LandentoSt. Trond . 10°802 ,, 6°712 


Total sanctioned by the law of 26th May, 1837 151°976 ,, 94°435 


and making, with the lines sanctioned in 1834, a total of 341 
English miles. 

From the peculiar nature of the country through the greater 
part of its extent, the construction of railways presented fewer 
of what are called engineering difficulties than must be encoun- 
tered in almost every other country of Europe; but the inter- 
section of the provinces in all directions by rivers and canals 
rendered necessary the construction of very many bridges, some 
of which were expensive, so that the cost of the works was neces- 
sarily greater than might at first sight appear necessary. From 
Louvain to the Prussian frontier the inequalities of the surface 
are very great, so that the works have, in an engineering point 
of view, been heavy and costly. Between Louvain and Liége, 
a difference of level amounting to 480 feet was to be overcome. 
A succession of deep valleys are traversed by means of embank- 
ments from 45 to 60 feet high, followed by cuttings from 35 to 
50 feet deep, and a tunne] 2940 feet in length has been made. 
Tn the execution of these works numerous substantial aqueducts 
and bridges were required. Between Liége and the Prussian 
frontier twenty-seven bridges have been constructed ; viz., one 
over the Meuse, one over the Ourthe, and twenty-five over the 
Vesdre: eighteen tunnels have been cut through the solid rock, 
and a difference of level amounting to 640 feet, in a distance of 
25 miles, has been overcome. The cost of these 25 miles was 
rather beyond 20,0007. per English mile. The 43 miles between 
Louvain and Liége were executed at a cost somewhat under 
16,0007. per English mile. 

Considerable diligence was used in carrying forward the 
works after the requisite authority had been given by the Cham- 
bers, and on the 5th of May, 1835, just one year and four days 
after the passing of the law to that effect, the line between 
Brussels and Malines, nearly 12 miles inlength, was opened for 
traffic. This work was executed at the cost of 130,112/., or 
10,3007. per English mile. On the 7th of May, 1836, the line 
from Malines to Antwerp, 14°6 miles in length (completing the 
north line), was opened: thus bringing into railway connexion 
the capital of the kingdom and its chief port and arsenal. The 
cost of these 144 miles was 174,930/., or rather less than 12,000/. 
-per English mile. On the lines thus opened, and which are 
considered to be among the most favourable in Belgium as re- 
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spects facility of construction, there occur three bridges over the 
river Senne, a drawbridge over the Louvain canal, a bridge 
over the Dyle, and a viaduct over the Nithe 272 feet in length. 

On the 2nd of January, 1837, a section of the west line from 
Malines to Termonde, 16} English miles, was opened ; the cost of 
construction having been 133,461/., or 8045/. per mile: and on the 
10th of September, in the same year, the section of the east line, 
from Malines to Louvain, was completed, at the cost of 170,000/. 
for 143 miles, or 11,555/. per mile. On the 22nd of the same 
month this line was further opened to Tirlemont; the 11 miles 
at cost 188,500/., or 17,1307. per mile. In that month the 
west line was further extended from Termonde to Ghent, 19 
miles, having cost 188,617/., or 99307. per English mile. 

From Tirlemont to Ans, on the east line, being 28? miles, 
the railway was opened on the 2nd of April, 1838; the cost was 
325,2007., or 11,3007. per mile. On the 12th of August follow- 
ing, 274 miles on the west line, from Ghent to Bruges, were com- 

leted, at the cost of 192,000/., or rather less than 7000/. per 
nglish mile: and in two weeks thereafter, this line was com- 
leted to Ostend, a further distance of about 143 English miles, 
y an additional outlay of 104,650/., or about 7200/. per mile. 

In the next year, 1839, there were opened for traffic three 
sections of the lines authorised by the law of May, 1837: viz.— 
in August, from Ghent to Deynze, 11 miles; and, in September, 
from Deynze to Courtray, 16 miles: the cost of the 27 miles 
having been 165,800/., or 6140/7. per English mile. The third 
section, opened this year, was the branch on the east line from 
Landen to St. Trond, 6? miles; the cost having been 48,300/., 
or 7150/, per mile. 

Not much addition was made in 1840 to the lines in operation. 
The only openings that occurred in that year were two; viz., 
the first section of the line from Brussels to the French frontier 
(from the capital to Tubize), about 124 miles; and a branch 
from the station in the city of Antwerp to the banks of the 
Scheldt, intended chiefly for commercial purposes. The cost 
of the section to Tubize was 178,600/., or 14,3007. per mile; of 
which cost about 3300/. per mile consisted of payments for land 
and buildings which, from proximity to the capital, were of more 
than ordinary value. 

In 1841, the line towards France was further completed to 
Mons; the distance between Tubize and Mons being 25} Eng- 
lish miles. The cost of this section was 309,985/., or 12,1562. per 
mile. In 1842 the remaining portion of this line was opened to 
the French frontier, near Quiévrain, forming a junction with the 
Valenciennes Railway. These 123 miles cost 125,000/., or 
10,0007. per mile. During the same year, the line towards the 
Prussian frontier was prolonged to Liége from Ans, about 3$ 
miles. The works in this section were of a very heavy and 
expensive description, and the cost of construction reached 
145,117/., or about 38,700/. per mile. The line from Ghent to 
the French frontier, near Lille, was also completed this year 
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from Courtray ; and a branch of the same, from Mouscron to 
Tournay, was likewise opened: the length of the two distances 
is about 21 miles; and the cost of their construction was 
183,622/., or 87407. per mile. 

In 1843 the east line to the Prussian frontier was finished and 
opened for traffic. The distance from Liége to the frontier is 
about 24 English miles; and, from the difficult nature of the 
country, the cost of construction was very heavy, having 
amounted to 862,760/,, or very nearly 36,000/. per mile. The 
branch on the south line from Braine-le-Comte to Charleroy 
and Namur, 41 miles in length, was also finished in that year, 
at the cost of 536,000/., or about 13,0007. per mile : and this com- 
pleted the system of railway communications hitherto proposed 
by the Belgian government. Other schemes have been sug- 
—— and some have been brought forward, with the view of 

rther devoloping the mineral resources of the kingdom; but 
such lines will, according to present appearances, be left for 
execution to private enterprise, with perhaps some portion of 
assistance from the legislature. 

The following recapitulation of the foregoing particulars 
ews at one view the whole of the railway performances of the 

elgian government 


English Cost Per 
Miles. Mile. 
Line of the North. Brussels to Antwerp. 27} £305,042 or £11,194 
- West. Malines to Ostend . 7 618,728 ,, 8,114 
om East. Malines to Prussian 


frontier . e 823 1 691 3977 ” 20 5445. 

” is to 51 613,585 12,031 
Ghent to French frontier and Tournay. 48 349,422 
Braine-le-Comteto Namur. . . 4i 536 ,000 


326} 4,114,354 ,, 12,611 


The cost here stated comprises all preliminary expenses—such 
as surveys and legal charges, purchase of land, excavations and 
embankments, bridges and viaducts, rails, chairs, ballasting, 
&c.—but does not include the buildings for stations, the expenses 
of the central office, nor the cost of locomotive-engines. Includ- 
ing these items, the Outlay of the State for the formation and first- 
establishing of railways, amounted, on the 31st of December, 
to. 139,329,962f,, or 5,373,200/., or 16,4707, per English 
mile. 

The Belgian government was authorised by the legeeiptive body 
to provide the necessary funds by means of loans, which were ne- 
gotiated at various times, and at different rates of interest.from 3 
to 5per cent. The charge upon the nation thus created amounts to 
the yearly sum of 6,113,025/., or 244,521/. sterling; being a small 
fraction more than 44 per cent. upon the outlay. On the other 
hand, the receipts from the whole of the railways in 1843, deduct- 
ing the expenses of working and keeping up the establishments, 
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did not exceed 3,594,439f., or 143,777/.; being about 27, per 
cent. on the capital employed ; and showing an apparent loss to 
the state of 100,000/. per annum. From this sum should be de- 
ducted the expenses saved to the state by the gratuitous convey- 
ance of dispatches and letters, &c., estimated at '7600/. per annum. 
It is not possible to institute a fair comparison between the re-. 
sults of different years that have passed since the first opening of 
railroads in Belgium ; hereafter such comparison may be made, 
since the whole of the lines are now in operation. The pro- 
gress of travelling by this mode may be seen from the following 
figures :— 
Number of Number of Gross Per 
Year. Miles open. Passengers. Receipts. Mile. 
1835 (8 months) 122 421,439 £10,760 or £844 
1836. 274 871,307 33,005 1,211 
1837 87 1,384,577 56, 680 651 
1838 156 2,238 ,303 123,913 794 
1839 188 1,952,731 169,993 904 
1840 200 2,199,319 213,406 1,067 
184] 225 2,639,744 249,053 1,107 
1842 261% 2,724,104 298,462 1,142 
1843 3264 3,085,349 359,777 1,103 


e eee ee ee 


The small amount of gross revenue, as compared with the 
receipts in this country, is chiefly owing to the low rate of fares 
charged on the Belgian lines, and which fares usually average 
not more than a penny per mile per passenger in first-class car- 
riages, while in carriages of the second class the fare is at the 


rate of three farthings, and in third-class carriages only one half- 
penny per mile; thus not exceeding, for accommodation of the 
best description, the rate at which, with what has been considered 
an injurious interference, Parliament has lately made it impera- 
tive upon railway companies to run one third-class train per diem 
throughout the whole extent of their lines, at a diminished rate 
of speed, and therefore at a less expenditure of power. It must 
be evident that, had the construction of railways in Belgium. 
been left to private enterprise, the rate of fares must have been’ 
fixed at a much higher level; and that the advantage to the 
country at large from their adoption could not have been realised 
to anything approaching the extent which has followed the 
system when undertaken by the government, which can remain 
satisfied under an apparent sacrifice which brings with it so 
much of countervailing benefit to all classes of its subjects. It 
can scarcely be doubted that, while this benefit is great and last- 
ing, the sacrifice through which it is attained will be but tem- 
porary. With the continuance of peace, the amount of traffic. 
will doubtless be progressive, and ere long will be such as to 
justify, pon its own merits even, the outlay of capital that has’ 
n made. 

_ It has been stated that some part of the line from Malines to the 
Prussian frontier has been very costly, and in cei ttaer that. 
the short distance between Ans and Liége (3 miles) has in this" 
respect rivalled many of the more expensive sections of English 
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railways. The difference of level to be encountered is 360 feet, 
which is accomplished by means of. two inclined planes, each 
about 1} mile long (1980 metres), and on which the difference of 
level is exactly 1 in 36. On leaving the station at Ans, the line 
describes a curve whose radius is nearly 14 mile; at the end of 
this curve begins the first incline of 1} mile; this is succeeded 
by 360 yards of level, on which the engine-houses have been 
erected. Then follows the second incline, having the same 
Iength and inclination as the first; and at the foot of this is 
the first-class station of Liége, situated some yards above the level 
of the quay d’Avroy, with which and with the town it com- 
municates bya wide street. Beyond the station the rails are con- 
tinued, first in a straight line and afterwards in a curve of five- 
eighths of a mile, to the bridge of Val Benoit, over the Meuse, 
which it reaches at a distance of nearly a mile from the foot of 
the lower inclined plane. 

In the performance of these works a great variety of condi- 
tions were to be fulfilled. In the neighbourhood of so populous 
a manufacturing town as Liége, there were numerous roads to be 
preserved and avoided, while the inclines were necessarily car- 
ried in straight lines. The great value of land in that locality 
also made it necessary to occupy as small an area as possible 
with the works. The use of ropes on the inclines made it. 
impossible to cross any road upon a level if even considera- 
tions of safety would not have prevented such an arrangement, 
and the construction of twenty viaducts was thus rendered 
necessary, all of them being of considerable dimensions. The 
excavations were necessarily upon a very extensive scale, and 
required about 1,100,000 cubic yards of earth and rock to be car- 
ried to spoil; this was in great part effected by blasting. It was 
necessary to construct a double line throughout, one for the de- 
scent, the other for the ascent of trains. The descent is altoge- 
ther effected by the gravity of the carriages, and, in addition to 

powerful breaks, it was considered necessary to provide at the 
ttom of each incline a safety siding, into which the trains are 
run in order to check the excessive speed which they are liable 
toattain. The upward line of each incline is furnished with an 
endless rope, set in motion by stationary engines, which are 
placed on the level space between the two planes. The object of 
placing them together is, that in case one engine should be out of 
repair, the other may temporarily supply its place, which could 
not be done if each was at the summit of its own incline, as 
is usually the case. Besides this, an economy of fuel is attained 
by connecting the same boiler alternately with the engine of the 
upper and the lower incline. Other advantages result from this 
arrangement through the greater concentration of the manage- 
ment which it renders possible, thereby also diminishing the 
chances of accident. Other precautions are taken in order to pre- 
vent accidents. A tube is lace throughout the incline, having a 
bell at one end and’a whistle at the other, and by means of pres- 
sure at either extremity upon the air within the tube the bell or 
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the whistle is set in action, and the person in attendance receives 
intimation of the departure or arrival of a train. Every alternate 
passenger-carriage in a train is furnished with a powerful break, 
and with goods-trains even greater precaution of this kind is 
observed. Before the train is allowed to descend, a signal is 

iven by the attendant at the summit, and must be answered by 
the attendant below ; the signal for starting is then given by the 
chief conductor sounding a trumpet, which is answered by the 
other conductors, or guards. At the foot of the first incline an 
inspection is made as to the perfect condition of every part of 
the carriages, and when this has. been done the signal is given 
at the summit of the second incline, and must be answered by 
the attendant below before the train is allowed to begin its second 
descent. The shortest time allowed for effecting the descent 
from the summit of the first incline to the station at Liége is 
eighteen minutes, and any infraction of this rule would be se- 
verely punished. In ascending, the trains are limited to twelve 
passenger-carriages or to eight goods-waggons: the same sig- 
nals must be given and answered before starting as have been 
described for descending trains; the same inspection is made at 
the level between the two inclines, and all must be found in per- 
fect order before the ascent of the second incline is begun. At 
the summit another inspection is made before the train is allowed 
to depart with a locomotive engine. The breaks are equally 
required for the ascending as for the descending trains. The 
rope is worked in all respects similarly to the mode in use in 
England, so that no description of this is needed. 

The formation of the line between Liége and the Prussian 
frontier was a work of much difficulty. It required the removal 
of 1,700,000 cubic yards of earth, the construction of 19 bridges, 
the excavation of 18 tunnels (the aggregate length of which is 
2} miles), and the erection of 124 viaducts. The valley of the 
Vesdre, through which the railway is carried, lies between two 
chains of mountains, and is very narrow; the borders of the river 
are occupied by numerous manufacturing establishments, with 
which it was necessary to interfere as little as possible, and nu- 
merous surveys and plans were presented and rejected before the 
existing line was finally adopted. - Some delay was caused by 
the uncertainty that long prevailed as to the spot at which it was 
proposed to terminate the line by which the communication 
was to be continued through the Prussian provinces to Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Cologne, and it was not until the spring of 1838 
that Welkenraedt was fixed upon as the point of junction, and 
that the works at that end of the line could be begun. 

Some rather heavy earthworks were required near the ter- 
minus, at the French frontier, of the line’ communicating be- 
tween Ghent and Lille ; but, with these exceptions, the principal 
disadvantage encountered throughout Belgium in forming this 
important network of rapid communication consisted in the 
great number of bridges, as has already been mentioned. 

The number of passengers using the various Jines . Belgian 
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railways has already been stated—they amounted, in 1843, to 
three-fourths of the whole population. In England the proportion 
isstill greater, being seven-eighths of the population: counting, 
in both countries, one person for every distinct journey, without 
reference to the number of journeys that may be made by the 
same individuals throughout the year. Considering the different 
circumstances of the two countries, and the previous habits of the 
pera the result here mentioned is more extraordinary for 

lgium than it is for this country. In addition to the number 
of passengers, the various Jines in Belgium were made available 
in 1843 for the conveyance of— 


9,543 tons of baggage. 
3,000 carriages. 
1,700 horses. 
8,609 head of cattle. ; 
33,562 ,, smaller animals (sheep, swine, &c.) 
25,109 tons of smaller merchandize. 
294,838 tons of heavy goods. 


The influence of the season, as regards the number of tra- 
vellers in the various classes, may be seen from the following 
figures :— 

Numer of PAssENGERS in the Year 1843." 


Ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. Military, &c. Total. 
14,855 53,477 108,681 oe 177,013 
14,094 47,799 102,120 ee 164,013 
18,060 55,892 142,527 22 216,501 
20,250 60,066 145,434 ee 225 ,'750 
23,232 61,294 159,979 80 244,585 
25,587 71,520 160,906 534 258,547 
32,253 83,085 169,421 479 285 ,238. 
44,915 99,932 220 ,540 886 366 ,273 
45,903 117,265 239, 361 4,481 407 ,010 
29,006 84,790 162,063 7,228 283, 087 

November. 21,376 60 ,054 146,331 488 228 , 249 

December. 20,775 59,224 149 ,026 58 229, 083 


Total . 310,306 $54,398 1,906,389 14,256 3,085,349 


It may be interesting to know the state of the matériel with 
which the 326 miles of railway in Belgium are provided. There 
existed, on the 3lst of December, 1843— ; 

In working Under 
condition, repair. Total. 
Locomotive engines « 118 
Tenders. « « 118 
Carriages, Berlins . 7 
»  Diligences . 79 
aggons, cov 
“uncovered 58 
» _for.use of post-office 6 
Waggons for.goods. . . « 1,549 
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VII—NATIONAL VACCINE INSTITUTION. 


Tue Annual Report from the National Vaccine Board to the 
Home Secretary confirms as usual the general efficacy of Vacci- 
nation :—* Although the Board continues to receive. occasional 
notices of failure from the Lymph distributed by it, they are, 
however, happy to state that such complaints are much redced 
in number, the average, as inferred from the receipt of letters, 
being strikingly decreased: such failures can only be explained 
by supposing that the patients were not in a fit state to receive 
its influence, for it has very generally happened that the same 
post which has announced a fare in one district has chronicled 
the success of Lymph derived from the same source in other 
parts of the country.” 

It is stated that the mortality by Small-pox in the metropolis, 
during the preceding year (1843), which was remarkable for the 
severity of epidemics, was only about 438, whereas the mortality 
from measles was 1400. 

The number of charges of Lymph distributed during the year 
was 158,494, being 31,000 more than in any previous year. 
A large supply of Lymph has been sent to Hong-Kong, which, 
it is hoped, will be efficacious in gradually abating the mortality 
from Small-pox in the Chinese empire. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, in their Tenth Annual Report, 
estimate that the number of children vaccinated under the Vac- 
cination Act, in the year ending 25th March, 1843, was 183,074, 
at an average fee of ls. 9d. for each case. In the previous year 
the number vaccinated was 378,331. The difference is ascribed 
to the diligence and activity of the vaccinators on the Act first 
coming into operation, in seeking for children who had not been 
vaccinated. The cases in the subsequent year consisted chiefly 
of children born during the year; and, owing to the general ab- 
sence of Small-pox, greater indifference prevailed respecting 
Vaccination. The deaths from Small-pox in the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales amounted to 10,434 in the year 1840, which em- 
braces a period of three months, during which the Vaccination 
Extension Act came into operation. In the following year the 
number of deaths was fewer by 4066, being 6368. The payment 
of vaccination fees for the following years, ending 25th March, 
was—£10,171 in 1840; £33,104 in 1841; and £16,019 in 1843. 
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PART II. | 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
, _ AND CHRONICLE OF 1844. 


VIII.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


PASSED IN THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


OFFENCES AT SEA. 
[7 Victoriz, c. 2.—5th March, 1844.] 
_ An Act for the more speedy Trial of Offences committed on the High Seas. 


This Act is to empower any Justices of Assize, under any commission of 
oyer and terminer, or gaol delivery, to try offences committed at sea, within 
the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England ; that the venue in indictments 
shall be laid as if the offence had been committed in the county where the 
trial is had, and all material facts to be averred to have taken place “on 
the high seas.” Any person accused under this Act to be committed, if the 
justices of the peace before whom the accusation is brought shall see cause, 
to the prison to which he would have been committed if the offence had 
been committed on land within the jurisdiction of the said justices, and 
witnesses to be bound over to appear at the next court of oyer and terminer. 
These regulations, however, are not to affect the regulations of the Central 
Criminal Court, nor to prevent the issue of any special commission if found 


necessary. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
[7 Victoriz, c. 12.—10th May, 1844.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to International Copyright. 


The preamble to this Act details the various Acts relating to the subject of 
copyrights of every description, and states that “the powers vested in Her 
Majesty by the International Copyright Act (1 & 2 Vict. c. 59) are insuf- 
ficient to enable Her Majesty to confer upon authors of books first published 
in foreign countries copyright of the like duration, and with the like remedies 
for the infringement thereof, which are conferred and provided by the Copy- 
right Amendment Act (5 & 6 Vict. c. 45) with respect to authors of 
books first published in the British dominions; and as the International 
Copyright Act does not empower Her Majesty to confer any exclusive right 
of representing or performing dramatic pieces or musical compositions firsé 
published in foreign countries upon the authors thereof, nor to extend the 
privilege of copyright to prints and sculpture first published abroad, it is 
expedient to vest increased powers in Her Majesty in this respect, and for 
that purpose to repeal the said International Copyright Act, and to give 
such other powers to Her Majesty, and to make such further provisions, as 
are hereinafter contained :” and the same is hereby repealed (§ 1). . 

It is then declared that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty, by order in 
council, to direct that the authors, inventors, designers, engravers, or makers 
of books, prints, articles of sculpture, and other works of art to be defined 
in such order, and first published in a foreign country, shall have copyright 
therein within Her Majesty’s dominions, according to the period mentioned 
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in the order, which shall not, however, exceed the period granted under 
a Acts to works of the same kind first published in this country 

e enactments of the Copyright Amendment Act (5 & ‘6 Vict. c. 45) 
are to apply to such books, prints, sculptures, &c., unless excepted in the 
order, and except the enactments for the delivery of books to the British 
Museum and the other libraries (§§ 3 and 4). 

Authors and composers of dramatic pieces and musical compositions, 
rie pee represented and performed in foreign countries, to have similar 
rights 

No person claiming the privileges of this Act, whether the author, in- 
ventor, engraver, or his executors or assigns, shall be entitled to its benefits 
unless their works shall have been registered within a time to be prescribed 
by the order in council, and according to a form provided in the register- 
book of the Stationers’ Company in London: a copy of each book and 
print to be also deposited there (§ 6). In case of a book being published 
anonymously, the name of the first publisher to be sufficient ($7). The 
provisions of the 5 & 6 Vict. c. 45, regarding entries in the register-book 
of the company, are to apply to entries under this Act, save that the sum to 
be demanded for making the entry is to be one shilling only (6 8). 

By § 9 every entry made in pursuance of this Act of a first publication is 
to be primd facie proof of a rightful first publication: but if there be a wrong- 
ful first publication, and any party have availed himself thereof to obtain an 
entry of a spurious work, no order for expunging or varying such entry shall 
be made unless it be proved to the satisfaction of the court or of the judge 
taking cognizance of the application for expunging or varying such entry, 
first, with respect to a wrongful publication in a country to which the 
author or first publisher does not belong, and in regard to which there does 
not subsist with this country any treaty of International Copyright, that the 
party making the application was the author or first publisher, as the case 
requires; second, with respect to a wrongful first publication either in the 
country where a rightful first publication has taken place, or im regard to 
which there subsists with this country a treaty of International Copyright, 
that a court of competent jurisdiction in any such country where such 
wrongful first publication has taken place has given judgment in favour of 
the right of the party claiming to be the author or first publisher. 

§ 10 enacts that all copies of books wherein there shall be any subsisting 
copyright by virtue of this Act, or of any order in council made in pur- 
suance thereof, printed or reprinted in any foreign country except that in 
which such books were first published, shall be and the same are hereby 
absolutely prohibited to be imported into any part of the British dominions, 
except by or with the consent of the registered proprietor of the copyright 
thereof, or his agent authorised in writing; and if imported contrary to this 
prohibition, the same and the importers thereof shall be subject to a special 
action on the case, at the suit of the proprietor of such copyright, &c. 

The books, prints, &c. so received by the officer of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany are to be deposited within one calendar month in the library of the 
British Museum (§ 11) ; but copies of second or subsequent editions are not 
required unless containing additions or alterations (§ 12). , 

The periods of copyright for different foreign works, and for different 
foreign countries, to be specified by the orders in council (§ 13); but no 
order in council is to have effect unless it states that reciprocal protection is 
insured (§ 14). 

The orders in council are to be published in the ‘ London Gazette,’ and 
from the time of such publication to have the same effect as this Act ($ 15); 
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a copy of every order is to be laid before the Houses of Parliament within 
six weeks, if then sitting, or within 3ix weeks of the commencement of the 
next session (§ 16); and they may be revoked at any time, but without pre- 
judice to any rights previously acquired (§ 17). 

Nothing in this Act is to prevent the printing, publication, or sale of any 
translation of any book as to which the author or his assigns may be entitled 
to the benefit of this Act (§ 18). 

No author, composer, inventor, designer, &e. of any work first published 
in foreign countries to be entitled to copyright, or any exclusive right to 
public representation, &c., except under the provisions of this Act (§ 19). 


FACTORIES. 
[7 Victoria, c. 15.—6th June, 1844.] 


An Act to amend the Laws relating io Labour in Factories. 


This Act takes effect from and after October 1, 1844. § 2 restricts the 
inspectors under the previous Factories Act (3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 105) 
from acting as magistrates, or making any rules or orders except as directed 
by the present Act, and exempts them from serving on juries or in any 
parochial or municipal office. 

By § 3 it is enacted, that every inspector and sub-inspector shall have 
power to enter every of any factory at any time, by day or by night, 
when any person s be employed therein, and to enter by day any 
place which he shall have reason to believe to be a factory, and to enter any 
school in which children employed in factories are educated, and at all 
times to take with him into any factory the certifying surgeon of the district 
hereinafter mentioned, and any constable or other peace-officer whom he 
may need to assist him, and shall have power to examine, either alone or in 

hall think fit, every person whom he 
shall find in a factory or in such a school, or whom he shall have reason to 
believe to be or to have been employed in a factory within two months next 
preceding the time when he shall require him to be examined touching any 
matter within the provisions of this Act, and the inspector or sub-inspector 
may, if he shall see fit, require such person to make and sign a declaration 
of the truth of the matters respecting which he shall have been or shall be 
so examined; and every inspector and sub-inspector shall have power to 
examine the registers, certificates, notices, and other documents kept in pur- 
suance of this Act; and every person who shall refuse to be examined as 
aforesaid, or who shall refuse to sign his name or affix his mark to a declara- 
tion of the truth of the matters respecting which he shall have been examined, 
or who shall in any manner attempt to conceal or otherwise prevent any 
child or other person from a’ i ng before or being examined by an in- 
spector or sub-inspector, or who shall prevent or knowingly delay the ad- 
mission of an inspector or sub-inspector to any part of a factory or school, 
or shall prevent an inspector or sub-inspector from examining any register, 
certificate, notice, or other document kept in pursuance of this Act, shall 
be deemed guilty of wilfully obstructing the inspector or sub-inspector in 
the execution of the powers intrusted to him. 

§ 4 extends to inspectors and sub-inspectors the protection afforded to 
——— by 24 Geo. II. ¢. 44, in the execution of the duties of their 
Office. 

An office, to be called the “ Office of the Factory Inspectors,” is appointed 
by § 5; the clerks and servants to be appointed by one of the Secretaries of 
State, and their salaries to be fixed by the Treasury. The regulations for 
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the management of the office to be made (§ 6) by the Secretary of State, or 
by the inspectors, subject to his approval. . 

All persons on beginning to occupy a factory are required (§ 7) to send,- 
within one month, a written notice to “ The Office of the Factory Inspec- 
tors, London,” stating the name of the factory, the place, township, parish, 
and wax the post-office to which letters are to be addressed, the nature 
a oe work, the nature and amount of the moving power, and the name of 
t 

Inspectors are empowered by § 8 to int surgeons for the purpose of 
persons brought before obtain the of age 
required by the Factory Act, to make regulations for their guidance, or to 
annul any such appointment, subject to an appeal in either case to the Secre- 
tary of Stat& The certificate is to be (§ 9) in a prescribed form, and the 
name to be registered according to directions given in the schedule to the 
Act. Certificates given by any other than the appointed certifying surgeon 
are of no force unless signed by a person duly pe ane to practise surgery 
or medicine, and countersigned by some justice of the peace not being the 
occupier, or the father, son, or brother of the occupier of a factory (§ 10). 

No surgical certificate to be granted (§ 11) except upon personal inspec- 
tion, nor elsewhere than at the factory where the person is employed, unless 
for special cause allowed by the inspector: if the surgeon refuse to certify 
that the person presented to him is of a proper age, he is to give a certificate 
of refusal in a prescribed form, if required. 

If the occupier of a factory agree in writing with a surgeon for the pay- 
ment to be made for granting certificates in conformity with the regulations 
of the inspector, all penalties incurred by breach of such agreement by any 
party may be recovered (§ 12) as other penalties under this Act, and such 
agreement will not require a stamp. 

The inspectors are empowered é 13) to fix the surgeons’ fees, and appoint 
the times of his visits, but so that the fee shall not exceed 1s. for each person 
where he examines more than one, with 6d. for each half-mile over one mile 
from his residence: but the fees in no case to exceed 5s. fora visit, unless 
more than ten persons are examined, then 6d, each; where the residence of 
the surgeon is within one mile, the fee not to exceed 2s. 6d., except to exa- 
mine more than five, then 6d. each; and not more than 6d. is to be taken 
for a certificate signed elsewhere than at the factory: the occupier of the 
factory to pay the fees, deducting the same from the wages of the person 
certified, but not exceeding in any one case the sum of 3d. ; where an agree- 
ment has been made between an occupier and a certifying surgeon, such 
agreement to be instead of fees. 

Persons employed in a factory at the time when this Act came into opera- 
tion under a former certificate are not required (§ 14) to renew it while in 
the same factory, but any inspector or sub-inspector may annul such certi- 
ficate if he has reason to suppose the real age to be less than there stated, or 
if the person is otherwise disqualified. Bnt a certified copy of the register 
of ree speed be obtained from the Registrar-General on payment of 1s., and. 
on its production (§ 15) the certifying surgeon is to give a certificate without 
further fee. The surgeon's certificate is to he obtained (§ 16), except in 
certain cases, before the person may be employed in any factory, and the 
owner of the factory is to keep such certificate, and to produce it to the 
inspector whenever called upon: the surgeor is also to enter the same in a 
register according toa prescribed form.. Occupiers of factories, however™ 
(§ 17), are not liable to any penalty for employing persons without a sur- 
geon’s certificate for a period of not more than seven days, or thirteen work- 

ing days when the surgeon resides at a distance of more than three-miles’ 
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from the factory, in cases where a certifying surgeon visits the factory periodi- 
cally; but this exception does not. dispense with the certificate of school- 
attendance, nor apply to cases where a surgeon has refused a certificate. 

By § 18 it is required that where the interiors of factories are painted in 
oil, such paint shall be washed with hot water and soap at least once within 
every fourteen months; and if not painted in oil, then to be lime-washed 
every fourteen months. 

From the commencement of the operation of this Act, no child or young 
pau to be employed in the wet-spinning of flax, hemp, &c., unless means 

employed (§ 19) for protecting them from being wetted, and where hot 
water is used, for preventing the escape of steam upon the workers. 

Mill gearing is not to be cleaned (§ 20) while in motion ; machinery and 
wheel-races to be securely guarded and fenced (§ 21); and ig all cases of 
bodily injury the factory occupier or his agent (§ 22) shall give notice to 
the certifying surgeon, who is to send a copy of the same by post to the sub- 
inspector ; the surgeon is then to examine (§ 23) into the nature and cause 
of such injury, and report the same, together with any other information 
relative to the accident, within twenty-four hours, to the inspector of the 
district : for this investigation the surgeon is to receive a fee of not more 
than 10s., nor less than 3s., as the inspector may direct. 

By § 24 the Secretary of State is empowered, on the report of an inspector, 
to direct an action to be brought in the name of the person injured, for com- 
pensation for such injury ; and any damages recovered (§ 25) are to be paid 
as soon as may be to the person injured: butin case of the defendant having 
a verdict, he is to have his remedy for costs against the inspector, to be paid 
as directed with regard to other expenses incurred under this Act. 

In the observance of time the inspector or sub-inspector is to approve in 
writing (§ 26) of some public clock, or clock exposed to public view, as the 
one by which the hours of work and attendance are to be regulated. 

Registers are required (§ 27) to be kept in every factory according to 
forms prescribed in the Act, and extracts to be furnished to the inspector 
when required. An abstract of this Act (§ 28) as furnished by the Secretary 
of State, together with certain notices, are to be hung up in every factory, to 
be constantly replaced on becoming illegible, or being removed. 

Children of eight years of age, but not under (§ 29), who have obtained 
a surgeon’s certificate, may be employed in factories; no child to be em- 
ployed (§ 30) more than six hours and a half or seven hours in any one 
day, and no child employed in the forenoon shall work after one o’clock in 
the same or any other factory, nor for the recovery of lost time, save where 
children work only on alternate days, or as afterwards provided for in silk- 
factories. In factories where the daily labour of young persons is restricted 
to ten hours, children may also be employed for ten hours for alternate 
days(§ 31): provided the person having the benefit of such child’s wages 
shall cause such child to attend some school for at least five hours on each 
week-day preceding such day of employment: no child to be thus em- 
ployed without a school certificate as directed in the schedule. 

Females above eighteen may be employed in factories only for the same 
time and in the same manner a8 young persons (§ 32), occupiers being 
subject to the same penalties for excess as in the case of young persons. 

§§ 33 and 34 provide for the recovery of time lost by the stoppage of the 
machinery or other accident, which is not to exceed one hour in each day, 
except, Saturday; children and young persons may be employed at night 
for not more than five hours to recover time lost by drought or flood; but 
in every case previous notice must be given to the inspector, and a notice in 
a form directed to be fixed at the entrance of the factory. No child or 
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young person to be employed for any purpose whatever (§ 35) after half- 
four on Saturday afternoon. 

§ 36 provides that no child or young person shall be employed more than 
five hours without an interval of at least thirty minutes for meal-time, nor 
of less than one hour either at one time or at different times before three 
o'clock ; all young persons to have their meal-times at the same period, and 
not to be allowed to remain in any room where manufacturing processes are 
carried on. § 37 directs that at least eight half-holidays shall be given 
yearly in every factory, of which four are to be between March 15 and 
Oct. 1, previous notice thereof to be fixed at the entrance of the factory, in 
addition to Good Friday, Christmas Day, and the day of the Sacramental 
Fast in every Scottish parish. 

By § 38 some additional regulations are made respecting the attendance 
of children at school; and § 39 enacts that the occupier of every factory 
shall obtain from the schoolmaster, on‘every Monday after the week in which 
a child begins to work in the factory, a certificate that such child has 
attended the school as required, and shall produce such certificate to the 
inspector when demanded ; the occupier is also to pay the school fees as 
directed by the inspector, such sum not to exceed 2d. per week for each 
child, and to deduct the same from the wages, so that it does not exceed 
one-twelfth of the whole: the inspector may, after notice to the occupier, 
annul the certificates of any schoolmaster whom, after examination, he may 
deem unfit to instruct children, from ignorance, incapacity, or immoral 
conduct; the schoolmaster, however, to have the power to appeal to the 
Secretary of State. 

§ 40 repeals certain provisions regarding proceedings of the previous Fac- 
tory Act, in order to replace them by others. 

The occupier of a factory is held (§ 41) to be liable in the first instance 
for all offences for which a pecuniary penalty is imposed in the first instance, 
but may afterwards proceed against the servant or agent actually committing 
the offence; or if it appears to the inspector that the offence has been com- 
mitted without the connivance or cognizance of the occupier, he may pro- 
ceed at once against the actual offender. 

Notice is to be given in writing (§ 42) of an intention of preferring a com- 
plaint for the use of unguarded machines, or insufficient protection against 
workers being wetted, or of dangerous machinery (§ 43) ; and arbitrators 
are to be appointed on the requisition in writing of the occupier, to exa- 
mine and decide upon the case. 

Complaints for offences under this Act (§ 44) to be preferred within two 
months, except in the case of complaints punishable at discretion by fine or 
imprisonment, or for working on holidays, all of which may be preferred 
within three months, 


All complaints under this Act for the enforcement of penalties (§ 45) 


are to be heard before and decided upon before any two or more justices of 


the district, and penalties are to be recovered under the 5 Geo. IV. cap. 18, 
and in default of payment power is given to distrain the goods in the 
factory, the occupier of which has been convicted. A summons for an 
offence is to be issued on a complaint in writing (§ 46) by an inspector or 
sub-inspector in England and Ireland, or by the procurator fiscal in Scot- 
land, and the fees in Scotland to be those allowed for similar processes by 
the 10 Geo. IV. cap.55. Parties refusing to appear (§ 47) to be compelled 
by the issue of a warrant, and to produce every register or other account or 
notice required by law mentioned in the summons: the attendance of wit- 
nesses to be enforced in the same way: inspectors and sub-inspectors are 
declared (§ 48) to be competent witnesses. Witnesses coming or brought 
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before the justices may be committed (§ 49) to prison for any time not ex- 
ceeding one month for refusing to-give evidence. Inspectors and sub-in- 
spectors (§ 50) may also summon offenders and witnesses, giving twenty- 
four hours’ notice to a justice of the peace before the period named for the 
appearance of the party charged with the offence. In cases of partnership 
the name of the ostensible occupier or the title of the firm (§ 51) to be suf- 
ficient, and in all notices not specially directed to be served personally, may 
be left at the dwelling-house of the person to whom it is addressed, or a 
copy given to the agent, or sent by the post. 

Any complaint of employment otherwise than allowed by this Act (§ 52) 
to be established by proving the entry of a person during working hours, 
except for the sole purpose of bringing tea or food between the hours of four 
and five in the afternoon, or unless the contrary be proved : but yards, play- 
grounds, and other places open to public view, or rooms in which no ma- 
chinery is used or manufacturing processes carried on, not to be taken as 
any part of the factory. Surgical certificates (§ 53) to be evidence in the 
first instance of the age of the named, but not to protect any person 
from the penalty who knows the age to be less than that certified. If the 
inspector complain that a person isemployed in a factory who is less than. 
sixteen, without a surgical certificate, to be liable (§ 54) toa penalty, unless. 
he shall prove from the register that such person has completed his sixteenth | 
. year; and similarly by § 55, where he shall have employed a person in a 

manner contrary to law who has not completed his eighteenth year. 

Any person convicted of having employed a child or young person (§ 56). 
contrary to the provisions of this Act, or without having obtained a certificate 
from a schoolmaster, shall for every offence incur a penalty of not less than 
20s. nor more than 3/., unless the offence be committed at night, then the - 
penalty to be not less than 40s. nor more than 5/. Any parent or person hav- 
ing a direct benefit from the child's or young person’s labour (§57), neglect- 
ing to cause their attendance at school as directed, to incur a penalty of not 
less than 5s. nor more than 20s. for each offence, unless it shall be proved 
that such offence was committed without their cognizance or connivance. 
The penalty for not washing or lime-washing the walls as directed (§58), 
to be not less than 3/. nor more than 10/., and 2d. additional for every month 
for neglect after conviction. For not fencing machinery as required by this 
Act, the penalty (§ 59) to be not less than 5/ nor more than 20/. Any 
person suffering injury from the occupier not having the machinery pro-. 

rly fenced, or any driving-strap or band of which notice has been given. 

y the inspector, to incur (§ 60) a penalty of not less than 10/. or more than 
100/., the whole or any part of such penalty to be applied for the benefit of 
the injured person, as the Secretary of State shall determine; but the penalty 
not to be incurred if the complaint of the inspector as to the danger had 
been previously heard and dismissed. The penalty for obstructing inspect- 
ors or sub-inspectors in the execution of their duties to be (§ 61) not less 
than 3/. nor more than 10/., except the obstruction be made to an exami- 
nation of the factory at night (§.62), then to be not less than 20d nor more 
than 50/. Every person convicted of giving or making use of false or 
counterfeited certificates (§.63), knowing them to be untrue, or wilfully 
conniving at making any false or counterfeited certificates, or any false entry 
in any register or other paper or notice required by this Act, and every 
person signing a false declaration on any proceedings under this Act, to be’ 
liable:to a penalty of not less than 5/. nor more than 20/., or imprisonment 
for a term of not more:than six months. Penalties for other offences not 
— to be (§ 64) not less than 2/. nor more than5/, Penalties in cases 


convictions within a twelvemonth to be: not less. than half the. 
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highest penalty for that offence, for the third not less than two-thirds, and 
for subsequent convictions the highest penalty, such offences only to be 
considered as repetitions as are committed after a complaint has been made 
of the previous one ; and if a person shall be convicted at one time in penal- 
ties amounting to more than 100/., thesum of 1002, together with reasonable 
costs, to be taken in, full discharge of. the same. Penalties not otherwise 
appropriated to be applied by the inspector (§ 66), under the direction of 
the Secretary of State, for the establishment and support of day-schools for 
the education of children employed in factories. 

Former convictions are to be proved ($67) by a copy certified by the: 
clerk of the peace, for which copy the clerk is to receive a fee of ls. Every 
conviction to be filed (§ 68) in the records.of the county ; and no appeal’ 
(§ 69) except where the penalty is fine and imprisonment, or more than 3/., 
nor be removed by certiorari into any other court, nor be quashed or deemed. 
illegal for want of form. In other cases appeal is allowed (§ 70) to the next 
court of general or quarter. sessions. 

In cases where a justice of the peace is required or empowered to do any- 
thing under this or the previous Factory Act, a burgh magistrate in Scotland 
(§ 71) to have the same powers and duties, if not the father, brother, or 
son of the occupier of the factory in which the offence is stated to have: 
been committed. 

Any child above eleven years of age (§ 72) employed solely in the wind- 
ing and throwing of raw silk, and who has obtained a surgical certificate, 
may be employed ten hours on any working day without a school certifi- 
cate, but not to work after half-past four on a Saturday. 

By § 73 it is declared that in this Act by “child” is to be understood a 
child under the age of thirteen; by “ young person,” a person of the age of 
thirteen and under the age of eighteen; “parent” is to mean parent, guar- 
dian, or person having the legal custody of such child or young person, and. 
explains a few other words; but under the term factory is not to be in-. 
cluded parts used solely for a dwelling-house, nor are the enactments re~ 
specting hours of employment to apply to young persons employed in pack- 
ing goods, nor to mechanics or labourers employed in making or repairing 
the machinery. 


CUSTOMS. 
[7 Victorie, c. 16.—6th June, 1844.] 
An Act toamend the Laws relating to the Customs. 


After fixing the operation of the Act from the time of its passing, the 
second clause enacts certain regulations as to the clearing of coal-ships; the 
third declares tobacco-stalks to be tobacco within the meaning of the Cus- 
toms’ Acts; the fourth to the seventh inclusive contain enactments against 
smuggling; the eighth alters the duties imposed by the 5 & 6 Vict. c.47, 
on the articles contained in the table below to those affixed; and the ninth 
imposes the additional 5 per cent. on the same; clause ten enacts that vine-: 
gar and acetous acid are to be.in future charged with duty. according to: 
its strength, but which by cap. 25 is altogether repealed ; clause eleven re- 
peals the duty on the flasks in which olive-oil may be imported; and twelve 
repeals the duty on the importation of sheep’s and lambs’ wool, on the wool of 
the alpaca and llama tribe, and on goats’ wool or hair, and also.on the ex- 
portation of wools and skius, and of articles partly wrought up composed of 
wool. The twelfth clause repeals §2 of the 5 & 6 Wm. IV. c. 66, 
which required a certificate and declaration on the entry of coffee the pro- 

duce of British possessions in the East Indies. ) , 4 
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TABLE OF New Duties, 1844, 


Alganobilla seed, the cwt. 
Lard oil, for every 100/. value 
Myrobolane berries, the ton 
Vegetable wax, the cwt. ° 
Colchicum seed, the cwt. ° 
Kernels of walnuts and kernels of peach-stones, commonly used 
for expressing oil therefrom, the ton =. 
Croton seed, commonly used for expressing oil therefrom, the 
quarter . 
Prussiate of potash, the Ib. 
Tallow greaves, the ton . 
Scrap steel, the ton ° 
Gallic powder, the ton . ° 
Cocoa, of or from foreign countries, the Ib. 
Coffee, of or from foreign countries, the lb. 
Currants, the cwt. e 
Confectionary, the lb. 
Cordials.and liqueurs, except rum shrub, being the produce of 
any British possession in America, or “of any British 
sion within the limits of the East India Company’ 8 a asorel 
in regard to which the conditions of the Act 4 Vict. cap. 8, 
have or shall have been fulfilled, sweetened or mixed with 
any article, so that the degree of ’strength thereof cannot be 
ascertained by Sykes’s hydrometer, the gallon . ° e 
Bottles of glass not otherwise enumerated or described, the cwt. 
, and further, on account of the Excise duty, the cwt. 
Flint and cut glass, for every 100/. value . . e 
and further, on account of the Excise duty, the owt. ° 
Glass manufactures, not otherwise enumerated or described, 
- and old broken glass fit only to be re-manufactured, the cwt. 
—— and further, on account of the Excise duty, the cwt. 
Plums preserved in sugar, the lb. . 
Vinegar, thetun . ° e e 
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STAMP DUTIES. 
[7, Victoria, c. 21.—6th June, 1844.] 


An Act to reduce the Stamp Duties on Policies of Sea Insurance and on certain 
other Instruments, and to repeal the Duties on certain Bonds, and the Law 


requring Public Notaries in Ireland to deliver Accounts of Bills and Notes 
noted by them, 


The provisions of this Act relate entirely to matters of mercantile law, 
and an abstract would be useless. The schedule of the duties which we 
give will, however, be generally interesting. 


DUvTIEs IMPOSED BY THIS AcT. 


For and in respect of every policy of assurance or insurance, or other 
instrument, by whatever name the same shall be called, whereby any 
insurance shall be made upon any ship or vessel, or upon any goods, mer- 
chandise, or other property on board of any ship or vessel, or upon the 
freight of any ship or vessel, or upon any other interest in or relating to any 
ship or vessel which may lawfully be insured for or upon any voyage what- 
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ever, the following duties, where the whole sum insured shall not exceed 
100/.; and where the whole sum insured shall exceed 100/., then for every 
100/., and also for any fractional part of 100/., whereof the same shall 
consist ; (that is to say,) . 


Where the Premium or consideration for such insurance actually s. d. 
and bond fide 8 given, or contracted for, shall not exceed the 
rate of ten shillings per cent.on the sum insured =. . ° 
And where the same shall exceed the rate of ten shillings per cent. 
and shall] not exceed the rate of twenty shillings per cent. . - 0 
And where the same shall exceed the rate of twenty shillings per 
cent., and shall not exceed the rate of thirty shillings per cent. . 1 
And where the same shall exceed the rate of thirty shillings per cent., 
and shall not exceed the rate of forty shillings per cent. . - 2 
And where the same shall exceed the rate of forty shillings per cent., 
and shall not exceed the rate of fifty shillings per cent. . - 3 
And where the same shall exceed the rate of fifty shillings per cent.. 4 
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But if the separate interests of two or more distinct persons shall be in- 
sured by one policy or instrument, then the said respective duties, as the 
case may require, shall be charged thereon in respect of each and every 
fractional part of 100/., as well as in respect of every full sum of 100/., 
which shall be thereby insured upon any separate and distinct interest. 

And for and in respect of every policy of assurance or insurance, or other 
instrument whereby any such insurance as aforesaid shall be made for any 
certain term or period of time, the following rates or sums for every 100/., 
and also for any fractional part of 1004, whereof the same shall consist ; 
(that is to say,) F 

8. d, 
Where any such insurance shall be made for any term or period not 

exceeding six calendar months . - 2 6 


And for and in respect of every policy of assurance or insurance, or other 
instrument, by whatever name the same shall be called, whereby any in- 
surance, commonly called a mutual insurance, shall be made, or whereby 
divers persons shall insure or agree to insure one another, without any pre- 
mium or pecuniary consideration from any loss, damage, or misfortune 
that may happen of or to any ship or vessel, or any goods, merchandise, or 
other property on board of any ship or vessel, or the freight of any ship or 
vessel, or any other interest in or relating to any ship or vessel which may 
lawfully be insured upon any voyage whatever, and not for any period of 
time, 

8. d. 
For every sum of 100/., and also for each and every fractional part 

of 100/., thereby insured to any person or persons. ° - 2 6 
And for and in respect of every agreement, or minute or memoran- 

dum of an agreement, now chargeable with the duty of one pound 

under the head or title of “ Agreement” in the Schedule to the 

Act 55 Geo. III. c. 184, annexed 

And for and in respect of every letter or power of attorney or other 
instrument made for the sole purpose of appointing or nominating 

. proxy to vote at any meeting of the proprietors or shareholders 
of or in any joint-stock company or other company or society 
whose stock or funds are divided into shares, and transferable — » 2. 
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FORESTALLING AND REGRATING. 
17 & 8 Victoria, c. 24.—4th July, 1844.] 


An Act for abolishing the Offences of Forestalling, Regrating, and Engrossing, 
and for repealing certain Statutes passed in restraint of Trade. 


By this Act the offences of badgering, engrossing, forestalling, and re- 
grating, terms all implying a reserving commodities from immediate sale, 
are altogether abolished ; and the whole or part of thirty-six Acts of Parlia- 
ment, English and Scotch, passed in restraint or regulation of trade and 
labour, are also repealed. Some of these Acts are of the reign of George III., 
and the titles of some are curious: one is, “the rates of labourers’ wages 
shall be assessed and proclaimed by the justices of the peace, and they shall 
assess the gains of victuallers, who shall make home-bread, and the Weight 
and price thereof.’’ This was of the time of Richard II. In that of Henry 
IV. we have: “an hostler shall not make horse-bread, and how much he 
may charge for oats.” 


SUGAR DUTIES. 
[7 & 8 Victoriz, c. 28.—4th July, 1844.] 


An Act for granting to Her Majesty, until the fifth day of July, One thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five, certain Duties on Sugar imported into the 
| United Kingdom, for the Service of the Year One thousand eight hundre 
and forty-four. 
From the 10th of Nov., 1844, to the 5th of July, 1845, the following are 
declared to be the duties payable on’the importation of sugar :— " 
Per Cwt. 


£s. d. 
Brown or Muscovado or clayed sugar, not being refined -.« 3 3 0 


The growth of any British possession.in America, and imported 
from thence - .. .e ‘ 
The growth of any British possession within the limits of the 
Kast India Company's Charter, into which the importation 
of foreign sugar is prohibited, and imported from thence «. 1 4 0 
The growth of any other British possession within those limits, 
and imported from thence e e 1 12 0 


And on sugar which shall be certified as hereinafter is mentioned to be 
the growth of China, Java, or Manilla, or of any other foreign country, 
the sugar of which Her Majesty in Council shall have declared in manner 
hereinafter mentioned to be admissible as not being the produce of slave 
labour, and which shall be imported into the United Kingdom either from 
the country of its growth or from some British possession, having first been 
imported into such British possession from the country of its growth, the 
following duties, namely :— 


Brown, Muscovado, or clayed 
Molasses ° 


The praduce of and.imported from any British possession 


1 4 0 


Sugar, refined 
Candy, brown - 
——, white 


With the additional duty of five per cent. 
The other clauses relate to the certificates and declarations required ; give 
power to admit by order in council the sugars of other places on certain 
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conditions ; and contain regulations as to the raising of money on the 
security of the duties under this Act, and for the repayment of the same. 


GAME. 
[7 & 8 Victorie, c. 29.—4th July, 1844.] 


An Act to extend an Act of the 9th George IV, for the more effectual Pre- 
vention of Persons going armed by Night for the Destruction of Game. 


By this Act all the penalties and punishments enacted by the 9th Geo. 
IV. c. 69, against persons found poaching by night in any open or enclosed 
lands, are extended to persons found taking or destroying by night any 
game or rabbits on any public road, highway, or path, or on the sides, 
openings, or gates of the same. 


BANK OF ENGLAND CHARTER. 
[7 & 8 Victorie, c. 32.—19th July, 1844.] 


An Act to regulate the Issue of Bank Notes, and for giving to the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England certain privileges for a limited 
period. 


The first clause continues the Act of the 3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 98, with 
such alterations as are contained in the present: it also enacts that after 
Aug. 31, 1844, the issue of promissory notes of the Bank of England shalt 
be thenceforth kept wholly distinct from the general banking business of 
the Company, and be carried on separately as “the Issue Department of the 
Bank of England.” From the same date the Governor and Company 
(§ 2) are to set apart and appropriate securities to the value of fourteen. 
million pounds to the Issue Department, of which the public debt to the 
Company is to be deemed a part, and so much gold coin and gold and 
silver bullion as shall not be required by the Banking Department ; _there- 
upon an equal amount of bank-notes (including those in circulation) shall 
be transferred from the Issue Department to the Banking Department, and 
the whole amount shall be deemed to be issued on the credit of such secu- 
rities, coin, and bullion. This amount may be diminished, but not in- 
creased, except in certain cases mentioned hereafter. 

§.3 declares that the amount of silver bullion retained by the Issue 
Department shall not at any one time exceed a fourth part of the gold coin 
and bullion held at the same time. All persons (§ 4) may demand from 
the Issue Department Bank of England notes for gold bullion at the rate 
of 3/, 17s. 9d. per oz. of standard gold. 

If any banker (§ 5) who on the 6th of May, 1844, was issuing ‘his own 
notes, shall cease to issue them, Her Majesty in Council may authorise the 
Company to increase the amount of their securities beyond the sum of 
fourteen millions, and thereupon to issue additional notes not exceeding the 
émount of such additional securities; the amount of increase, however, ‘not 
to exceed the proportion of two-thirds of the amount of notes which the 
banker so ceasing may have been authorised to issue under this Act. 

An account in a prescribed form (§ 6) is to be rendered by the Bank of 
England weekly to the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes, to be by 
them published in the next succeeding ‘ London Gazette.’ 

The notes of the Bank of England (§7) are exem from stamp-duty. 

In consideration of the privileges of exclusive banking, and the exemption 
from stamp-duty, the Bank is to deduct.and allow, from the sum ‘now: 
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payable to them for the charges of management of the public debt, the sum 
of 180,000/. (§ 8); but in case the securities held in the Issue Department 
shall at any time exceed the amoutit of fourteen million of pounds, the 
Company (§ 9) are to make a further payment, equal in amount to the net 
profit derived therefrom during the current year. 

From the passing of this Act (§ 10) no person other than a banker, who 
on the 6th of May, 1844, was lawfully issuing his own bank-notes, shall 
make or issue bank-notes in any part of the United Kingdom; nor shall 
any banker (§ 11) draw, accept, or issue any promissory note or engagement 
payable on demand, except in continuance of such issue, from the said 6th 
of May, but the right of issue not to be affected by any change in the per- 
sonal composition of a partnership ; but any firm now consisting of not more 
than six persons may not issue notes after the number of partners shall 
exceed six. Bankers (§ 12) who from any cause shall cease to issue notes 
are not to be at liberty to resume such issue. 

§§ 13 to 29 contain the regulations under which banks of issue are to con- 
tinue, and prescribe the accounts to be rendered by them, the amounts 
which they are’ to be authorised to issue, the manner of the publication of 
the returns, and other matters of detail. 


DISSENTERS’ CHAPELS. 


[7 & 8 Victoria, c. 45.—19th July, 1844.] 

An Act for the Regulation of Suits relating to Meeting-Houses and other 
Property held for Religious Purposes by Persons dissenting from the United 
Church of England and Ireland. 

The preamble, after reciting various Acts passed for the relief of Dis- 
" senters, proceeds to state that prior to the passing of the said Acts, as well as 

subsequently, certain meeting-houses for the worship of God, and Sunday 

or day schools (not being grammar-schools), and other charitable founda- 
tions, were founded or used in England and Wales and Ireland respectively, 
for purposes beneficial to persons dissenting from the Church of England, 
which were unlawful prior to the passing of those Acts, but which by those 
Acts were made no aa unlawful: It is therefore enacted, that with 
respect to the meeting-houses, schools, and other charitable foundations so 
founded or used as aforesaid, and the persons holding or enjoying the 
benefit thereof respectively, such Acts, and all deeds or documents relating 
to such charitable foundations, shall be construed as if the said Acts had 
been in force respectively at the respective times of founding or using such 
meeting-houses, schools, and other charitable foundations as aforesaid, 

§ 2. That so far as no particular religious doctrines or opinions, or mode 
ef regulating worship, shall on the face of the will, deed, or other instru- 
ment declaring the trusts of any meeting-house for the worship of God by 
persons dissenting as aforesaid, either in express terms, or by reference to 
some book or other document as containing such doctrines or opinions or 
mode of regulating worship, be required to be taught or observed, or be 
forbidden to be taught or observed therein, the usage for twenty-five years 
immediately preceding any suit relating to such meeting-house of the con- . 
gregation frequenting the same shall be taken as conclusive evidence that 
such religious doctrines or opinions or mode of worship as have for such 
period been taught or observed in such meeting-house may properly be 
taught or observed in such meeting-house, and the right or title of the con- 
gregation to hold such meeting-house, together with any burial-ground, 
Sunday or day school, or minister's house attached thereto; and any furd 
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for the benefit of such congregation, or of the minister or other officer of 
such congregation, or of the widow of any such minister, shall not be called 
in question on account of the doctrines or opinions or mode of worship so 
taught or observed in such meeting-house : provided nevertheless, that where 
any such minister’s house, school, or fund as aforesaid shall be given or 
created by any will, deed, or other instrument, which shall declare in 
express terms, or by such reference as aforesaid, the particular religious 
doctrines or opinions for the promotion of which such minister’s house, 
school, or fund is intended, then, and in every such case, such minister's 
house, school, or fund shall be applied to the promoting of the doctrines or 
opinions so specified, any usage of the congregation to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

§ 3. Nothing herein contained to affect any judgment, order, or decree 
already pronounced by any court of law or equity; but in any suit which 
shall be a suit by information only and not by bill, which may be pending 
at the time of the passing of this Act, it shall be lawful for any defendant 
to apply to the court wherein such suit shall be pending; and such court 
is hereby authorised and required, upon being satisfied by affidavit or other- 
wise that such suit is within the operation of this Act, to make such order 
therein as shall give such defendant the benefit of this Act; and in all cases 
in which any suit now pending shall be stayed or dismissed in consequence 
of this Act, the costs thereof shall be paid by the defendants, or out of the 
property in question therein, in such manner as the court shall direct. 


COLONIAL POSTAGE. . 
[7 & 8 Victoria, c. 49.—29th July, 1844.] 
An Act for the better regulation of Colonial Posts. 


This Act directs that the rates of postage established by the Postmaster- 
General be deemed authorised by this Act; that he may establish posts 
in the colonies; that the Commissioners of the Treasury may establish 
rates of postage according to weight, and alter such rates from time to time, 
the warrants establishing such rates to be published in the London Gazette. 
The postage-mark on letters to be evidence of the Jegal amount of postage ; 
and that the Commissioners of the Treasury may extend the provisions of 


the Post-Office Act (3 & 4 Vict., c. 96) by warrant, or revoke such warrant, 
as they may see fit. 


MARRIAGES. 
(7 & 8 Victoria, c. 56.—29th July, 1844.] 


An Act concerning Banas and Marriages tn certain District Churches and 
Chapels, 


Churches and chapels to which a district is assigned may by this Act be 
declared by the Church Building commissioners, or by the bishop, places for 
the solemnization of marriage by banns; and every order in council under 
the Church Building Act is to be inserted in the Gazette, and registered, 
with a map and description of the boundaries; but this is not to affect the 
6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 85, for licensing churches or chapels for the solemnization 
of marriages. By § 3, however, it is enacted that where by error marriages 
have been solemnized in district chapels wherein marriages could not legaily 
take place, the validity of such marriages shall not hereafter be questioned. 
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BURNING FARM-BUILDINGS. 
[7 & § Victoria, c. 62.—6th August, 1844.] 
An Act to amend the Law as to Burning Farm-Buildings. 


Setting fire wilfully and maliciously to any farm-building, or to any 
hay, straw, wood, or other vegetable production in any farm-house or farm- 
building, is declared by this Act to render the offender liable to the penalty 
of transportation beyond sea for life, or for not less than fifteen years, or to 
imprisonment for not more than three years ; if the offender be a male under 
eighteen, he may be whipped in addition to any other sentence. The Act 
is to be considered a part of the Act 7 Wm. 1V. & 1 Victoria, c. 89, 
= amending the law relating to the burning or destroying buildings or 
ships. 


DEBTORS AND CREDITORS. 
[7 & Victoria,.c. 70.—6th August, 1844,]. 
An Aet for facilitating arrangements between Debtors and Creditors. 


It is declared in the preamble to be expedient that trust deeds and. other 
amicable modes of arrangement between debtors and their creditors should 
be facilitated, and that better means should be. provided for carrying the 
same into effect: and it is therefore enacted, that from and. after the Ist of 
September next after the passing of this Act, it shall be lawful for any 
debtor who is unable to meet his engagements with his creditors, such debtor 
not being a trader within the meaning of the statutes now in force relating to 
bankrupts, with the concurrence of one-third in number and value of his 
creditors (testified by their signing his petition), to present a petition to the 
Court of Bankruptcy, setting forth.a full account of his debts, aud the con- 
sideration thereof, and the names, residences, and occupations of his cre- 
ditors, and also a full account of his estate and effects, whether in possession, 
reversion, or expectancy, and of all debts.and rights due to or claimed by 
him, and of all property of what kind soever held in trust forhim ; and 
also setting forth that he is unable to: meet his engagements with his cre- 
ditors, aud the true cause of such: inability ; andcalso setting forth such 
proposal as he is able to make for the future payment or the compromise of 
such debts or engagements ; and that one-third in number and value of his 
creditors have assented to such proposal ; and praying that such proposal (or 
such modification thereof as by the majority of his creditors should be deter- 
mined) should be carried into effect under the superintendence and control 
of the said Court; and that he the said petitioning debtor should in the 
mean time be protected from arrest, by order of the said Court. 

On the presentation of such petition one of the: Bankruptcy Court com- 
missioners is to examine (§ 2) the petitioning debtor, or any creditor who 
may join inthe petition, or any witnesses produced by the debtor in private ; 
and if the commissioner shall be satisfied of the truth of the several matters 
alleged in the petition, and -that the debts of such petitioning debtor have 
not been contracted by. reason.of any manner of fraud:or breach of trust, or 
without reasonable probability at:the time of contract of: being able to pay: 
the.same, or by reason of any judgment in any prosecution for breach of the 
revenue laws, or in avy action for:breach of: promise of:marriage, seduction, 
criminal. conversation, libel, slander; assault, battery; malicious arrest; 
malicious suing out.a fiat in bankruptcy; or malicious trespass, and that the’ 
petitioning debtor has made a full disclosure of his debts and credits,:estate 
and effects, and is desivous of making:a bond fide. arrangement:with ‘all his 
creditors, and that his proposal. to that effect is reasonable, and proper to be 
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executed under the direction of the said Court, it shall. be lawful for the 
commissioner to direct that a meeting of all the creditors of such petitioning 
debtor should be convened at such time and place as the commissioner 
shall appoint, notice of which meeting shall be given in writing to every 
piers not less than seven nor more than twenty-eight days before the same 
is held. . 

The commissioner is to appoint (§ 3) a fit person, either a registrar ‘or 
official assignee of the court, or one of the principal: creditors, to preside at: 
the meeting, and to report the proceedings, If at the first meeting (§ 4) 
the major part of the creditors in number and value, or nine-tenths ‘in 
value, or nine-tenths in number of those whose debts exceed 20/., shall 
assent to the proposition of the debtor, a second meeting is to be appointed, 
not less than seven nor more than twenty-eight days after the first,.of which. 
notice shall be served on every creditor not present; and if at the second 
meeting (§ 5) three-fifths of the creditors present in number and value, or 
nine-tenths in value, or nine-tenths in number of those whose debts exceed 
20/.; shall agree to the arrangement made at the first meeting, and reduce 
the terms thereof to writing, such resolution shall be binding, provided one 
full third of the creditors in number and value be present. The com- 
missioner may then (§ 6), within fifteen days, cause the same to be filed if 
he think it reasonable, and grant to the petitioner a certificate of protection. 
against arrest, to be valid except in cases of fraud, concealment of property, 
or intended flight, and he may also grant (§ 7) a temporary protection while. 
the debtor is under examination. 

From the: date of the filing of the resolution (§ 8), the estate and effects. of 
the debtor are to vest in the trustee appointed under the resolution without 
any deed; the trustee once in every six months, or oftener if required by the . 
commissioner or any two creditors whose debts amount to one-tenth .of. the: 
whole (§ 9), to produce an attested account of all monies and effects of the 
debtor which have come into his hand, which the commissioner is to exa-_ 
mine, and certify the result, and, if need be, order payment to the creditors 
according to the terms of the resolution. 

If it appear.that the debtor has not made a true-discovery of his estate and. 
effects, or not accounted for property subsequently acquired (§ 10), the: 
commissioner may summon the debtor to be examined before him on oath, - 
in the manner now practised in examining bankrupts. 

In case of any difficulty arising (§ 11) a special meeting of creditors 
may be summoned, which may confirm, alter, or annul any part or the 
whole of the original resolution, provided not less than one-third in number 
and value of the creditors attend. 

When the resolution has been carried into effect (§ 12), and the creditors 
have been satisfied according to its tenor, a meeting of the creditors is to 
be held before the commissioner, who.shall give the trustee a. certificate. 
which shall act asa full releaseand acquittance; and it shall be lawful 
for the trustee to receive such payment for his services as: the: major part of 
the creditors in number and value, with the.approval of the commissioner,'. 
thall appoint. The commissioner-is also to give at this meeting (§.13).a. 
certificate to the debtor, which shall operate as a certificate under.the statute. 
relating to bankrupts. 

§ 14 provides A a sthe-Court of Bankruptcy may make such -rules and - 
regulations for carrying the Act into effect as they may deem fitting, laying 
the same before .Parliament.within a specified time. § 15 extends.the Act 
to aliens, denizens, and women, and defines verbal. meanings; and.$ 16 
excepts Scotland and Ireland from the operation of the Act... 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE (MIDDLESEX). 
[7 and 8 Victoria, c. 71.—6th August, 1844.] 
An Act for the better administration of Criminal Justice in Middlesex. 


The first clause enacts that two sessions shall be held in every month for 
the county of Middlesex, of which the first sessions in January, April, July, 
and October, shall be the general quarter sessions, and the second sessions 
in the same months (§ 4) shall be adjournments of the general quarter 
sessions. The second sessions in February, May, August and November, 
and such other as the justices in the first sessions of December may appoint 
@ 2) are to be general sessions of the peace, and have power to try and 

etermine appeals, and all other powers now belonging to the general 
quarter sessious ; all orders made at such session (§ 3) to be as good in law 
as if made at the general quarter sessions. The sessions may be held (§ 5) 
although the Court of Queen’s Bench may be sitting in the county. 

Indictments for misdemeanour (§ 6) at the Central Criminal Court, or 
at any session of the peace for the county, are not to be traversed unless 
good cause be shown, and allowed by the court. 

Her Majesty is to appoint (§ 8) an assistant-judge to preside at the 
hearing of all appeals and at the trial of all felonies and misdemeanours, 
who, in case of unavoidable absence, may appoint, with the allowance of 
the Secretary of State, a deputy for a limited time; for all purposes, how- 
ever, except for the trials of appeals, felonies, and misdemeanors, the 
appointment of chairman of the court to remain as before with the justices ; 
and the assistant-judge, so long as he holds the office, is declared ineligible 
to sit in Parliament. His salary is fixed (§ 10) at 1200/. a-year; and the 
presence of another justice is declared (§ 9) not to be requisite to the forma- 
tion of a court. 

The sessions of the peace for Westminster (§ 11) are to be discontinued ; 
but the officers to be compensated (§ 12) so long as they hold their offices 
and execute the duties thereof. 

The justices for the county (§ 13) are to have the sole control over the 
county rate (the justices of the city and liberty of Westminster ceasing to 
have any).and over the court-house (§ 14) at Westminster. The property 
in the New Bridewell, now vested in the justices of Westminster, is hereby 
(§ 15) transferred to the justices for the county, and directed (§ 16) to be 
used as a house of correction for the county generally. 


BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
[7 and 8 Victoria, c. 73.—6th August, 1844.] 


An Act to reduce under certain circumstances the Duties payable upon Books 
and Engravings. 

By this Act Her Majesty is empowered to reduce, by order in council, 
the duties on foreign books and prints entitled to the privilege of copyright 
under c. 12 of the present session (see p. 132); and in favour of books 
and prints from countries with which Her Majesty has treaties of reciprocity, 
according to the following scale :— 

Works in the language or languages of the country of export, ori- 8. d. 
ginally produced therein, or original works of that country in the 

dead Janguages, or other works in the dead languages with ori- 

-ginal commentaries produced in that country . - thecwt. 15 0 
All other works published in the country of export, if printed prior 

to the year 1801 e ° . e e e the cwt. 20 0 
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s. d, 

If printed in or since the year 180] . ° . - thecwt. 50 0 
Prints and drawings, plain or coloured, single . ° each 0 0} 
Ditto bound or sewed the dozen 14 


TRANSFER OF PROPERTY. 
[7 and 8 Victorie, c. '76.—6th August, 1844.] 
An Act to simplify the Transfer of Property. 


This Act is very important, but its details are legal and technical. The 
tenor of it, however, is to enable property to be conveyed by deed only, 
abolishing the necessity of the forms of lease and release, seisin, livey, &c. ; 
and does not extend tv Scotland. 


MARRIAGES, IRELAND. 
[7 and 8 Victoriz, c. §1.—9th August, 1844. } 
An Act for Marriages in Ireland, and for Registering such Marriages. 


§ 1. After March 31, 1845, all the rules prescribed by the Rubric in so- 
lemnizing marriages in the United Church of England and Ireland shall 
continue to be observed, except that notice to the registrar and the registrar’s 
certificate may be substituted for the publication of banns; but nothing in 
this Act to affect (§ 2) the existing rights of granting special licenses, nor 
marriages now lawfully celebrated (§ 3) by Roman Catholic priests, nor to 
extend to the registration of any Roman Catholic chapel. 

Marriages between parties, one or both of whom are Presbyterians (§ 4), 
may be solemnized either by license of a Presbyterian minister or by banns, 
in certified meeting-houses in presence of two witnesses, with open doors, 
and between the hours of eight and two inthe day. In all cases of marriage 
not by license (§5), where both parties are Presbyterians, banns are to be 

ublished on three Sundays previous to the solemnization of the marriage 
in the certified meeting-house (or, if the parties belong to separate congre- 
gations, in each meeting-house) to which the parties belong; the marriage 
to be performed only in the place (or one of the places) where banns have 
been published; notice of the names of the parties (§ 6), their places of 
abode, and time of residence, to be given to the minister six days before the 
ublication of banns. Each presbytery subject to the approval of the Lord- 
ieutenant (§ 7) is to appoint one or more ministers who shall certify in du- 
plicate to the registrar that the meeting-house specified is in their connec- 
tion, these certificates to be transmitted to the registrar-general, who is to 
reserve one and return the other to the registrar, who shall enter the same 
in a book and give a certificate of such registry (for which he is to receive 
1/.), and give public notice thereof in the “‘ Dublin Gazette” and in one 
local newspaper; §§ 8 to 11 prescribe the forms to be observed in granting 
licenses. 

Quakers and Jews (§ 12) may continue to contract and solemnize mar- 
riages as usual, provided both parties are of the same religion, and provided 
notice be given to the registrar, and the registrar's certificate issued, 

Notices of every intended marriage (§ 13) areto be given to the registrar 
of the district, except in cases of marriage by a Roman Catholic priest or in 
a Presbyterian meeting-house. The registrar to keep such notices in a book 
(§ 14), receiving Is. with each notice, and the book to be open to inspection 
without any fee; these notices are to be transmitted (§ 15) to the clerk to 
the guardians of the Poor Law Union comprising the district for which the 
registrar acts, who shall read the same three several times on three successive 
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weeks at the weekly meetings of the guardians, and if no such meetings be 
held the entry of such notice for twenty-one days to be deemed sufficient. 
After seven days in case of license (S 16), or twenty-one days without license, 
the registrar is to issue on demand a certificate of the entry in a specified 
form, for which he is allowed a fee of ls. The certificates for marriage by 
licence (§ 17) to be distinguished by a water-mark of “ Licence” on the 
paper, and by being printed in red. _ Persons legally authorised (§ 18) may 
forbid the issue of the registrar’s certificate by writing the word “ forbidden” 
opposite the entry of the notice, with the name and place of abode sub- 
scribed. 

§§ 19 and 20 declare who are to give consent for parties under age, and 
in cases of the incapacity of parents and guardians. 

The registrar is empowered (§ 21) to grant licences for marriage in any 
registered building within his district, but not in churches or chapels of the 
United Church of England and Ireland wherein marriages may be celebrated, 
nor in certified Presbyterian meeting-houses, charging 5s. tor each licence, 
and making quarterly returns to the registrar-general. | Before granting any 
licence the registrar must give security in the sum of 100/. for the due per- 
formance of his duties ; the certificate in every case (§ 22) to be produced 
-before the licence is granted ; and on payment of 5s. (§ 23) any person may 
enter a caveat against the grant of a licence in form as in § 18. 

Marriages are not to be solemnized (§'24) until twenty-one days after the 
entry of notice, unless by licenee; and new notices are required (§ 25) after 
the expiration. of three calendar months. 

The segistrar’s certificate must be delivered (§ 26) to the person by or 
before whom the marriage. is solemnized. 

27 to.31 enable trustees or proprietors to have such: places licensed for 
the.solemnization of marriages,.and prescribe the terms and the fees. 


After, any. marriage: has been solemnized (§ 32), proof of: residence of the 
“parties, orof;the consent of. parents or others, or of the: religion: of parties, or 
any of:the forms required by this Act, shall not-be necessary to establish 
the validity: of such marriage. 


The bishop:of the diocese (§ 33) with consent of cag mate may licence 


chapels for the solemuization of marriages in populous places, the fees on the 
same to be received on account of the incumbent (§ 34) until the next va- 
‘cancy, except such portion as the bishop shall assign to the minister per- 
forming the ceremony;.and after the: first vacancy the whole or such part 
of the fees as: shall be declared in the licence to be .received by or for the 
minister of the said chapel. ‘Where the bishop licenses a chapel without the 
consent of the patron or incumbent (§ 85), an appeal may be made to the 
_arcbbishop, who. is empowered to decide. In every chapel so licensed 
(§.36), a:notice thereof is.to. be conspicuously placed ; and marriages per- 
formed therein (§ 37).to be underithe same: regulations as those performed 
in parish churches; parties, however, notwithstanding any licence obtained 
(§ 38), may if they think:fit have their marriage solemrized in the parish 
church. Any such licence may be revoked (§ 39) by the bishop, with the 
-consent of the archbishop, such revocation to be registered ; and naiseies 
of the marriages. performed in the place of which’ the licence is revoked 
(§ 41) are to be sent to the incumbent of the parish church. 

The-registrars of dioceses are required (§ 41) to transmit yearly dists of the 
licensed chapels within their districts to the offiee of the Registrar-General, 
and a list of all chapels and buildings registered is to be printed, and a copy 
sent to.every registrar. 

Every marriage solemnized under this Act declared (§ 42) good and cog- 
-nizable ;.and persons vexatiously entering caveats are rendered liable (§ 43) 
to costs and damages. 
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All persons. knowingly and wilfully making any false declaration, or 
signing a false certificate, or making any false representations in matters 
required by this Act, are'declared (§ 44) liable to the penalties of perjury ; 
all persons unduly solemuizing marriage are declared (§ 45). guilty of 
felony ; any person knowingly solemnizing a marriage without publication 
of banns or the issue of the registrar’s certificate, is also declared (§ 46) 
guilty of felony ; as are also registrars (§ 47) unduly issuing certificates ; 
but every. prosecution under this Act (§48) must be commenced within 
three. years after the offence committed. 

Marriages are declared to be void (§ 49) if.unduly solemnized with the 
knowledge of both the parties; but if any valid marriage be contracted by 
means of any: false notice, certificate, &c., the guilty party to forfeit (§ 51) 
all property accruing from the marriage, as in 4 Geo. IV., c. 76. 

The following clauses to § 82 contain enactments for the conduct and regu- 
lation ofthe General Registry Office, and the duties of the subordinate 
offices and officers. 

§ 83 declares that whereas marriages have in divers instances been bad 
and celebrated in Ireland by Presbyterian and other Protestant dissenting 
ministers or teachers, or those who at the time of such marriages had: been 
such, between persons of the same or different religious persuasions ;' and it 
is expedient to confirm such marriages; all such marriages in Ireland since 
the passing of an Act in the last session of Parliament, intituled “An Act 
for ser tert of certain Marriages in Ireland,” and before the passing of 


this Act, by Presbyterian or other Protestant dissenting ministers:or teach- 
ers, or those who at the time of such marriages had been such, shall be of 
the same force and effect in law as if such marriages had been solemnized 
by clergymen of the United Church of England and Ireland. 

§ 84 limits the operation of the Act to Ireland. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 
[7 and 8 Victoria, c. §3,—9th August, 1844.] 


An Act to amend the Laws relating to Savings Bazks, and to the Purchase of 
Government Annuities through the Medium of Savings Banks, 


The first clause of this Act reduces, from and after the 20th of November, 
1844, the interest of all moneys invested by the trustees of savings banks 
in the national funds, to the rate of 3/. 5s. per cent.; and § 2 declares 
that the maximum of interest to be allowed to depositors shall.not exceed 
the rate of 3/. Os. 10d. per cent. 

From the same date every depositor, on making his first deposit (§ 3), 
shall sign a declaration as provided by previous Acts, a copy of which is to 
be annexed to the deposit book ; and once in every year at least this book 
(§ 5) is to be produced at the institution for the purpose of examination. 

Any actuary, cashier, or other person holding. a situation in a savings 
bank (§ 4), receiving deposits and not paying over the same to the managers, 
is declared guilty of a misdemeanor; but no trustee or manager to be 
liable (§ 6) for any deficiency unless they: have declared in writing their 
willingness to be so responsible, and this responsibility. may be limited, 
except in cases of money actually and personally received by them. 

When deposits are made in trust for another (§ 7), the sum is to-be in- 
vested in the names of the trustee and the: person on whose account the same 
is so invested ; and repayment is not to be made without the receipt of both, 
or of their trustees, executors, or agents appointed by power of attorney. 

Annuities under the 3 and 4 Will. 1V., c. 14, are not to exceed (§ 8) 
the sum of 30/. in the whole, but separate annuities to that amount may be 
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granted to a husband and wife; but instead of the charges under the former 
Act, the charges are to be now (§ 9), for an annuity under 5/., the sum of 5s. ; 
5/. and under 102, 10s.; 10/. and under 15/., 15s.; and under 20/., 
20s. ; 20/. and under 25/., 25s.; 25/. and not exceeding 30/., 30s. 

Where deposits exclusive of interest do not exceed 502 (§10), if a will 
or letters of administration are not produced within a month, the money 
may be paid to the widow, or the person entitled to the effects of the de- 
ceased; if a depositor be illegitimate and die intestate, the managers 
6) tM) with the sanction of the barrister appointed to certify the rules, may 
pay the same to such persons as would be entitled to the same under the 
statute of distribution ; and where married women have made deposits it is 


awful for the managers (§ 12) to repay such woman, unless the husband 


give notice to the contrary. 

The time for issuing the half-yearly receipts for interest is extended 
(§ 13) to sixty days from and after the 20th of May and 20th of November ; 
and the time for transmitting the annual statement is extended to nine weeks 
after the 20th of November in each year. : 

- Any dispute between depositors and the managers is to be settled (§ 14) 
by arbitration of the barrister appointed under the previous Acts, whose 
award is to be exempt from stamp-duty ; the barrister is empowered for this 
purpose (§ 15) to inspect the books of the institution, and to examine wit- 
nesses on oath or affirmation : false evidence to be punished as perjury. 

Bonds given as security under previous Acts (9Geo. IV. c. 92, and 
3 & 4 Wm. IV. c. 14) are to be deposited with the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt (§ 16), to be delivered up on the application 
of not less than two trustees and three managers when required to be can- 
celled. Every officer trusted with the receipt or custody of money (§ !7) 
is to give sufficient security, such security, when given by the treasurer, 
actuary, or any other officer receiving a salary, shall be by bond, which is 
exempted from stamp-duty. 

The direction for depositing the rules of a savings bank with the clerk 
of the peace (§ 18) is repealed; but two written or printed copies of them 
are to be transmitted (§ 19) to the barrister for his certificate, who, on a 
proval, is to return one copy to the institution, and transmit the other to the 
Commissioner. 

Payments to the relations of intestate depositors ($ 20) are to be made to 
the next of kin by the law of Scotland, in the case of deposits in that 
country. 

The Act is declared (§ 21) to extend to societies for purchasing annuities 
as well as to savings banks, and (§ 22) to Great Britain and Ireland, Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, Guernsey, Jersey, and Isle of Man. 


METROPOLIS BUILDINGS. 
[7 & 8 Victorie, c. 84.—9th August, 1844.] 


An Act for regulating the Construction and the Use of Buildings in the Metre- 
polis and its Neighbourhood. 


This Act declares in § 1, that it is passed for the improvement of imperfect 
drainage, for the securing of a sufficient width of streets, alleys, &c., and a 
due ventilation of buildings; to prevent the improper use of buildings; for 
the regulation of explosive and deleterious works; for carrying the Act into 
effect, and its superintendence; and that the officers appointed for its exe- 
cution shall be appointed on the Ist of September, and its operation com- 
mence on the Ist of January, 1845, from which date the Acts respecting 
buildings of 14 Geo. III. c. 78, is partly repealed, the Act 50 Geo. II]. 
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c. 75 is wholly repealed, and that of 3 & 4 Vict. c. 85, is repealed so far as 
relates to the construction of flues and chimneys. 

§ 2 defines the terms used in this Act. 

§ 3 enacts that the operation of this Act shall extend to all. places within 
the following limits: to all such places lying on the north side or left bank 
of the river Thames as are within the exterior boundaries of the parishes of 
Fulham, Hammersmith, Kensington, Paddington, Hampstead, Hornsey, Tot- 
tenham, Saint Pancras, Islington, Stoke Newington, Hackney, Stratford-le- 
Bow, Bromley, Poplar, and Shadwell; and to such part of the parish of 
Chelsea as lies north of the said parish of Kensington; and to all such parts 
and places lying on the south side or right bank of the said river as are 
within the exterior boundaries of the parishes of Woolwich, Charlton, Green- 
wich, Deptford, Lee, Lewisham, Camberwell, Lambeth, Streatham, Toot- 
ing, and Wandsworth ; and to all places lying within two hundred yards 
from the exterior boundary of the district hereby defined, except the eastern 
part of the said boundary which is bounded by the river Lea; and § 4 
gives power to the Queen in Council to extend these limits to any limits 
within twelve miles of Charing Cross, notice of such extension being pub- 
lished in the “‘ London Gazette” one month previously. 

§§ 5 to 38 relate to the regulation of buildings of which the details are 
included in Schedules C to K. 

§§ 9 & 10 relate to the modification of written contracts now in force for 
buildings, which have to be executed according to the provisions of this 
Act, and to the modification of building leases; where the parties cannot 
agree, the terms are to be settled by the award of the official referee, who is 
to determine what compensation shall be afforded to either party, and his 
decision isto be final. ‘The Commissioners are also empowered (§§ 11 & 12) 
to modify the rules under certain circumstances. 

§ 13 details the duties of builders, and the notices to be given by them as 
to the praposed execution of work; neglect in not giving the required notices 
in due time to be punished by a penalty of 204. 

§§ 14 to 18 contain details respecting buildings; the notices of irregu- 
larities to be given to builders; gives power to surveyors to cut into works 
to ascertain their construction; provides for their special supervision; for 
giving certificates of the proper construction of buildings before they are 
used; gives the surveyor a power of forcible eutry; declares every building 
not constructed according to this act a nuisance, to he decided upon by two 
justices, who have a power of imprisoning for offences herein, for the removal 
of such nuisances, and for the recovery of expenses. 

§ 19 imposes a penalty of fifty shillings, or imprisonment for one month, 
on workmen offending against the provisions of this act, contrary to the 
direction of their employer. 

§§ 20 to 39 relate to the construction or separation of party-walls or fences, 
and provides for the manner in which the cost shall be borne where they 
belong to different owners. 

- §§ 40 to 44 make provisions with regard to the repairing, rebuilding, or 
den.olition of ruinous buildings; for the disposal of the materials, for the 
payment of costs, or for the recovery of them from the occupier, who may 
deduct them from the rent, and for the repairs or rebuilding of ruinous 
chimneys ; with the penalty for not attending to the surveyor's notice ; and 
also provides for compensation being afforded by the owners or occupiers for 
—— done by the fall of chimneys, chimney-pots, or any whole or part of 
a building. 

§ 45 empowers the lord mayor and aldermen to act in the outer chamber 
of Guildhall for the purposes of this act. * 

- §§ 46 to 50 relate to the repayment of expenses of works for the recovery 
ud 
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of the same; and for 1egulating the proportional contributions from different 
owners. ° 

§ 51 provides for a proper drainage, according to the plans laid down in 
Schedule H. 

§ 52 relates.to the width of streets and alleys, as detailed in Schedule I. 

. Every street to be of the width.of.at. least forty feet, and every.alley of at 
least twenty feet;. if the houses are higher.than these: measurements, then the 
. street/or alley to be of the width of the height of the houses. 

‘The next three clauses are so important that we give them entire. 

§ 53. And now, for the .purpose of discouraging.and prohibiting. the use 
of buildings unfit for dwellings, be it enacted, with regard to every building 
of the first or dwelling-house class, whether already or hereafter built; so-far 
as relates.to the occupation thereof, or to the occupation. of any underground 
room or cellar thereof, That from and after the Ast July, 1846, it shall not 
be lawful to‘ let separately to hire as a dwelling any such room or.cellar not 
constructed according to the rules specified in the Schedule (K*) to this Act 
annexed, nor to occupy or suffer it to be occupied.as such, nor to let, hire, 


* SCHEDULE (K). 


Rees concerning Dwetttne-Hovses hereafter built or rebuilt, with regard to Back 
Yards and Areas, and Rooms Under-ground and in the Roof. 


Bacx Yarps.—With regard to back yards or open spaces attached to dwelling-houses, 
every house hereafter built or rebnilt must have an inclosed back yard or open space of 
_at the least one square [a square is defined. by the Act to be 100 pacha wry exclu- 
sive of any building thereon, unless all the rooms of such house can be lighted and 
ventilated from the street, or from an area of the extent of at the least three quarters 
of a square above the level of the-second story, into which the owner of the house 
to be rebuilt is entitled to open windows: for every room adjoining thereto. And: if 
any house already built be hereafter rebuilt, then, unless all the rooms of ..such 
house can ‘be lighted and ventilated from the street, or from an area of .the - extent 
of at the least three-quarters of a square into which the owner of the house to be 
: Tebuilt is entitled to open windows for every room adjoining thereto; there, must be 
above the level of the floor of the third story an open space of: at the Jeast three- 
quarters of a square. And with regard to every building of the first class, every such 
building must be built with some roadway, either to it or to the inclosure about it, of 
such width as will admit to one of its fronts of the access of a‘seavenger’s cart of the 
ordinary size of such carts. 

Lowermost Rooms.—And with regard to the lowermost rooms of houses, being. rooms 
of which the surface of the floor is more than three feet below the surface of the foot- 
way of the nearest strect or alley, aud to cellars of buildings hereafter to be built or 
rebuilt, if any such room or cellar be used or intended to be used as a separate dwell- 
ing, then the floor thereof must not be below the.sunface or level of the ground: imme- 
diately adjoining thereto, unless it have an area, fireplace, and window as required for 
rooms and cellars of existing buildings let separately, and used as a separate dwelling, 
and untess it be properly drained. And with st ap to every such lowermost room or 
cellar in any existing building used or intended to be used as a separate dwelling, 
there must be an area not less than three feet wide in every part, from:six inches: below 
the floor of such room or cellar to the surface or level of the ground adjoining to the 
front, back, or external side thereof, and extending the full length of such side. And 
such area, to the extent of at least five feet long and two feet six inches wide, must be 
in front of the window of such room or cellar, and must’be open, or covered only with 
open iron gratings. And there must be made for every such room or cellar an open 
fireplace, with proper flue therefrom. And there must be a window-opening of at the 
least nine superficial feet in area, which window-opening must be fitted with a frame 
filled in with glazed sashes, of which at the least four and a-half superficial feet must 

~ be made to open for ventilation. 

Atric Rooms.—And with regard to rooms in the roof of any building hereafter built 
or rebuilt, in reference to the number of floors of rooms in the roof, and to the height 
of such rooms, there must not be more than one fluor of such rooms; and ‘such rooms 

-must not be ofa less height than seven feet, except the sloping part, if any, of such 
roof, which ors part mnst not begin at less than three feet six inches :above the 
floor, nor extend more than three feet six inches on the sailing of such room. 

Rooms In OTHER Parts.—And with regard to rooms in other parts of the building, 
in reference to the height thereof, every room used or intended to be used as a separate 
Ovwvelling must be of at the least the height of seven feet from the: fluor to the ceiling. 
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occupy, or suffer to be occupied any such room or cellar built underground 
for any purpose (except for a wareroom or storeroom) ; and that if any person 
wilfully let or suffer to be occupied in manner aforesaid any underground 
cellar or room, contrary to the provisions of this Act, then, on conviction 
thereof before two justices of the peace, such person shall be liable to forfeit 
for every day during which such cellar or room shall be so occupied a sum 
not exceeding 20s.; and one half of such penalty shall go to the person who 
shall sue for the same, and the other half to the poor of the:parish'in which 
such unlawfully occupied cellar or room shall be situate; and that on or 
before January 1, 1845, it shall be the duty of the overseers of the poor, and 
they are hereby required, to report to the official referees ‘the number and 
situation of the dwellings within their respective parishes of which any under- 
ground room:or:cellar shall be so occupied,’ and that thereupon it shall be 
the duty of the official referees and they are hereby empowered to direct such 
‘notice to be given to the owners and eccupiers of such dwellings as shall 
appear to such official referees to be best calculated to give to such owners 
or ggcupiers full knowledge of the existence, nature, and consequences of 
this enactment ; and that it shall be the duty of ‘the district surveyors and 
they are hereby required to give full effect to the directions of such official 
referees .in this: behalf. 

§ 54. And now, for the purpose of making provision concerning businesses 
dangerous in respect of fire or explosion, be it enacted, with regard to the 
following businesses, (that is to say) the manufacture of gunpowder or of 
detonating powder, or of matches ignitable by friction or otherwise, or other 
substances liable to sudden explosion, inflammation, or ignition, or of vitriol, 
or of turpentine, or of naptha, or of varnish, or of fireworks, or painted table- 
covers, and any other manufacture dangerous on account of the liability of 
the materials. or substances employed therein to cause sudden fire or explo- 
sion, so far-as relates to the erection of buildings in the neighbourhood of the 

lace where any such business is carried on, and so far as relates to the carry- 
ing on of any such business in the neighbourhood of public ways or buildings, 
That it shall not be lawful hereafter to erect any building of any class nearer 
than fifty feet from any building which shall be in use for any such dangerous 
business; but if a building already existing within fifty feet from any such 
building be'hereafter: pulled: down, burnt, or destroyed by tempest, such 
building may be rebuilt and that it shall not be lawful for any person to 
establish or newly carry on any such business, either in any building or 
vault or inthe open air, at a less distance than forty feet from any: public 
way, or than fifty feet from any other building, or any vacant ground belong- 
ing to any other person than his landlord ; and that if any such business be 
now carried on in any situation within such distances, then from the expira- 
tion of the period of twenty years next after the passing of this Act it shall 
not be lawful to continue to carry on such business in such situations; and 
that if any person erect any building in the neighbourhood of any such busi- 
tess contrary ‘to this Act, then, on conviction thereof before two justices, he 
shall forfeit assum not exceeding 50/. for every day during which such 
building shall so remain near to such dangerous business ; or if ‘any person 
establish anew any such business, or carry on any such business contrary to 
this Act, then, on conviction thereof before two justices, such person shall be 
liable to forfeit for every day during which such business shall be so carried 
on a sum not exceeding 50/., as the said justices shall determine, and that it 
shall be lawful for the justices also to award to the prosecutor such costs as 
shall be deemed reasonable; and that if the offender either fail or refuse to 
pay such penalty and cests immediately after such conviction, then they may 
be levied by distress of the goods and chattels of the person convicted; or if 
‘there beno such distress, then such person shall be committed to the common 
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gaol or house of correction for any time not exceeding six months, at the 
discretion of such justices, and that ky warrant under the hands and seals of 
two or more justices of the peace. 

§ 55. And now, for the purpose of making provision concerning businesses 
offensive or noxious, be it enacted, with regard to the followiug businesses 


that is to say, 
Blood-boiler, Soap: boiler, 
Bone-boiler, Tallow-meiter, 
Fellmonger, Tripe-boiler, 


itl Slaughterer of cattle, sheep, or horses, 
1a and any other like business offensive or noxious, so far as relates to the erec- 
aa tion of buildings in the neighbourhood of any such business, and so far as 
relates to the carrying on of any such business in the neighbourhood of any 
ie: public way, or of other buildings of the first or dwelling-house class, That 
“it it shall not be lawful hereafter to erect any buildings of the first or dwelling- 
oe i house class nearer to than fifty feet from any building which shall be in use 
ia for any such offensive or noxious business ; but if a building already existing 
He within fifty feet be hereafter burnt, pulled down, or destroyed by tempest, 
{i such building may be rebuilt; and that it shall not be lawful for any person 
ae to establish or newly carry on any such business, either in any building or 
aa vault or in the open air, at a less distance than forty feet from any public 
BT way, or than fifty feet from any other such buildings of the first or dwelling- 
house class; and that if any such business be now carried on in any situation 
bi within such distances, then, from the expiration of the period of thirty years 
i next after the passing of this Act, it shall cease to be lawful to continue to 
carry on such business in such situation, save as is hereinafter provided : the 
remainder of the clause is similar to the preceding one. 
a § 56 gives power to suspend the execution of the order of the justices 
f where efforts are made or making to prevent the business from continuing a 


} nuisance; and the following clauses to §63 contain various directions as to 
14 the proceedings for regulating the use of buildings, for the recovery of 


penalties, &c. &c. 
§§ 64 to 79 relate to the appointment of surveyors and assistant-surveyors, 
the forming of districts, the duties of the surveyors, the fees to be paid to 
them as set forth in Schedule L, with certain penalties for extortion, negli- 
gence, or unfaithfulness; and §§ 80 to 99 relate in like manner to the official 
i referees, the registrars, and other officers appointed under this Act. 
Hh §§ 100 to 110 contain the regulations relating to legal proceedings under 
the Act. 
ii § 111 declares what owners and occupiers are, in the first instance, to be 
hs liable for all costs and expenses. 
§§ 112 to 116 declare the persons on whom notices are to be served, the 
requisites of the notices, and the modes of service. 
§ 117 provides for the consent of incapacitated persons, 
§ 118 exempts from stamp-duty the certificates of the surveyor and the 
awards of the oflicial referee. 
a $$ 119 and 120 are the usual clauses, declaring this to be a public Act, 
and for its amendment during the session. 


RAILWAYS. 
[7 and 8 Victoria, c. 85.—9th August, 1844.] 

An Act to attach certain Conditions to the Construction of future Railways 

authorized or to be authorized by any Act of the present or succeeding Ses- 

stons of Parliament ; and for other purposes in relation to Railways. 

The first clause of this Act empowers the Lords of the Treasury, if, after 
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twenty-one years from the passing of any future Act for.a railway, the profits 
shall exceed 10 per cent. per annum on an average of the last preceding three 
years, to revise the scale of tolls and fix a new scale, so as to reduce the 
divisible profit to 10 per cent., giving the company three month’s notice 
thereof, with a guarantee that the annual rate of profit shall be annually 
made good to the amount of 10 per cent.; such revised scale and guarantee 
to continue for twenty-one years. 

$ 2 gives to the Lords of the Treasury the option of purchasing any future 
railway, after the expiration of the term of twenty-one years, upon payment 
of a sum equal to twenty-five years purchase of the divisible profits, estimated 
on an average of the last three preceding years: but if the proprietors think 
the average below their immediate prospects, the amount to be submitted to 
arbitration. Existing railways (§ 3) are exempted from the operation of 
§2; and branch or extension lines, not exceeding five miles in length, 
are not to be considered new railways. No purchase under this Act is to be 
made (§ 4) without first obtaining an Act of Parliament for that purpose, of 
the intention to present which three month’s previous notice is to be given 
to the company. 

Accounts of all moneys paid and received are to be kept ($5) for the 
three years preceding the expiration of the term at which the option of pur- 
chase arises, and an abstract prepared half-yearly, of which copies are to be 
sent to the Treasury. 

§ 6 enacts, that on and after the several days hereinafter specified all pas- 
senger railway companies which shall have been incorporated by any Act of 
the present session, or shall be hereafter incorporated, or have obtained or 
shall obtain, any extension or amendment of the powers conferred on them 
respectively by their previous Acts, shall, by means of one train at the least 
to travel along their railway from one end to the other of each trunk, branch, 
or junction line belonging to or leased by them, so long as they shall con- 
tinue to carry other passengers over such trunk, branch, or junction line, 
once at the least each way on every week-day, except Christmas Day and 
Good Friday (such exception not to extend to Scotland), provide for the 
conveyance of third-class passengers to and from the terminal and other 
ordinary passenger stations of the railway, under the obligations contained 
in their several Acts of Parliament, and with the immunities applicable by 
law to carriers of passengers by railway ; and also under the following con- 
ditions :-— 

Such train shall start at an hour to be from time to time fixed by the direc- 
tors, subject to the approval of the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade and Plantations: 

Such train shall travel at an average rate of speed not less than twelve 
miles an hour for the whole distance travelled on the railway, including 
stoppages : 

Such train shall, if required, take up and set down passengers at every 

passenger station which it shall pass on the line: 

The carriages in which passengers shall be conveyed by such train shall 
be provided with seats, and shall be protected from the weather, in a 
manner satisfactory to the Lords of the said Committee : 

The fare or charge for each third-class passenger by such train shall not 
exceed ld. for each mile travelled : ; 

Each passenger by such train shall be allowed to take with him half a 
hundredweight of luggage, not being merchandize or other articles 
carried for hire or profit, without extra charge ; and any excess of lug- 
gage shall be charged by weight, at a rate not exceeding the lowest 
rate of charge for passengers’ luggage by other trains : 

Children under three years of age accompanying passengers by such train 
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shall: be taken without any charge; and children of three years and 
upwards, but under'twelve years of age, at half the charge for an’ adult 
passenger. 

For all railways subject to this Act which may be open on November 1, 
the Act is to commence immediately; for all other railways on the day of 
opening, the day after the last day of the session in which they have obtained 
any Act subjecting them to the operation of this ; and §7 imposes a penalty 
of 201. per'day for non-compliance with its provisions; but a discretionary 


' power is allowed to the Board of Trade (§ 8) of sanctioning alternative 


arrangements. 

Trains running at fares not exceeding 1d. per mile are exempt (§ 9) from 
taxation. 

‘Whenever trains run on Sunday on any railway (§ 10) carriages are to be 
attached to‘such train each way as shall stop at the greatest number of" sta- 
tions for third-class passengers, and the charge not to exceed 1d. per mile. 

By § 11 railway companies are required to_ afford additional facilities for 


“the conveyance of the mails; and are also required (§ 12) to convey mili- 


tary and police forces at certain charges. They are also to allow (§ 13) 
lines of electrical telegraph to be laid down on their line when legally 
required ; and those established by private parties (§ 14) are to be open to 
the public, subject to the prior use of Her Majesty and the company, and 
to reasonable charges and regulations. 

§ 15 enlarges the powers of the Board of Trade to appoint inspectors ;' and 
8} 16 to 18 relate:to legal proceedings under the Act. 

§ 19 prohibits the issue of loan-notes and other illegal securities; but 
allows loan-notes already issued to be renewed; and § 20 empowers any 
company to pay loan-notes, already issued, when due; all loan-notes or 


- other instruments to be registered, and the register to be open to any share- 


holder without fee. 

§ 22 provides the remedy for the recovery of tithe-rent charged ‘upon rail- 
way land ; § 23 relates to communications to and from the Board of Trade, 
service of notices, &c. ; § 24 provides for the recovery of penalties ; § 25 is 
the interpretation clause; and §'26 the clause as to amendment during the 
session. . 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS ACT AMENDMENT. 
(7 and 8 Victoria, c. 96.—9h August, 1844.] 


An Act to amend the Law of Insclvency, Bankruptcy, and Execution. 

This Act contains chiefly directions for the proceedings in relation to 
insolvency: the most generally important clauses are § 6, which enacts that 
any prisoner in execution upon judgment in an action for debt, not being a 
trader, or being a trader, whose debts are less than 300/., may by petition be 
protected from process, and from being detained in prison for any debt men- 
tioned in his schedule; and, if so detained, the commissioners may order his 
discharge ; and § 9, which enacts that wearing apparel, bedding, working- 
tools, &c., not exceeding in the whole the value of 20/., are excepted from 
the operation of the Act. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT. 
[7 and 8 Victoria, c. 101.—9th August, 1844.] 


An Act for the further Amendment of the Laws relating to ihe Poor of 
England, 


This Act:contains 87 clauses, most of them relating to the working of the 
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law. The first eleven materially alter the law respecting bastardy: § 1 
repeals the existing power of making an order on the putative father for the 
maintenance of a bastard child ; § 2 enables the putative father to: be sum- 
moned to petty sessions on application of the mother ; when the justices (§ 3) 
may make an order, iftthe paternity is satisfactorily proved, on the putative 
father for the maintenance of such child, and enforce payment of the same 
by distress: and commitment, for any term not. exceeding three calendar 
months; but application for such order must be. made (§.4) within forty 
days from the service of the order, and an appeal is allowed. to the quarter- 
sessions. The money:awarded under the order ($5) is to be paid to the 
mother, or to a person appointed by the-justices, the payment to cease when 
the child attains the.age-of thirteen years, on the marriage of the mother, or 
‘on the death of the child. The mother is punishable (§ 6) under the 
.5 Geo. IV. c. 82, for neglect or desertion of the child; .and the officers of 
parishes:or unions (§ 7) are forbidden to receive money under. the. order, gr 
to interfere in any respect, except in. eases of death or incapacity of the 
mother; § 8 imposes a penalty not exceeding 10/. on any person promoting 
the marriage of the mother of a bastard improperly, or misapplying the 
moneys received for the support of the child, or for maltreating it. By § 9, 
existing orders are declared not to be affected, but those made before the 
14th of August, 1834, are to cease on the Ist of January, 1849. The orders 
made by justices (§ 10) in two adjoining counties are declared to be. valid, 
though not made in the county in which the parish is situate; and the 
clerks to justices (§ 11) are to make a return annually. of the summonses, 
orders, &c., to the clerk of the peace. . 

§ 14 repeals so much of the 4 and 5 Wm. IV., c. 76, as relates to the 
number of votes of owners and ratepayers, and enacts the following scale: 
if the property in respect of which any owner or ratepayer is entitled to vote 
be rated upon a rateable value of less than 50/., he shall have one vote ; if 
such rateable value amount to 50/. and be less than 100/., he shall have two 
votes; if it amount to 100/.and be less than 150/., he shall have three votes; 
if it amount to 150/. and be less than 200/, he shall have four votes ; if it 
amount to 200/. and be less than 250/., he shall have five votes ; and if it 
amount to or exceed 250/., he shall have six votes: and § 15 contains regu- 
lations as to the owners.of votes and proxies. 

By § 41, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Leeds, and Birmingham, are 
empowered to provide asylums for the houseless poor. 

§ 40 empowers the Poor Law Commissioners to combine parishes and 
unions. in their several districts into school districts, for which § 42 con- 
stitutes boards for their governance, and § 43 details their powers and duties, 
which consist in the appointment, payment, and control of paid officers, 
subject to the regulations of the Commissioners ; but no inmate of such 
school or asylum to be compelled to attend any religious service contrary to 
their principles, nor any child to be educated in any religious creed contrary 
to that professed by the parent of such child, or to which he, or in case of 
death the next.of kin, may object. §§ 44 to 49 give power for carrying 
these purposes into effect. 

‘By §'32 the Poor Law Commissioners.are empowered to combine parishes 
and unions into districts for the.audit of accounts, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PENAL ACTS REPEAL. 
[Vand ‘8 Victoria, c. 102.—9th August, 1844.] 


An Act to Repeal certain Penal Enactments made against Her Majesty's 
Roman Catholic subjects. 


The whole of twenty-four Acts, or such parts as contain penal enact- 
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ments against Roman Catholics, are hereby repealed. The first is the 5 & 6 
Edw. VI., c. 1, nine are of the reign.of Elizabeth, tive of James I., three of 
Charles I., two of Charles II., and four of William and Mary, caps. 8, 9, 
15, and 17 of the first year of their reign. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES REGISTRATION. 
[7 and 8 Victoriz, c. 110.—5th September, 1844. 


An Act for the Registration, Incorporation, and Regulation of Joint Stock 
Companies. 


This act is declared to apply to all companies formed subsequent to 
November 1, 1844, consisting of more than twenty-five members, except 
companies constituted by Act of Parliament or by charter. It consists of 
eighty clauses, involving many details; but the more generally important 
provisions are, that before any public advertisement of an intended joiut- 
stock company be issued, the promoters of such company, or some one of 
them, shall make a “ provisional registration” at the “ registry office,” 

“according to a prescribed form, containing the name and nature of the pro- 

posed company, with the names, occupations, and places of abode of its 

promoters 3 the names of subscribers, officers, copies of every prospectus, &c. 

fore being published, and other particulars, are also to be forwarded to the 

“ registry office ;"” neglecting to register for one month subjects any promoter 
to a penalty of 207. 

_ When the company is formed, a “complete registration” is to be made 
before they can act otherwise than provisionally, and full particulars, 
according to a schedule, are to be given as to the constitution of the com- 
pany; every shareholder must enter into a covenaut to pay up instalments ; 
the deed is to be registered ; accounts are to be audited, and balance-sheets 
to be made and produced to the shareholders, yearly, with permission for 
them to examine the books for a certain time; the balance-sheet and 
auditors’ reports are also to be registered; shareholders whose instalments 
are all paid to have the right to be present at all general meetings, to take 
part in the discussions; to vote on any question, either in person or by 
proxy, unless the deed of settlement precludes proxies; and in the choice of 
directors and auditors. Patrons and directors must hold shares in the com- 
pany under a penalty of 20/. A “register of shareholders” is to be kept by 
the directors of every company, wherein the names and addresses of the 
shareholders, the number of shares held, and the amount paid on each, are 
to be entered; every shareholder to be entitled to inspect this register, and, 
on demand, to be entitled to a certificate of the number of shares held by 
him, and the amount paid thereon, which certificate may be evidence in a 
court of law. When completely registered, shares may be transferred (but 
not unless all instalments due are paid up), the transfer to be registered 
before the holder be entitled to share in the profits or to vote. 

Other clauses provide for the legal recovery of arrears of instalments; for 
recovering debts either from the officers of the company or from share- 
holders, with provisions for enabling such shareholders to recover their pro- 
portions from other shareholders; penalties for the non-execution of the 
provisions of this Act, for fraudulent entries or erasures in books of account, 
for issuing advertisements “falsely pretending to be patronized, or directed 
or managed by eminent or opulent persons,” and other offences; and the 
registrar is required to make an annual report to the Board of Trade, to be 
by them laid before Parliament.} 
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JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, REMEDIES, &c. 


[7 and 8 Victoria, c. 111.—5th September, 1844.] 


An Act for facilitating the winding-up the Affairs of Joint Stock Companies 
unable to meet their pecuniary Engagements. 


This Act declares that if any incorporated commercial or trading com- 
pany, or any other body of persons associated together for commercial or 
trading purposes, shall commit any of the acts which are enumerated as 
constituting acts of bankruptcy on the part of such company, a fiat in 
bankruptcy may issue against the same, and be prosecuted in like manner 
as against other bankrupts, subject to the provisions hereafter made; but 
the bankruptcy of a company not to involve the bankruptcy of any member 
individually. The Court of Bankruptcy may order the directors of a com- 
pany adjudged bankrupt to prepare a balance-sheet and accounts, and to 
make oath of the truth thereof; and may direct an allowance out of the 
estate for the preparation of the same; the person so ordered to stand in pre- 
cisely the same relation to the court as any other bankrupt. The court 
may also direct the assignees to petition the Court of Chancery for direc- 
tions for winding up the affairs of the company; upon which petition an 
order of reference may be made, and accounts taken; and upon the con- 
firmation of the master’s report a receiver may be appointed. The Court 
of Chancery may also make orders in cases of individual claims of mem- 
bers on each other in respect of the transactions of the company, and as to 
the settling and enforcing contributions from the members of the company. 

Previous to passing the last examination the Court of Bankruptcy shall 
inquire into the cause of the failure of the company; and after the last 
examination shall cause a copy of the balance-sheet to be sent to the Board 
of Trade, and give in writing the opinion of the Court as to the cause of the 
failure of such company; the Queen, upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Trade, may then revoke any privileges granted to the company, 
and determine the same, notwithstanding any charter, letters-patent, or Act 
of Parliament; the Board of Trade may also institute prosecutions by the 
Atiorney-Geueral in such cases as they may deem fit. But until the deter- 
mination of the company by the Crown, it shall be considered as subsisting 
for the original purposes, and notwithstanding the determination in any 


other manner the company shall subsist so long as any matters remain 
unsettled. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS REGULATION. 
[7 and 8 Victoria, c. 113.—5th September, 1844.] 
An Act to regulate Joint-Stock Banks in England. 


No joint stock bank established after the 6th May, 1844 (§ 1), tocarry on 
business un'ess by virtue of letters-patent granted according to this Act: 
but companies previously established are not to be restrained from carrying 
on their business until letters-patent have been granted them, on their appli- 
cation as directed by this Act. 

Before beginning to exercise the banking business every such proposed 
company (§ 2) are to petition Her Majesty in Council for letters-patent ; 
the petition to set forth the names and abodes of all the partners; the name 
and locality of the hank; the amount of capital stock, not being less than 

100,000/., and the means by which it is to be raised ; the amount paid up, 
and how invested ; the proposed number of shares, and the amount of each 
share, not being less than 100/. This petition (§ 3) is to be referred to the 
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Board of Trade; and on their report that the provisions of this Act have 
been complied with, a charter is to be granted. 

§ 4 prescribes the provisions of the deed of settlement, until which deed 
is executed (§ 5), all the shares subscribed for, and at least half the amount 
paid up, no company shall commence business. 

The letters-patent are to be granted for aterm of years not exceeding 
twenty (§ 6), and the Company will be by them incorporated, having a 
common seal, and being empowered to hold lands of such annual value as 
shall be expressed in the said letters-patent ; but such incorporation (§ 7) is 
not to limit the personal liability of the shareholders. 

No action or suit (§ 8) by or against the Company to be affected by the 
plaintiff or defendant being a.shareholder, but either of them to have the 
same action.and remedy as though they were strangers; and every judg- 
ment or decree (§ 9) to be enforced against the property and effects of the 
Company, and, subject to the provisions after-mentioned, upon the person, 
property, and effects of every shareholder, or former shareholder; but exe- 
cution (§ 10) against the Company is to_precede execution against any pre- 
sent or former shareholder, and no person to be liable who has ceased to be 
a shareholder, except where he would have been originally liable, or for 
which judgment is not obtained within three years of his having ceased to 
be a shareholder. Every person (§ 11) against whom execution has been 
issued is to be reimbursed for all damages and costs by the Company, or 
by contributions from the other shareholders, aud §$ 12 to 15 prescribe how 
such claims are to be enforced. 

Within three months of the grant of the letters-patent (§ 16) an account 
or memorial is to be made out. in a form prescribed, setting forth all the 
particulars of the Company, to be renewed in March annually, and deli- 
vered to the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes, who are to register it, 
such register to be examined by any one on payment of ls., and a list of 
shareholders to be printed and exhibited hy the Company ; occasional 
changes (§ 17) being notified by additional:memorials. _§ 18-prescribes the 
verification of the memorial, and § 19 declares a certified copy of the same 
to be legal evidence, which copy the Commissioners are to give (§ 20) on 
peyment. of 10s. All liabilities are to be continued (§ 21) according to 

t delivered memorial. 

Bills and notes (§ 22) may be signed according to the deed of partner- 
ship, so that they be signed by one manager or director, declaring it to be 
on behalf of the Company, but such manager not to be personally liable to 
any greater extent than any other shareholder. 

_ Shares may be transferred (} 23) by deed duly stamped, such transfer to 
be registered, and the entry endorsed on the deed, for which endorsement 
the Company may charge a sum not exceeding 2s. 6d., such transfer not to 
be made (§ 24) unless all calls have been paid; and the Company may 
close the transfer-books (§ 25) for a limited time. Shares transmitted by 
death, bankruptcy, or other means than transfer (§ 28), are to be authenti- 
cated by a declaration; and if by marriage or will (§ 27), by proofs of the 
same. 

_ With respect to shares to which several persons may be jointly entitled 
(§28), any notice to the one who stands first on the register to be deemed 
sufficient, and for any money payable to a shareholder being a minor, or 
otherwise legally incapacitated (§ 29), the receipt of the guardians, &c., to 
be a sufficient discharge ; nor shall the Company be bound (§ 30) to:see to 
the execution of any trust, but the receipt of the party in whose name 
the share stands to be sufficient. 

§§ 31 to.42 give power to the Company to make calls, to: enforce: pay- 
ment of the:same, to declare the forfeiture of shares, and to sell the same, 
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giving previous notice of their intention, but no more shares are to be sold 
than: are sufficient for payment of the calls which:may-be-in arrear. 
§ 43 prescribes the method of serving notices or writs-on the Company. ~ 
Existing Companies may continue (§ 44) .their trades for a time.not ex- 
ceeding twelve months (unless for the purpose of closing their business) ; 
and then upon petition as before prescribed (§ 45), to receive letters-patent. 
Agreements entered into with Companies (§ 46) before their incorporation 
to be enforced as if made after, and in any pending suit, the Court may 
direct the corporate name of the Company to be substituted for that of the 
laintiff or defendant representing such Company, and.no suit to be stayed 
y reason of such incorporation. 
Power of suing and being sued (§ 47) in the name of any one of the 
public officers is given to all existing companies..on.complying with the 
visions of the Act of 7 Geo. IV. c. 46, respecting returns and accounts ; 
and § 48 declares banking companies. to be trading companies within the 
provisions of the 7 and 8 Vict. c. 111, given at p. 161. . 
§§ 49 and 50 are. the usual clauses of interpretation, and for amendment 
during the session. 


MEMORANDUM. 


{The following List contains the titles of the Public Acts of the Session, not 
included in the foregoing Abstracts. | 


7 and 8 Victoria. 


1. An. Act.to enlarge the powers of an Act of the fourth and fifth years of 
Her present Majesty, empowering the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods 
to raise money for. certain.improvements.in the metropolis, on the:security of 
of ‘the crown within the. county. of Middlesex. and city.of 

ndon. 

.3. An Act to stay proceedings for three calendar months,.and till the end 
of the present session of Parliament, in certain actions under the provisions 
of several statutes for the prevention of excessive. gaming, and to prevent any 
proceedings being taken under those statutes during such limited time. 

4. An Act for transferring Three Pounds Ten Shillings per Centum: per 
Annum Annuities, 1818, into Annuities.of Three Pounds Five Shillings 
per Centum:per Annum and New Three Pounds per Centum per Annum 
Annuities. 

5. An Act. for transferring certain Annuities of Three Pounds Ten Shil- 
lings per Centum per Annum and Government Debentures into Annuities 
of Three Pounds Five Shillings per Centum per Annum.and New Three 
Pounds per Centum per Annum Annuities. 

6. An Act to. apply the sunr of 8,000,000/, out of the Consolidated Fund 
to the service of the year 1844. 

7. An-Act to indemnify witnesses who,may give evidence: during this 
session before either House of Parliament touching gaming transactions. 

8. An Act to facilitate the recovery, by summary process, of small sums 
due to the teachers of schools.in Ireland. 

9. An:Act for punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better payment 
_of the army and their quarters. 

10. An Act to indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as.have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, andto extend the 
ee for those purposes respectively until the 25th day of March, 

45. 

= An Act for the regulation of Her Majesty’s royal marine forces while 
on shore, 
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13. An Act to extend until the Ist day of January, 1845, and to the end 
of the then next session of Parliament, the time within which conveyances 
may be made on behalf of the crown of, and disputes settled with regard to, 
encroachments in the Forest of Dean. 

14, An Act for raising the sum of 18,407,300/. by Exchequer Bills for 
the service of the year 1844. 

17. An Act for giving additional powers to the Commissioners for the 
srrsd of certain of Her Majesty’s colonies and plantations in the West 
Indies. 

18. An Act to remove doubts as to the power of appointing, convening, 
and confirming the sentences of courts-martial in the East Indies. 

19. An Act for regulating the bailiffs of inferior courts. 

20. An Act to amend an Act of the first and second years of Her present 
Majesty, for securing the debt due by the city of Edinburgh to the public. 

22. An Act to amend the laws now in force for preventing frauds and 
abuses in the marking of gold and silver wares in England. 

23. An Act to continue for five years an Act of the second and third years 
of Her present Majesty, for the better prevention and punishment of assaults 
in Ireland. 

25. An Act to repeal the duty of excise on vinegar, and to make the 
_— and drawbacks now payable on flint-glass the same as on bottle- 
glass. 

26. An Act for authorizing Her Majesty to carry into immediate execu- 
tion, by orders in council, any treaties for the suppression of the slave-trade. 

27. An Actto explain and amend an Act of the last session of Parliament, 
intituled “An Act for extending to Ireland the Provisions not already in 
force there of an Act of the third and fourth years of the reign of the late 
King William the Fourth, intituled ‘ An Act for the Limitation of Actions 
and Suits relating to Real Property, and for simplifying the Remedies for 
trying the Rights thereto;’ and to explain and amend the said Act.” 

30. An Act to alter and amend an Act of the fifty-third year of King 
George III., for the appointment of a stipendiary magistrate to act within 
the townships of Manchester and Salford. 

31. An Act for the warehousing of foreign goods for home consumption 
at the borough of Manchester in the county of Lancaster. 

33. An Act for facilitating the collection of county-rates, and for relieving 
high constables from attendance at quarter-sessions in certain cases, and 
from certain other duties. 

34. An Act to amend and continue until the Ist day of September, 1861, 
and to the end of the then next session of Parliament, the law with respect 
to prisons and prison discipline in Scotland. 

35. An Act to suspend until the 31st day of August, 1845, the making 
of lists and the ballots and enrolments for the militia of the United 
Kingdom. 

36. An Act to continue until the 31st day of July, 1845, and to the end 
of the then session of Parliament, certain Acts for regulating turnpike roads 
in Ireland. 

37. An Act to secure the terms on which grants are made by Her Majesty 
out of the parliamentary grant for the education of the poor; and to explain 
the Act of the fifth year of the reign of Her present Majesty, for the convey- 
ance of sites for schools. 

38. An Act to amend an Act of the last session, to consolidate and 
amend the laws for the regulation of charitable loan societies in Ireland. 

39. An Act to exempt from the payment of property-tax the dividends on 
certain Annuities of Three Pounds Ten Shillings per Centum per Annum 
payable for the quarter of the year ending the 10th day of October, 1844. 
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40. An Act to continue until the Ist day of October, 1845, and to the 
end of the then session of Parliament, the exemption of inhabitants of 
parishes, townships, and villages from liability to be rated as such, in respect 
of stock in trade or other property, to the relief of the poor. 

41. An Act to continue until the lst day of August, 1845, and to the 
end of the then session of Parliament, certain turnpike Acts. 

42, An Act to continue until the Ist day of October, 1845, and to the 
end of the then session of Parliament, two Acts relating to the removal of 
seed pga born in Scotland and Ireland, and chargeable to parishes in 

Sngland. 

43. An Act toamend the laws relating to the customs in the Isle of Man. 

44, An Act to facilitate the disjoining or dividing of extensive or populous 
parishes, and the erecting of new parishes, in that part of the United King- 
dom called Scotland. 

46. An Act to continue, until the 5th day of April, 1846, compositions 
for assessed taxes; and to amend certain laws relating to duties under the 
management of the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes, . 

47. Au Act to amend and continue for five years, and to the end of the 
next session of Parliament, certain Acts relating to linen, hempen, and 
other manufactures in Ireland. 

Asia An Act to repeal certain Acts for regulating the trade in butter and 
cheese, 

50. An Act to extend the powers of the Act for encouraging the establish- 
ment of district courts and prisons. 

51. An Act to continue until the end of the session of Parliament next 
after the 31st day of July, 1846, certain of the allowances of the duty of 
excise on soap used in manufactures. 


52. An Act to extend the powers of the Act for the appointment and: 


payment of parish constables. 

53. An Act for disfranchisement of the borough of Sudbury. 

54. An Act to continue until the lst day of October, 1845, and to the 
end of the then session of Parliament, the Act to amend the laws relating to 
loan societies. 

55. An Act to amend and explain the Acts for the commutation of cer- 
tain manorial rights in respect of lands of copyhold and customary tenure, 
and in respect of other lands subject to such rights; and for facilitating the 
enfranchisement of such lands, and for the improvement of such tenure, 


57. An Act to continue until the 31st day of December, 1846, and to the 


end of the then next session of Parliament, an Act of the tenth year of King 
George IV., for providing for the government of His Majesty's settlements in 
Western Australia on the western coast of New Holland. 

58. An Act further to stay, until the end of the next session of Parliament, 
proceedings in certain actions under the provisions of several statutes for the 
prevention of excessive gaming; and to prevent any similar proceedings 
being taken under those statutes during such further limited time. 

59. An Act for better regulating the offices of lecturers and parish clerks. 

60. An Act to provide for the care and preservation of Trafalgar Square 
in the city of Westminster. . 

61. An Act to annex detached parts of counties to the counties in which 
they are situated. 

63. An Act to continue until the Ist day of June, 1845, an Act of the 
second and third years of His late Majesty, for restraining for five years, in 
certain cases, party processions in Ireland. 

64. An Act to provide for paying off such of the Three Pounds Ten 
Shillings per Centum Annuities and Government Debentures which are to 
be paid off under two Acts passed in the present session of Parliament. 
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65. An Act to enable the Council of His Royal Highness Albert Edward 
Prince of Wales-to sell and exchange lands and enfranchise copyholds, 


parcel of the possessions. of the duchy of ‘Cornwall, to purchase-other lands, 


and for other purposes. 

66. An Act toamend the laws relating to aliens.» 

67. Au Act to transfer the collection of the duty on licenses to let horses 
for hire in Ireland from the Commissioners of Stamps to the Commissioners 
of Excise. 

68. An Act to suspend until the 3lst day of December, 1847, the opera-.. 
tion of the new arrangement of dioceses, so far as it affects the existing eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions; and for obtaining returns from and the inspection of 
the registries of such: jurisdictions. 

69. An Act for amending au Act passed in the fourth year of the reign 
of His late Majesty, intituled “An Act for the better: Administration of 
Justice in His Majesty’s Privy Council ;” and to extend its jurisdiction and 
powers, 

72. An Act to clear up: doubts as to the regulation and audit of the 
accounts of the customs in New South Wales. - 

74. An Act to explain and amend the Act for the government of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. 

75. An Act to defray until the lst day of August, 1845, the charge of 
the pay, clothing, and contingent and other expenses of the disembodied 
militia in Great Britain and Ireland; to grant allowances in certain cases 
to subaltern officers, adjutauts, paymasters;:.quartermasters, surgeons, 
assistant-surgeons, surgeon s-mates, and serjeant-majors of the militia; and 
to authorize the employment of the non-commissioned o 2 

77. An Act to amend so much of an Act of the. fifth and sixth years of 
His late Majesty as relates to the salary of the:clerk of the crown in/Chan- 
cery ; and to make other provisions in respect of the said office. - 

78. An Act to continue for one year an Act’of the second and third years 
of Her present Majesty, intituled “ An Act to extend and-render more effec- 
tual for Five Years an Act passed in the Fourth Year of His late Majesty 
George the Fourth, to amend an Act passed in the Fiftieth Year.of\His Ma- 
jesty George the Third, for preventing the administering and taking anlaw- 
ful Oaths in Ireland.” 

79, An Act to:appoint. additional commissioners for executing the Acts 
for granting a land-tax and other rates and taxes... 

80. An Act for completing the guarantee fund of the South Sea Com- 
pany, for advaneing for the»public service: part of the-unelaimed stock and 
dividends in» the hands of ‘the: said Company, and:for regulating the: 
allowance to be paid for the management of the South Sea stock and an- 
nuities. 

82. An Act to continue for five yearsso much of an Act of the second 
and third years'ef Her ea Majesty, as enables justices to grant warrants. 
for entering places in which spirits are sold without licence: in Ireland. 

86. An Act for the relief of clerks:to attorneys and solicitors who have 
omitted to enro) their contracts; and for amending the Jaw:relating to the 
enrolment of such contracts, and to the disabilities of such:clerks, in certain 
cases. 

: 87. An Act to amend the law for regulating places kept for slaughtering 
orses. 

88. An Act to widen and improve Piccadilly m the city of Westminster. 
* 89. An Act for auditing the accountsof the Commissioners. ef Her.Ma- 
jesty’s woods, forests, land revenues, works, and: buildings: 

90. An Act for-the protection of purchasers against judgments, crown © 
debts, lis pendens, and commissions of ‘bankruptcy ; and:for. providing one 
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office for the registering of all judgments in Ireland; and for amending the 
laws in Ireland respecting bankrupts and the limitation of actions. 

91. An Act to consolidate and amend the laws relating to turnpike trusts 
in South Wales. 

92. An Act toamend the law respecting the office of county coroner. 

93. An Act to enable barristers appointed to arbitrate between counties 
and boroughs to submit a special case to the superior courts. 

94. An Act to explain and amend an Act for making better provision 
for the spiritual care of populous parishes. 

95. An Act to amend an Act of the niuth year of King George the Fourth, 
for the preservation of the salmon fisheries in Scotland. 

97. An Act for the more effectual application of charitable donations and 
bequests in Ireland. 

98. An Act to enable the Commissioners of public works in Ireland to 
accept a certain sum of money in satisfaction of their mortgage on the branch: 
canals communicating with the Grand Canal in Ireland, 

99. An Act to extend the time limited by an Act passed in the fourth and 
fifth years of Her present Majesty, empowering *the Commissioners for the 
issue of Exchequer bills for public works to complete the works for improv- 
ing the navigation and harbour of Tralee in the county of Kerry. 

100. An Act to supply an omission in an Act of the sixth and seventh 
years of Her present Majesty, for amending and continuing the laws in Ire- 
land relative to the registering of arms, and the importation, manufacture, 
and sale of arms, gunpowder, and ammunition. 

103. An Act to amend the law for the trial of controverted elections of 
members to serve in Parliament. 

104. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund and certain 
other sums to the service of the year 1844, and to appropriate the supplies 
granted in this session of Parliament. 

105. An Act to confirm and enfranchise-the estates of the conventionary 
tenants of the ancient assessionable manors of the ‘Duchy of Cornwall, and to 
quiet titles within the county of Cornwall as against the Duchy; aud for 
other purposes. 

106. Au Act to consolidate and amend the laws for the regulation of 
grand jury presentments in the county of Dublin. 

107. An Act to regulate and reduce the expences of the offices attached 
to the superior courts of law in Ireland ‘payable out of the Consolidated 
Fund. 

108. An Act to amend an Act of the sixth year of Her present Majesty, 
intituled “ An Act to regulate the Irish Fisheries ;” and to empower the 
constabulary force to enforce certain provisions respecting the Irish fisheries. 

109. An Act:to indemnify persons connected with Art Unions, and others, 
against certain penalties. 

112. An Act to amend and consolidate the Jaws relating to merchant sea- 
men; and for keeping a register of seamen. 
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IX .—ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY DOCU- 


MENTS, &c. 


*,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances. 


I.—Finance. 


An Account of the Pustic INcomE and ExpenpiTureE of the United 


Kingdom, in the Year ended Sth January, 1844. 


INCOME. 
Ralances in the hands of the Collectors on 5th January, 1843 


Orpinary REVENUE. 


Customs 
Excise . 
Stamps and Hackney. Coaches, &e. 
Taxes, Assessed and Land 
Property Tax . 
Post Office . 
Poundage of 1s. 6d. and 4s. on Pensions and Salaries 
Crown Lands . 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue 
Surplus Fees. 
East India Company, per Act 4 Geo. IV. , cap. 71. 
From Trustees of the King of the Belgians, out of the An- 
nuity granted to Prince Leopold 
Money received from China . 
Money received from Bank of England on account of Un- 
claimed Dividends 


e 
es 
e 


Total e e 


EXPENDITURE. 
PAYMENTS OUT OF THE Gross REVENUE. 


Repayments, Drawbacks, Allowances, Discounts, &c. 
Charges of Collection , 


Other Payments ° 


AT THE EXCHEQUER. 
Interest and Management of the Permanent Debt 


Civil List ‘ 


Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, Military, and Ju- 


dicial Services, &c., charged by various Acts of Parlia- 
ment on the Consolidated Fund 


Carried forward . 


£. 
1,404,407 


22,850,169 
13,922,681 
7,076,752 
4,385 ,067 
5,387,455 
1,535,215 
5,317 
409,376 
5,440 

47 ,676 
60,000 


32,000 
68,517 
1,315,209 


_ 37,112 


57,137,991 


202,969 
3,674,829 
687,396 


4,565,195 


24 656,892 
3,924,183 
688,084 
390, 306 


582,594 


30,242,059 
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Forthe Army . 
Navy e 
— Ordnance 
— Miscellaneous 
Insurrection in Canada 
China Expedition 
Opium Compensation 


Payments on the Annual Grauts of Parliament :— 


Brought forward . 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions 
Courts of Justice ‘ ‘ 
Miscellaneous 


e 


Excess of Income over Expenditure 


Total e 


Balance in the hands of the Collectors, 5th January, 1844 


£. 
30,242,059 


245,341 
178,456 
735,785 
257,409 


5,997,156 
6,606,056 
1,910,704 
3,279,363 
25,300 
416,056 
1,245,823 


55,704,709 


1,433,281 


57,137,991 


1,394,386 


Payment for Interest and 
Debt . 
Terminable Annuities. 


ExrenpiTureE of Irevanp, for the Year ending 5th Jan., 1844. 


Management of the Permanent 


£ 
1,210,716 
597 


Army 
Ordnance 
Miscellaneous Services 


Other Permanent Charges on the Consolidated Fund, ex- 
clusive of Advances for Public Works 


Total present Expenditure 


1,211,313 


561,328 
994, 500 
84,870 
332,682 


3,184,695 


pound, 


The County Rate in England in 1842 amounted to 666,9767., being 33d. 
in the pound on a valuation of 48,169,588/. 
43d., and for each inhabitant 103d. Middlesex contributed 87,7152, or 
34d. in the pound; the West Riding 49,592/, or 54d. in the pound; Lan- 
cashire 41,328), or 13d. in the pound; Surrey 32,543/, or 34d. in the 


The proportion per acre was 


The amount of Land Tax Redeemed in England and Wales is 724,463/., 
and the Unredeemed portion amounts to 1,134,4607., making a total of 
1,858,924/.; to which the largest contributors are, Middlesex, 236,249. ; 
Essex, 88,647/.; Yorkshire, 88,405/.; Norfolk, 81,819/.; Kent, 80,495/. ; 
Devonshire, 77,772/.; Suffolk, 72,499/. 
amounts only to 19,406/., being one-half less than for Hertfordshire. 


The Land Tax in Lancashire 
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iI1.—Currency. 
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Quarterly Average of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of England from 
November 1843 to August 1844 ; when the weekly publication of the returns 


commenced in the form given below. 


Quarters 
ending 


LIABILITIES. 


ASSETS. 


Circulation. 


Deposits. 


Securities. 


Bullion. 


Total 


1843. 
November 4 
December 2 

December 30 


1844. 


19,314,000 
19,121,000 


19,098,000 


10,980,000 
10,944,000 
11,751,000 


21,392,000 
20,926,000 
21,067,000 


12,098,000 
12,275,000 
12,855,000 


33,490,000 
33,201,000 
33,922,000 


January 27 

February 24 | 20,414,000 | 13,924,000 | 34,338,000 | 22,482,000 | 14,993,000 | 37,475,000 
March . 23 | 21,122,000 | 13,972,000 | 35,094,000 | 22,479,000 | 15,784,000 | 38,263,000 
April. «20 | 21,427,000 | 13,615,000 | 35,042,000 | 22,150,000 | 16,015,000 | 38,165,000 
May . «18 | 21,393,000 | 13,345,000 | 34,738,000 | 21,786,000 | 16,010,000 | 37,796,000 
June . . 15 | 21,237,000 | 13,483,000 | 34,810,000 | 21,916,000 | 15,900,000 | 37,816,000 
July . «13 | 21,246,000 | 13,977,000 | 35,223,000 | 22,471,000 | 15,767,000 | 38,238,000 
August . 16 | 21,324,000 | 14,090,000 | 35,414,000 | 22,908,000 | 15,579,000 | 38,487,000 


ReturRN, dated the 7th of November, 1844, shewing the state of the Bank 
of ENGLAND, for the week ending on the 2nd of November, published 
pursuant to 7 aud 8 Vict. c. 32. 


Dr. ISSUE DEPARTMENT. £ 
R. 
Gold Coin and Bullion e e ° e e e 11,875,969 


27,498,580 


Dr. BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Rest . 3,131,881. 
Public Deposits (including Exchequer, Savings’ ‘Banks, 

Commissioners of — Debt, and Dividend Accounts) 3,471,119 
Seven Day and other Bills . 1,051,941 

i 30,965,320 

Cr. 
Government Securities Dead Weight Annuity). 15,070,775 
Other Securities e e e 8,675,659 
Gold and Silver Chin. e 540,171 


30,965,320 


Quantity of Button in the BANK of ENGLAND on the 4th Nov., 1843, 
distinguishing Gold from Silver, and Bullion from Coin. Gold Bullion, 
5,992,0002.; Gold Coin, 4,244,0002; Silver Bullion, 1,737,0007.; Silver 
Coin, 63,0002. Total, 12,036,000/. 

Between 4th March, 1843, and 5th Jan., 1844, the following Amount 
Was EXCLUDED by the Bank of ENGianp from the Returns of the Circu- 


|_| 
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| 30,294,000 
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LATION, viz. :—Notes of 5d. and upwards, 426,3212.; notes of 14 and 22, 
269,2571. Total, 695,5784—The amount of Notes which the Directors 
estimate as lost from the establishment of the Bank in 1694 to the 5th Jan., 
1844, is:—Notes of 5/. and upwards, 247,661/.; 1/. and 2¢., 259,618/, 
Total, 507,279/. All the notes comprised in this total! have been out- 
standing more than thirty years. The additional sum of 188,2991., which 
makes up the total of 695,578/. mentioned above, as excluded from the 
returns, has been outstanding more than fifteen years, and is therefore con- 
sidered to be out of circulation; but the Bank is, of course, liable to pay 
every note that has been issued. The amount of Bank-notes in circulation 
dated prior to Ist of Nov., 1839, was 908,855]. on Ist Nov., 1843. 


Lieut Corn delivered by the BANK of ENa@Lanp to the Mint for 
REcOINAGE, from Ist June, 1842, to 5th February, 1844 :—Delivered to 
the Mint, 2,779,000 oz.; value, at 77s. 103d. per oz., 10,820,731/. Of the 
above quantity, 1,097,368 oz., valued at 4,272,8771., was received from the 
thirteen Branch Banks, nearly one-fourth of which was from the Branch at 
Liverpool. The amount of gold under the standard weight which the Bank 
received in the months of June and July, 1843, was 1,145,308 oz.; the 
amount paid for which was 4,459,543/. The value of the gold coin received 
by the Bank in exchange was 9,730,975/., and at the date of the return 
there remained a balance at the Mint of 1,089,756l.; and the Bank had in 
its hands 81,282 oz. of light gold coin, valued at 316,491, The loss on 


light gold is stated to be from 20s. to 25s. per cent., or 23d. on each 
sovereign. 


VaLvueE of BANK Notes and Bank Post Butts in Circulation at the close 
of each Quarter in the Year 1843. 
- Bank Post and 
Bank Notes. 21 Days’ Bills. Total. 


Ast Quarter £18,520.800 £970,820 £19,491,620 


Qnd 17,495,960 899,090 «18,395,050 
4th . . 18,465,750 895,660 19,361,410 


The ToTaL AGGREGATE AmounT of CircuLaTion hereafter to be allowed 
Law to all the Privare and Joint Stock Banks in Eneianp and 
Wates, is 8,689,9377. There are 211 Private Banks allowed to issue 
5,194,4912.; 72 Joint Stock Banks allowed to issue 3,495,446. ; total 283 
Banks allowed to issue altogether 8,689,9377. The Circulation is divided 
amongst the several Banks in the following proportions * :— 


Circulating above £1,000 and under £2,000 . . Two Banks. 
2,000 5,000 . . Sixteen. 
5,000 10,000 .. Forty. 
10,000 20,000 . . Kighty-three. 
20,000 30,000 . Forty-nine. 
30,000 40,000 .. Thirty. 
40,000 50,000 . . Twenty-one. 
50,000 60,000 .. Thirteen. 
60,000 » 80,000 .. Twelve. 
” 80,000 ” 100,000 Ten. 
100,000 150,000 .. Four. 
150,000 ” 200,000 « One. 
200,000 400,000 .. One. 
400,000 namely 442,371 .. One. 


* Bankers’ Magazine, Nov. 1844. 
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Ill.—Trade. 
Aw Account of the Imports and Exports for the Years 1841, 1842, 1843. 


| Value of Exports from the United Value of the 

Valueof | Kingdom, calculated at the Official | Prodnce and 

Imports into Rates of Valuation. Manufactures 

: the United of the United 
Kingdom | Kingdom 
5th calculated at | Produce and : Exported 


. Foreign and therefrom, 
the Official Manufac- 
Reiss ot tures of the | Colonial Total according to 


Kingdom. Value thereof. 


£. | £. £. £. &. 
1842 64,377,962 102,180,517} 14,723,151 | 116,903,668} 51,634,623 


Years 


“1843 65,204,729 100,260,101, 13,584,158 | 113,844,259] 47,381,023 
1844 70,093,353 | 13,956,113 | 131,833,391) 52,278,449 


AN AccounT of the Quantities of all the principal Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom and Retained 
for Home Consumption in the Year 1843. 


Articles. Imported. 


Annotto e . e e 3,271 3,347 
Arrow Root do. 9,236 8,499 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot . 146,951 145,081 
Barilla and Alkalis  . ‘ . 2,599 2,280 
Bark, for tanning or dyeing ; 837 , 332 833,344 
», not for tanning, &c. ; — 3,533 679 
Boracic Acid. 14,986 13,716 
Bristles . Ibs. | 2,020,435 | 1,956,268 
Cocoa of British Possessions .| 1,501,046 | 2,546,645 
3» Foreign ditto . | 2,294, 485 1,289 
All sorts. . | 3,795,531 | 2,547,934 

>>  Husks and Shells ; 476,772 504 ,638 
Chocolate and Cocoa Paste ; 23,742 10,760 
Coffee of British Possessions . | 18,277,553 | 20,130,630 
>» Foreign ditto . | 20, 664, 916 | 9,848,774 
All sorts. 38, 942, 469 | 29,974,404 

Cork, unmanufactured 2, 723 3,029 
Cotton Wool, vizi— 
United States . 1574, 738, 520 
Brazil . . | 18,675,123 | - ee 
Turkey, Syria, and Eeypt 857,160 
Other Foreign Countries. .| 4,024,875 


606,008,678 


East Indies and Mauritius, growth . | 65,597,567 
foreign 112,162 

British West Indies, growth . ; 310,557 
99 foreign 949 ,887 
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Articles. . Imported. | ¢ 
Cotton Wo0ol—(continued.) 
Other British Possessions, growth lbs. 203,412 ee 
9 foreign e do. 10,853 oe 
67, 184, 438 ee 
606 ,008 ,678 
Total Quantities of Cotton Wool . (673,193,116 {581,303,105 
— Manufactures, viz.— 
iece Goods of India pieces 130 
Manufactures, at value CS. 76960} £32,483 
Cotton Yarn . lbs. 664,322 62,082 
Dyeing Stuffs, viz.— 
Cochineal -  ewts, 10,069 5,691 
Fustic . tons, 11,348 9,144 
Gum Arabic . ° —ewts, 18 ,837 20,031 
>> Senegal do. 8,791 11,153 
9, Animiand Copal . do. 3,359 2,085 
Tragacanth . ° do. 383 421 
Indigo e e do. 58 285 23 618 
Lac Dye do. 10,700 6,803 
Shellac . ° do. 27,790 7.155 
Logwood e tons 20,841 19,980 
Madder -  ewts, 138,633 148 ,259 
99 Root . do. 101,404 101,067 
Nicaragua sg tons. 2,687 2,533 
Safflower cwts. 6,181 2,889 
Shumac ° tons 12,886 12,596 
Smalts e lbs. 178 ,940 138,715 
Valonia - tons. 6,941 6,847 
Yellow Berries  cwls. 6,012 7,454 
Zaffres e e e do. 4 725 4, §22 
Elephants’ Teeth . do. 5,337 3,898 
Flax and Tow, or Cordilla of Hemp 
and Flax do. | 1,437,150 | 1,422,992 
Fruits, viz.— 
Almonds °  cwts. 15,688 10,560 
Chestnuts e - bushs 19,372 26 ,693 
Currants  ewts, 240 ,274 254,330 
Figs) . do. 34,053 32,371 
Grapes . ° - value £30 , 239 £30 ,080 
Oranges and Lemons chests or boxes 331,173 279,333 
99 value £1 »291 £7 
Plums, dried or preserved . -  cwts, 292 285 
y>  French,orPrunellos . do. 3,371 3,323 
Prunes do. 13,759 12,279 
Raisins do. 216,209 236 , 826 
Small Nuts . bushs. 180,398 172,629 
Walnuts do. 30,497 31,085 
ardwoods, viz.— 
Boxwood e tons. 2 : 029 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Home 
Consumption. 


Hardwoods—( continued). 
Cedar, under 8 inches square. 
Mahogany . 
Rosewood 

Hats, Bonnets, Platting. viz.— 
Hats or Bounets of Bast, Cane, or 

Horsehair . 

Chip . 

Straw . ° do. 
Platting of Bast, Cane, or Horsehair Ibs. 

do. 

do. 

Straw or Grass for platting cwts. 

Hemp, undressed do. 

Hides, untanned, viz. —Buffalo, Bull, 

Cow, Ox, or Horse ° ‘ 
Pieces unenumerated 

Tanned, viz.— Buffalo, Bull, Cow, 

Ox, or Horse Ibs. 

Muscovy or Russian ° do. 

Hides, or pieces of, tanned =. value 

Horns, Horn Tips, or Pieces . tons 

Jalap e lbs. 

Iron, bar. tons 

Isinglass ° cwts. 

Lead, Pig and Sheet ° ° tons 

Leather Gloves. pairs 

Linens, viz.— 
Cambrics and Bordered Handker- 

chiefs 
Lawns not French 
Damasks 
Damask Diaper 
Sails. 
Plain Linen and Diaper 
393 39 
99 39 
39 


lbs. 
value 


pieces 
value 
do. 

sq. yds. 
value 
sq. yds. 
pieces 


value 
Unenumerated 


Linen Yarn 
Liquorice Juice 
Paste 

Molasses . 

Oil, Castor 

i tuns 
cwts. 
do. 
tuns 


lbs. 


Train, Blubber, and Spermaceti 
Opium. 
Provisions, viz.— 

Bacon and hams cwts. 

Beef, salted . do. 


2,722 
20, 284 
3,262 


3,518 
1,253 
6,156 

8 


6,677 
13,754 
2,893 
735,743 


585,768 
£245 


318,451 


250,086 


7,367 
60,633 


2,330 
24,052 
2,915 


189 
822 
3,926 
8 
4,598 
8,617 
2,878 
689,741 


525,230 
£174 


167,029 


1,839,331 


31,071 
£574 
26,073 
3,737 
£680 
£5,825 
£9,484 
2,277 
8,503 
1,809 
449,489 
6,904 
9,987 
29,925 
377,765 
22,994 
32,051 


4,398 
3,019 


13 


— 
| 
\ 
81 81 
37,801 24,321 
£231 £231 
2,281 1,442 
67,5987 58,464 
123795 12,029 
1,365 1,444 
2,775 107 
31,398 
£588 
£30,192 
3,772 
£714 
28,044 
89 ,656 
14,447 
£5 ,825 
£10,704 
2,277 
7,519 
3,016 
616,995 
9,391 
12,094 
67,610 
418,429 
= 
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Home 
Articles. Imported. | 
Provisions—(continued ). 
Pork, salted.  cwts, 27,118 6,308 
Butter, salted . do. 151,996 147 ,898 
Cheese . do. 179,389 165,216 
Eggs. ° number | 70,415,931 | 70,415,931 
Fish, Anchovies Ibs. 195,772 152,418 
>> Eels ship loads 81 81 
Salmon . cwts. 954 845 
3, Turbotsand Soles . do. 101 101 
«> of Newfoundlandand British 
America, British =e ° do. 78,789 68 ,730 
Quicksilver Ibs. | 2,090,507 251,810 
Rags and Materials for Paper ° tons 7,954 7 ,825 
Rhubarb . lbs. 268 , 766 59,774 
Rice, cleaned.  cwts. 457 ,039 255,199 
in the husk qrs. 19 , 966 15,040 
Meal reduced in bond .  ewts. oe 301 
Sago do. 23,219 41,332 
Saltpetre and Cubic Nitre . ° do. 627,172 348 ,792 
Seeds, viz.— 
Clover . do. 71,138 70,467 
Linseed and Flaxseed qrs. 470,539 459,978 
Onion . -  cwts 1,070 1,300 
Rape . qrs. 87,097 85,729 
Tares  . do. 12,130 11,619 
Silk, Raw, from 
India. Ibs.! 1,195,433 oe 
Cape of Good Hope do. 3,055 
China e . e do. 264 ’ 301 ee 
Turkey, Syria, ‘and Beypt : do. 585,814 oe 
Italy . do. 36 ,692 
France . ° ° do. 851,809 
Other Countries do. 539, 209 ee 
3,476,313 | 3,554,904 
Silk Waste, Knubs, and Husks, from 
India e cwts. 18 ee 
Italy e do. 9,269 ee 
France . ° do. 3,367 
Other Countries. do. 631 oe 
13,285 13,240 
‘Silk, Thrown, from 
Italy e lbs. 21 
France . do. 333,618 
Other Countries do. 49, 934 
383,573 333,602 
Silk Manufactures of Europe: 
Silk and Satin and Silk or Satin 
Ribbons. . lbs. 251,511 234,815 
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Home 
Articles. Imported. Consumption. 


Silk Manufactures of 
Gauze . 13,524 9,091 
Foulards . do. 632 648 
Crape ° do. 3,209 2,664 
Velvet and Velvet Ribbons ° do. 18,686 15,891 
Ribbons, embossed or figured with 
Velvet do. 794 734 
Fancy Silk Net or Tricot . do. 3,692 3,660 
Silk mixed with Metal. _ do. 243 170 


Total entered by weight do. 292,291 267,673 


Plain Silk Lace or Net Tulle sq. yds. 1,165 1,135 
Millinery, Turbans, or Caps number 695 363 

3 Hats or Bonnets do. 1,425 701 
Dresses. do. 388 193 
~ Entered at value £. 32 32 
Not enumerated, at value . £. 127 ,992 113,400 

Silk Manufactures of India: 

Bandannoes and other Silk Hand- 
kerchiefs pieces 440 ,344 97,710 
Silks and Crapes_ . i 25,542 2,353 
Crape Shawls, min and "Hand- 
kerchiefs . 8,551 192 

Skins and Furs, viz.— 
Bear, undressed 
Beaver 
Cat 
Coney 
Deer 
Ermine 
Fitch 
Fox 
Goat. 
Kid, in the hair 

» dressed . 
Lamb, undressed 
tanned, &c. 
Lynx, undressed 
Marten . 
Mink 
Musquash. 


11,640 1,235 
49,688 52,048 

5,430 1,992 
60,655 63,279 
175,804 79,267 
105,847 89,073 
174,308 173,445 
80,927 4,120 
512,287 337 068 
$2,716 54,744 
446 , 372 444,071 
1,288,902 | 1,332,404 
10,391 7,348 
9,853 6,273 
208,881 182,515 
139, 156 88,934 
865,337 | 1,045,713 
836 , 725 560,046 
17,825 145 
381,049 57 556 
421,390 348,809 
1,987,965 | 1,872,594 
772,695 771,388 
10,173 3,934 


ee @ @ @ 


Nutria 

Otter . 

Racoon 

Sheep e 

or Calabar 

Seal 

Spelter or Zine . 
Spices, viz.— 

Cassia Lignea 2,470,502 134,399 

Cinnamon. 406 , 887 16,706 

Cloves . 120 ,375 99, 943 
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Asticles. Imported, 
Spices—(continued). 
Ginger ‘ ewts, 9,664 10,401 
Mace . ° Ibs. 28,113 20,348 
Nutmegs do. 209 ,602 167 ,936 
Pepper ‘ do. | 4,083,160 2,738,421 
Pimento  cwts. 18,920 3,533 
Spirits (including over-proof ), viz.— 
um . galls. | 3,729,754 | 2,103,715 
Brandy do. | 2,408,378 | 1,038,347 
Geneva . ° do. 362,689 13,913 
Other sorts. . do. 73,422 5, 982 
Sugar, 
British West Indies  ewts 2,503,567 
Mauritius ° do 476,923 
East India. do. | 1,102,176 oe 
Foreign ° do. 937 ,903 oe 
Total ee 4,028 ,307 
Tallow e cwts, | 1,171,618 | 1,174,945 
Tar e e lasts. 13,779 12, 724 
Tea Ibs. | 46,612,737 | 40,293,393 
Terra Japonica, or Cutch tons 7,534 6,272 
Tobacco, viz.— 
Unmanufactured Ibs. | 43,755,735 | 22,749,045 
Manufactured, or Cigars . . do. | 1,137,645 263,363 
Snuff e do. 727 21 9 
Turpentine  cwts 473 ,185 473,313 
Wax, Bees’, unbleached =. ‘ do. 8,401 7,167 
bleached do. 363 172 
Whale-fins do. 6,609 6,297 
Wine, viz.— 
Cape . galls. 116,570 332,369 
French e e e e do. 479 Py 983 326 ,498 
Portugal do. | 2,425,668 | 2,517,709 
Madeira do. 24 7498 93, 589 
Spanish do. | 2,648,789 | 2,311,639 
Other Sorts, and Wine mixed in bond do. 890,545 487, 183 
Total . 6,807,053 | 6,068,987 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs. e Ibs. | 49,243,093 | 47,535,668 
Woollen Manufactures, viz.— 
Cloths, for exportation ° e pieces ; ee 
Other ° £115, 289 £106,391 
Worsted Yarn ° ° e Ibs. 112,120 111,078 
Wood and Timber, viz.— 
Timber sawn or split ° - loads 609 ,693 573,763 
Do. by tale, Battens and Ends __ gt. hdds, 67 247 
Boards, Deals, Deal Ends, and Planks 251 7 406 
Timber not sawn nor split - | 707,952 724,913 
Staves . do. 57 594 59 632 
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QvuANTITIES and Decrarep of Britisu and Irisu Propuce and 
Manuractures Exporrep from the United Kingdom in 1843 :— 


Quantities: Declared Value. 


Apparel, Slops, and Haberdashery ° £1,333,225 
Arms and Ammunition ° 387,928 


Bacon and Hams 18,140 cwts. 53.754 
Beef and Pork . ° ° 15, 256 barrels 44,104 
Beer and Ale . . ° 146,339 barrels 383,131 
Books, printed . 7,872 cwts. 146,802 
Brass and Copper Manufactures 364,128 cwts. 1,644,248 
Butter and Cheese. 71,130 cwts. 253,340 


Coals, Culm, and Cinders . 1,866,211 tons 690 ,424 
Cordage . 53,716 cwts. 97 
Cotton Manufactures 918,640,205 yds. 15,168,464 
Hosiery, Lace, and Small “Wares 1,085 ,536 
Cotton Twist and Yarn. . 140,321,176 lbs. 7,193,971 


Earthenware. 55,597,705 pieces 629,148 
Fish, Herrings . 269,777 barrels 262,622 
Glass, entered by weight . 262,971 cwts. 320, 400 


Hardwares and Cutlery 343,664 ewts. 1,745,519 
Hats, Beaver and Felt . ° ° 16,917 doz. 67,251 


Tron and Steel, Wrought and Unwrought 448,925 tous 2,590,833 


Lead and Shot . . . 14,611 tons 251,949 
Leather, Wrought and Unwrought. 3,135,114 lbs. 372,490 
Saddlery and Harness. e 90,508 
Linen Manufactures . e 84,172,585 yds. 2,615,566 
Thread, Tapes, and Small Wares 187,657 
Linen Yarn 23,358,352 lbs, 898,829 


Machinery and Mili Work 713,474 


Painters’ Colours . 202,659 
Plate, Plated Ware, Jewellery, and Watches ° ° 172,008 


Salt . - 12,946,453 bush. 213,740 
Silk Manufactures ‘ 667,952 
Soap and Candles - 19,478, 306 Ibs. 333 , 453 
Sugar, Refined . . 260,006 cwts. 413,652 
Tin, Unwrought . 36 ,396 cwts. 110,481 
Tin and Pewter Wares and Tin Plate ° . ° 427 ,94 


Wool, Sheep and Lambs ~~ .« 8,179,639 Ibs. 420,940 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn ° 7,410,313 lbs. 742,888 
Woollen Manufactures :— 
Entered by the Piece - 2,740,197 pieces. 5,480,762 
Entered by the Yard ° 15,432,960 yds. 1, 047, 721 


Hosiery and Small Wares 261,749 
All other Articles 2,270,706 


Total . £52,279,709 
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Countries to which the preceding were ExpoRTED :— 


Declared Value. 
Sweden . . "131, 302 
Denmark. . 260 ,176 
Prussia e 483, 004 
Germany. . . . 6,168,038 
Belgium. . 984,650 
France . . . 2,534,898 
Portugal, Proper. 
>> Azores 43,802 
>> Madeira . 36, 969 
Spain & Balearic Islds. 376,013 
>> Canaries . 41,734 
Gibraltar . . 1,176,737 
Italy and Italian Islds. 2,960,965 
Malta . . . 224, 546 
Tonian Islands . . 127 ,598 
Morea and Greek Islds, 30 ,052 
Turkey . 1,699,725 
Syria and Palestine . 602,131 
Egypt ... . 246 ,565 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 
and Morocco . 83,494 
Western Africa . 520,609 
Cape of Good Hope . 502,577 


African Ports on Red Sea 40 


Cape VerdIslands . 1,577 
Ascension Island. 4.976 
Mauritius . . . 258,014 


Declared Value. 

Arabia . £8,924 
East India Company’s 

Territories& Ceylon 6,404,519 
Sumatra, Java, and 
Islands in the In- 


dian Seas. 218,615 
Philippine Islands. 152,096 
China. . 1,456,180 


Australian Settlements 1,211,815 
New Zealand . . 90 ,667 
South Sea Islands 4,580 


British N. America . 1,751,211 
British West Indies . 2,882,441 
Hayti e 99, 209 
Cuba and Foreign 
West Indies . . 873,797 
United States of Ame- 
Texas e 5,430 
Mexico . « 597 ,937 
Guatemala . . . 5,103 
Columbia . e« . 378,521 
Rio dela Plata. . 700 ,416 
Chili. 938, 959 
Peru . 659 , 961 
Falkland Islands ° 533 
Guernsey, Jersey, 
Man, &c. 385 , 367 
Total . £52,279,709 


The Deciarep Vatvz of Brittsu and Irtsh Propuce and MANurACTURES 
exported from the United Kingdom to Brazil was 2,556,554/. in 1841 ; 
1,756,805 in 1842; and 2,140, 127/. in 1843, The principal articles of 


export in each year were as follows :— 


Brass and copper manufactures . ° 
Butter e e e e e 
Cotton manufactures ° 


Earthenware of all sorts. 
Glass of all sorts . 


Hardwares and cutlery . 
Tron and steel, wrought and unwrought 
Silk manufactures . 
Soap and candles . 
Woollen manufactures . 


1841. 1842. 1843. 
£. £. 
33,503 33,085 36,815 
66,144 63,166 64,294 


1,471,228 819,530 1,096,669 


38,183 38,976 46,461 
19,106 21,445 27,437 
48,071 50,756 80,070 
59,200 53,013 54,996 
243,997 152,484 154,323 
29,217 21,996 30,403 
51,016 45,384 57,812 


329,984 258,308 278,171 
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Gross Receipts of Customs Duties collected at the following Ports 
during the Year ending 5th Jan., 1844 :— 


1843. 


11,354,702 
23 ,023 
996,750 
29 527 
78,661 
33,819 
88,151 
12,319 
19,355 
55,179 
95,697 
37,634 
525,418 
27,427 
24,540 
4,121,522 
40,741 
494,524 
11,497 
135,008 
55,150 
18,482 
18,484 
45,670 
79,612 


London 
Boston . 
Bristol . 
Carlisle . 
Chester . 
Dover . 
Exeter . 
Falmouth 
Fleetwood 
Gainsborough 
Gloucester 
Goole 
Hull 
Ipswich . 
Lancaster 
Liverpool 
Lynn . 
Newcastle 
Penzance 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
Rochester 
Shoreham 
Southampton 
Stockton 


Sunderland 


Swansea 
Truro 


Whitehaven . 


Yarmouth 


Isle of Man 


Aberdeen 
Dundee . 
Glasgow 


Grangemouth . 


Greenock 
Leith . 
Moutrose 


Port Glasgow 


Belfast . 
Cork . 
Dublin . 
Dundalk 
Galway . 
Limerick 


Londonderry 


Newry « 
Ross ‘ 
Sligo. 
Waterford 


1843. 
74,408 
56,417 
15,621 
73,985 
47,440 
20,863 
77,491 
40,471 
497,728 
8,422 
347, 868 
628 ,007 
28,523 
92,906 
340,080 
277,551 
977,890 
23,114 
25,273 
155,472 
99,771 
38,852 
20,221 
29,969 
157,372 


NumBer and TonnaGeE of Steam VeEssEts belonging to the Ports of the 
British Empire, and number Registered in 1843. 

Rezistered in 1843. 


Vessels. 


646 


England e e e e e 
Scotland . .. . 1 


28 
81 


Tons. 
72, 
19,422 
17 ,824 


042 


United Kingdom 
Jersey, Guernsey, and Man 
British Colonies « 


855 


3 
84 


ll, 


445 
722 


Total e 


121, 


4595 


109,288 


Vessels, 


39 
7 


46 
7 


53 


Tons. 
3,858 
2,271 


Quantities of Coats brought Coastways and by Inland Navigation into 
the Port of London, during the Year 1843 :— 


Coastways 
By Inland Navigation ° 


Total 


Tons, 


2,628,520 
34,684 


2,663,204 
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Years. 


1842 
1843 
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Coats, Cinpers, and Cutm exported from the United Kingdom to Foreign 
Countries in the Years 1841, 1842, and 1843. 


Quantities Exported. 


“Large Coals Small Coals . 
and Cinders. and Culm. Total. Duty. 
Tons. Tous. Tons. £ 
1,500,541 160 1,500,701 10,697 
1,499,971 147,479 1,647,450 57,884 
1,096,170 451,127 1,547,297 132,609 


Quantities of Wueat and Wueat-Frovur entered for Home Consumption 
in the United Kingdom, from the passing of the Act 5 Vict. Sess. 2, 
c. 14 (29th April, 1842), to 5th January, 1844. 


FOREIGN. BRITISH COLONIAL. 
Rate of Duty Wheat- Rate of Duty. Wheat- 
per Quarter. Wheat. Flour. |, per Quarter., Wheat. Flour. 
Quarters. Cwts. Quarters. Cwts. 
8 2,105,484 | 427,579, 1 31,858 | 534,472 
9 226,881 | 27,725 |, 2 61 1,749 © 
10 28,924 | 15,246 3 33 | 22,993 ; 
Il 124,319 , 19,623 4 230 781 
12 92,837 | 20,082 4) 14,034 | 177,316 
13 26,877 | 13,640 
14 740,149 | 23,324 | Total. . | 46,216 | 737,311 
15 47 ,996 4,002 |. 
16 662 34 CANADIAN. 
17 40 ,942 105 |! Produce of Canada, ata fixed duty 
18 7,930 1,849 of ls. per quarter on Wheat, 
19 1,244 222 under 6 and 7 Vict. c. 29, 
20 20,373 1,128 commencing Oct. 10, 1843. 
Quarters. Cwts. 
Total . . | 3,464,618 | 554,559 12,412 220,117 


Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Wueat and Wueat-F ovr, entered 
for Home Consumption, for the Year ending 5th Jan., 1844. 


FOREIGN. BRITISH COLONIAL. 
Wheat- Rates of Duty Wheat- —|Rates of Duty 

Wheat. Flour. | per Quarter. Wheat. Flour. _ per Quarter. 

Quarters. Cwts. Quarters. Cwts. 
731,298 i 14 2,726 38,971 1: 

47 ,9°6 4,002 15 

40,942 05 | 61 | 1,749 2 

5,290 1,781 | 18 230 781 4 
969 19 

17,824 979 | 20 9,390 | 134,866 : 

844,319 30,393 | 12,407 176 , 367 
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1842), to 5th 


January, 1844. 
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Total Quantities of each kind of Graty, Foreign and Colonial, with the 
Total Amount of Duty paid upon each kind, and the Average Rate 
thereof, from the passing of the Act 5 Vict. Sess. 2, c. 14 (29th April, 


Corn, Grain, Meal, aud 
Foreign Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour, the Produce of, and _ 
Hour Imported from, British 
Possessions out of Europe.* 
Paid Duty | Amount Rates* |, Paid Duty; Amount | Rates 
for Con- | of of. tor Con- | of of 
sumption. | Duty. Duty. ||sumption. Daty. | Duty. 
Per Qr Per Qr. 
s. d. Qs. | £ s. d. 
Barley. . 272,139 98,586 7 3 390 32 09 
Oats 7. oe. 323, 102 97,744 6 1 977 97 2 0 
Peas 95 43,069 $ ll 27,993 1,202 010 
Beans . . 88,251 { 42,358 9 7 e 
Indian Corn , 26,352 | 11,380} 8 8 3,344 1 10 
Buck Wheat . 10 2 4 0 ele e 
| Per Cwt. Per Cwt. 
Wheat-Meal or Cwls. s. d. Cwts. s. d. 
Flour... 534,539 84,006 3. 737, 311° | 25,622 0 8 
Oatmeal 4 2 24,770 1 9930 l 3 


Number of Ships laden with Foreign Corn, entered inwards at the Ports of 
the United Kingdom, for the Year ending 5th Jan., 1844. 


Kinds of Corn. 


Wheat e 
Barley . 
Oats . . 
Beans and Peas 


Indian Corn . 


Flour. . 


Oatmeal 


Imported Imported | 
in Britis! in Foreien || Nations to which the 
Qrs. United Kingdom 
Russia e e 
314,322 622,301 | Sweden 
22,585 158, 006 Norway 
50,918 34,859 Denmark. 
28 31,849 Prussia e e 
900 Nil, Other German States. 
Holland... 
284 896 80 530 Austria e e e 
61 3 Nil. America e ° 
Total e e e 


36 


1,875 


Corn, MEAL, and Fiour, of Irish growth, imported into Great Britain 
from Ireland, in the Year ended 5th Jan., 1844:—Wheat and Wheat- 
flour, qrs. 413,466; Barley, 110,449; Oats and Oatmeal, 2,648,033 ; 
Rye, 372; Peas, 1,192; Beans, 24,329; Malt, 8,643. Total, 3,206,484. 


* The importations from Canada, under 6 and 7 Vict., c. 29, are not included; bnt 
they are giveu in auother table. 
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Number of VessErs Built and Registered in the several Ports of the 


British Empire, in the Years ending 5th Jan., 1842, 1843, and 1844. 


United Kingdom 


Isles of Guernsey, 
Jersey, and Man . 
British Plantations . 


Total 


j 


1842. 1843. | 1844. 
Vessels. | Tonnage. || Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage. 
1,111 | 159,578 914 | 129,929 | 698 | 83,097 

81 8,731 57 3,346 | 38 2,276 
668 | 132,857 538 75,662 386* | 40,088 
1,860 301,166 1,529 | 208,937 | 1,122 | 125,461 


Number of Sutps, with the Amount of TonnaGE, which entered the under- 


mentioned Ports in 1843. 


London 
Liverpool . 
Bristol . 
Hull 
Newcastle 
Plymouth 
Leith. . 
Glasgow . 
Greenock 
Cork . . 
Belfast . 
Dublin . 


BRITISH. FOREIGN. 
Ships. Tons. Ships, Tous. 
4,589 | 1,022,550 1,633 | 295,121 
2,615 691,707 1,014 | 417,621 
315 78,331 25 5,278 
973 203, 149 945 104,644 
1,676 244,605 1,148 137,356 
324 35,361 26 5,237 
266 38,647 364 33,671 
246 43,794 51 12,084 
206 60,269 6 2,583 
141 26,178 10 1,102 
148 33,899 97 3,968 
245 46 ,235 50 7,443 


Number of Britisu Suips, with their Tonnage, entered Inwards and 
Outwards, to and from the places within the limits of the East India 


Company’s Charter, from the Ist of Jan. to the 3th of September in the 
Years 1843 and 1844,} 


Entries Inwards :—Into 


Bristol and Hull 
Clyde and other Ports . . 
Clearances Outwards :—From 
London. 


Bristol and Hull . 


Clyde and other Ports . . 


* Incomplete. 
+ From.a Statement published by the East India and China Association at Liverpool. 


1843 
1844 
1843 
1844 
1843 
1844 
1843 
1844 


1843 


1843 
1844 
1843 
1844 
1843 
1844 


1844 


Ships. 
417 1 
425 1 
126 
142 

ll 

14 

38 

37 
Ships. 
303 1 
371 1 
190 
252 

3 

24 

118 

134 


Tons. 


713,461 
75,714 
56,175 
60,496 

3,959 

4,897 
13,864 
12,355 


Tons. 
28 ,867 
54,878 
72,724 
95,953 
707 
7,014 
43,492 
44,739 
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NuMBER and ToNnNaGE of VeEssELs employed in the Foretan Trabe of 
the Unirep Kineépom, distinguishing the Countries to which they be- 
longed, which entered Inwards and cleared Outwards in the Year ended 
Sth January, 1844, stated exclusively of Vessels in Ballast. 


Countries to which the Vessels 
belonged. 


| Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 
Ships. | iTonnage.' || Ships. | Tonnage. 
{ 


United Kingdom and its 
Dependencies 
Russia 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Prussia 
Other German States 
Holland . . 
Belgium ° 
France . 
Spain 
Portugal 


13,964 {2,919,528 | 15,206 2,727,306 


160 45 ,506 138 39,281 
190 32,476 206 30 ,855 
698 | 111,402 342 | 38,810 
938 65,254 | 1,431 | 107,609 
£09 | 157,935 835 | 154,457 
657 60,736 1,127 | 100,468 
432 38,456 575, 56,673 
236 33,487 | 297 44,966 
590 29,791 | 1,053 $7,845 
64 9,179 | 63 8,479 
32 3,982 34 3,842 
Italian States . 40 11,176 58 14,679 
Other European States. 4 1,829 
United States of America . 748 605 | 335,696 
Other States in America, } 2 9 574 


Africa, or Asia. . 
Total « . « « | 19,564 |3,925,422 || 21,980 |3,753,369 


- . 


e 

e 
e 
e 


Number and TonnaGe of VessEts employed in the Coasting Trade of the 
United Kingdom, which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards with 
Cargoes, at the several Ports of the United Kingdom, during the Year 
ending dt» Jan., 1844, distinguishing the Vessels employed in the Inter- 
course between Great Britain and Ireland from other Coasters. 


Entered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards. 
1843. 


Ships. | Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 


Employed in the Inter- 
_ course between Great}! 10,104 | 1,255,901 || 16,760 | 1,670,574 


Britain and Ireland . 


Other Coasting Vessels . 121,357 | 9,566,275 | 124,937 9,650,564 


Total /181,461 |10,822,176 | 141,697 [11,321,138 


NumsBer and TonnacE of Steam VEssELs, which Entered Inwards and 
Cleared Outwards at the Ports of the United Kingdom in 1843. 


BRITISH. FOREIGN. 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
Entered Inwards . 14,633 3,001,431 3,196 515,572 
Cleared Outwards . 14,292 2,795 ,522 3,232 530, 918 
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IV.—Poor Laws, Population,* &c. ’ 


Amount or Money levied, &c., and expended for the Relief and Main- 
tenance of the Poor, and for other purposes, in England and Wales, during 
the Year ending 25th March, 1843, with the Average Price of Wheat 
per Quarter, in continuation of Table, p. 181, in ‘Companion’ for 1844, 


Amount of Money levied by Assessment ° 
Received from all other Sources in aid of the Poor 


£ 


7,085,595 
Rate . 


219,006 


Total amount of Money received for the Relief, &c. of the Poor 7,304.60] 


: - 5,208,027 
Amount of Money expended in Law Charges, Parochial and 


Amount of Money expended in Relief, &c. of the Poor 


Union 
Amount of Fees paid 


to the Vaccinators 


Outlay for Register and Certificate Books, &c. 


Fees to Clergymen and Registrars 
Outlay for Register Office, Books, and Forms, and 


dental Expenses 


Payments under the Parochial A 


Valuations, &c.), and Loans repaid under the same 


Payments for or towards the County Rate 
Money expended for all other purposes 
Total Parochial Rates, &c. expended 
Medical Relief 
Average Price of Wheat per Quart 


e 
other inci- 


ssessments Act (for Surveys, 


er, ended at Lady-day, 5s. 


e 


6d. 


84,730 
16,019 

406 
49,680 


4,216 


30,420 
1,245,616 

346,007 
7,035,121 
160,726 


V.— Miscellaneous. 


Total Number of Proof Gallons of Rum, Brandy, Geneva, and all other 
Spirits, that paid Duty in the United Kingdom, in the year ending Sth 


Jan., 1844. 


England. 


Scotland. Ireland.+ 


United Kingdom. 


Rum coe eeeer 
Brandy . 
Other Foreign and 

Colonial Spirits . . 


Total of Foreign and 
Colonial Spirits . . 
Spirits of the Manu- 
facture of the United 
Kingdom 
Ditto of Guernsey and 
Jersey 


Spirits of all kinds. . 


Gallons. 
2,055,594 
992,053 
8,934 


5,118 


Gallons. 


11,628 


Gallons, 
36,493 
31,166 15,128 

3,514 1,465 


647 217 


Gallons. 
2,103,715 
038,347 
13,913 


5,982 


Net Duty. 
981,905 _ 
1,185,478 
15,861 


7,153 


3,061,699 


7,724,051 
3,417 


71,820 28,438 


5,593,798 |5,546,483 
1,779 


3,161,957 


18,364,332 
5,196 


2,190,397 


4,903,201 
1,663 


10,789, 167 


5,667,397 15,574,921 


22,031,485 


7,095,261 


* See Tables, pp. 190 & 191. 


+ To the Ist of August, 1243, the Duty on Irish Spirits was 3s. 8d., and after that 
date it was reduced to the old Duty of 2s. 3d. 
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TaBLE showing to a given Number of Inhabitantsthe Number of Acres ; the Average Annu 
Number of Inhabited Houses; and the Number of Persons Born out of the County in whicfipey © 
returns, the Proportion of Persons of each Sex Married Annually under 21 Years of Age, the 
Agriculture and Trade respectively, for each County in England, and for North and South 


To every 1,000 Inhabitants, in the Year 1841. 


Average Annual 
Number of 
Marriages and 
Births in the 
Years 1839-41, 
and of Deaths 
in the Years 
1833-41. 


COUNTIES. 


100 Statute Acre, 1841. 


Between 20 
& 80 Years 


Number of Inhabitants to 
Deaths. . 


Marriages. 
Between 30 
& 40 Years 


Bedford ..... 
Berks ........ 
Cam rl 
Chester 
Cornwall ..... 
Cumberland .. 
Derby 
Devon. 
Dorset. ... eee. 
Durham....... 
Essex 
Gloucester .... 
Hereford ...... 
‘Hertford ...... 
Huntingdou .. 
Kent 
Lancaster ..... 
Leicester... 
Lincoln....°.. 
Middlesex..... 
Monmouth .... 
Norfolk....... 
Northampton.. 
Northumberld. 
Nottingham... 
Oxf 


ww 


50 
@ 


Peery 
@ 
ODF NK OF 


CORK 


6°6 
6°8 
8-0 
6°6 
6°9 
7:3 
6°8 
6°5 
8:7 
5°8 
6°0 
8°0 
6 


Rutland... 
Salop 
Somerset 
Southampton . 
Stafford ereertee 
Suffolk........- 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Warwick...... 
Westmorland .. 
Wilts Peete 
Worcester ..... 
York, E. Riding 

City & Ainsty 

North Riding 

West Riding. 


North Wales .. 
South Wales... 


land and 
Wales. 


31°3'20° 

30°9/19+8 
29°7/20°4 
27°8 18°9 
36°4/229 
81°5/20°0 
30°0/23°1 
33*4/22°8 
28°5|20°6 
29°4|20°4 
35°321°1 
29°0 22°6 
29°8 19°2 

36°8 22°9 


26°1 18°9 
31°7/19°9 


DH 


wn onw unos 
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132 


190 
~ 
e 
| Both | nos | | 
| Sexes | Alive. | | tang. | Born 
| sti Alive. | alive | “the 
unde above | Dited 
Years | 1841 | land and 
wet of * | and 
< 
139 159 | 120 | 180 | 122 | 133 | 196 | 153%3) 
129] 164 | 124] 174 | 123] 150} 196 | 210-2. 
ae: 134| 155 116 | 171 | 121) 149 | 199 | 
140 | 172 121 | 181 118 130} 201 | 1574); 
*3) 135 | 175 | 128 | 189 | 127 | 119 | 185 
141 | 151] 112 | 168} 17] 141] 192 | 
129 | 163 | 118 | 175 | 190 | 153] 194 | 
136 | 166 | 126 | 173 | 194 | 136] 194 | 1476), 
126 | 154] 117} 178 | 122 | 161 | 177] 
132) 148 | 116 | 171 | 122 | 155) 197 | 
142 | 182] 127 | 181 | 128 | 126 | 177 | 20171) 
133 | 163] 120] 171} 119 | 141 | 196 | 
125 | 165 | 126 | 186 | 128 | 145 | 187 |180°0 
119 | 157] 125 | 164] 121 | 175 | 205 14971, 
| 39°0 132 | 161 | 121 | 177 | 125 | 139] 191 |201°9/ 
Bes 24°6 141 | 167] 115 | 174/115 | 202 | 1945 
55°0 129 | 168 | 124 | 183] 198 | 146 | 174 
(147°5 138 | 185 | 140 | 198] 138] 106} 173 | 12270, 
| 41°9 132/158] 121 | 175 | 194 | 144| 207 | 136°0/ 
| 135 | 169 | 121 | 174] 419 | 144] 201 | 8771) 
117] 198 | 154 | 218 | 158] 125 | 131 
42°3 135 | 207 | 142 | 192 | 130 | 185 | 339°5) 
31° 29 les | 151] 117 | 173 | 118 | 156 | 208 | 
data 30° 133 | 164 | 122 | 170 | 121 | 148| 204 |139°4| 
be 20°¢ 132) 177 | 127 | 187 | 128] 141 | 194 | 122°7) 
46°7 [333 132] 156 | 128 | 174] 129 | 202 | 159°) 
43 33: 129 | 164] 119 | 167} 121 | 149| 198 |164°2| 
| 22° 131 | 150 | 120 | 158 | 119 | 160 | 201 |207°0| 
| | 131 | 164] 170] 121 | 152} 197 |135°7) Hy. 
| 126 | 160 | 119 | 177 | 122 | | 189 |120-2) 
| 84: 125 | 168 | 119 | 182 | 124 | 150 | 187 |149°0| 
| 149 | 179 | 129 | 178 | 123 | 118 | 191 |158°4) 
| 32°5 131 | 153] 116 | 171 | 117 | 154 | 203 | 79°9) 
126 | 175 | 142 | 197 | 146 | 132 | 163 |385°4| 
| 133 | 155 | 122 | 176 | 124 | 138 | 180 |128°1| Hs. 
| | 136 | 177 | 132 | 190 | 130 | 128 | 202 |205°1) 
125 | 160 | 116 | 161 | 116 | 162 | 192 |181°2) 
129 | 159 | 115 | 164 | 116 | 154| 196 |106°5| 
50° 4 135 | 163 | 127 | 174] 125 | 141 | 201 |197°8| 
leg | 182 | 126 | 186 | 128 | 147| 198 | 78°0| 
\69°6 120 | 182} 141 | 195 | 134. | 153) 201 | By 
15° 128 | 162 |. 115 | 171 | 118 | 169 | 207 | 62°3) 
1 70°q 7 143 | 173 | 125 | 178 | 124] 118 | 110 | 55°2! 
| | 
19°4 132 | 158 | 118 | 160 | 116 | 160| 207 
19°C 134 | 169 | 124 | 173 | 120 | 147 | 205 
171 | 128 | 184 | 129 | 136 | 185 
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mber of Marriages, Births, and Deaths; the Number of Persons Alive at certain Ages; the 
oy wereennmerated. Also the actual and assumed Increase of Population resulting from two 
»zree of Education, the Rate of Infant Mortality, and the Proportions of Persons engaged in 
ales.—(From the Preface to the Report of the Census Commissioners. ) 


Increase of Average Annual} Agri- 
Population. | Number of Persons Proportions of culture, 
of each Sex Annual Marriages and 
Married annually Mortality Births in 
under 21 Years perCent, of {3 Years, 1839-41, 
of Age, . [Children under | 22d of Deaths 
out of 100 One Year of in 4 Years 
Marriages Age. 1838-41, 
celebrated, to the Total of 
Persons 


of both Sexes. 


8; out 


by 


Census Returns of 1831 & 1841. 
period by 


per Cent. of 
excess of Births over Deaths. 


& | Population in Ten Years, 


ister with Mark 
of 100 Marriages celebrated 
r Cent. of Persons 
er Cent. of Persons 
in Trade and Manu- 
he Total l’opulation, 


engaged 
facture to t 


pe 


ged in Agricultural Pur- 


enga 
sults to the Total Population. 


Mean of Persons of each Sex signing 
in 


Assumed Natural Increase 
the Parish Regi 


Cent. in the same 


One Death in 
OneBirth in 
One Marriage 
Number p 


~— | Actual Increase 


12° 66)24°27|18°46 
5°07\14°75 
7°95|17°8 
8°58|22°73 
6°52/14°71 
3°36|12°25 
2°46|10°26 
4°94/13'58 
2°08| 7°43) 
6° 28,13 °25 
4°01)13°54 
21°44 
11°12 
8°49 
23°02 
19°66 
13°28 
14°26 
18°01 
17°03 
6°85 
12°87 
14°2 
20°03 
12°14 
15°78 
13°84 
14°55 
8°46 
9°75 
11°44 
16°60 
17°62 
8°47 
16°89 
12°50 
9°07 
17°44 
15°63 


12°03 


11°07 
21°21 
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of 
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3 
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*8| 4 
18 
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a 
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"5 | 
| 
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18°7 
10°0 
16°2 
9-7 
21°9 
13°8 
| 10°8 
13°0 
18°3 
“9 11°6 
24-6 
"2 | 
9°0 
.g| 144 | 9-8 | 4-38) 4l | 14°4 | 
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Numser of Gautons of Proor Spirits Distilled in England, Ireland, and 


Scotland in 1843; and Number of Gallons Imported into England from 
Scotland and Ireland. : 


a Mixture of rom 
Malt any other Total. 
with Unmalted Ingredient. 
Grain. 


Galls. Galls. Galls. 
England... .. 5,800,509 5,300,509 


Scotland . eeee > 1,914,040 ee 7 3650,272 
From Grain 
and Potatoes, 
freland cee 5,487,949 4.952 5,530,706 
: From Potatoes, 

9,417 


Proof Spirits imported into England :—From Scotland, 1,538,979 gallons, 
of which 557,756 gallons were from malt only, and 981,223 from a mixture 
of malt with unmalted grain. From Ireland, 380,164 gallons, made from 
a mixture of malt with unmalted grain, and 4399 gallons from malt only. 


Summary of the Number of Erectors on the Register for 


Counties, Cities, Boroughs, Burghs, &c., in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land. 


ENGLAND AND WaLes—( Counties). 


Freehold ; including Freeholders of Inheritance, Freeholders for 

Life or Lives, Pew-renters, Rent-chargers, Rectorial and Vi- 

carial Tithes, or other Freehold Qualification . 334,453 
Copyhold and Customary ; including Tenants by Copy of Court 

Roll, Tenants by — of the Manor, Tenants in ancient - 

Leasehold for period of Years or for Lives ° ° ° . 29,172 
Occupying Tenants at a Rent of 507. per amum . 115,991 
Trustees and Mortgagees in actual meee of the Rents and 

Profits 1,889 
Offices; including all Ecclesiastical or Parochial Appointments, 

as Holders of Benefices, &c., Organists, Parish — 

Sextons, &c. 2,107 
Joint Qualifications, including all who are registered for more 

than one Qualification . ‘ 7,727 
Total Number on the Register. ° 518,187 


Boroughs. 


Ten-Pound Householders . 250,074 
Freemen ; including Burgesses, Freemen, Liv erymen, and any 

other similar Qualification, = obtained by Servitude 

or otherwise . 54,742 
Freeholders or Burgage Tenants in n the case of County Cities and 

Scot and Lot v oters e e e 8,792 
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Potwallers 3,630 


Offices; including any Corporate or other " Appointments, as 

Portreeves, Holders of Benetices, &c., Organists, Parish — 

Sextons, &c. . 54 
Joint Qualifications, including all who are registered for more 

Total Number on the Register . - 338,351 
Increase since 1839 . e e e 8,925 


ScoTLaNnp—( Counties). 


Proprietors, Sole or Joint e . ee e e e 18,126 
Life Renters, Sole or Joint 2,679 
Leaseholders, including Sole or Joint ‘cna Tenants pay- 


ing a gross Sum of 300/., or any other simi —_— « 23,853 
Husband in right of Wife . ° 650 


Offices, including Parochial Ministers, Schoolmasters,” &e. ° 1,175 
Joint Qualifications, including all who are sen for more 

than one Qualification . ° 507 
Numbers who have been transferred from the ” Roll of Free- 

holders to the new 


e e 2,087 
Total Number on the Register. - 48,820 
Inerease since 1839 e e e . 1,314 


Burghs, §c. 


Proprietors, Sole or Joint. 12,012 
Occupiers, Sole or Joint, including Tenants at an Annual Rent 

of 02. e e e- e 22,663 
Life Renters, Sole or Joint ° 259 
Husband in right of Wife . ° 497 
Joint Qualifications, including all who are registred for more 

than one Qualification . 
Total Number of Electors on the Register 
Increase since 1839 


lor) 
wo 
rey 


Torat Number of E.ecrors in Great BRITAIN and IRELAND in 1842-3. 


Counties. Boroughs. ‘Total. 
England and Wales 518,187 338,351. 856,538 
Scotland e 48,820 36,424 85,244 


Total fcr Great Britain 
Treland e 


567,007 374,775 941,782 


+ ity 


Total for the United Kingdom 634,143 425,087 1,059,230 
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BenericeEs and Cuurcyes augmented by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England, tg lst May, 1844. 


Number of Annual 
Livings. Augmentation. Population. 
Income raised to £150 . 261 . 2000 und upwards. 
1200. 1000 
100 .. 80 
80 . 59. 


33253 500 
_ 1,430 Below 500 


496 25,779 Unconditional Grants. 


There is besides a further sum of nearly 4000J. arising from benefactions, 
&c., making the total number of livings already augmented under the 
Cathedral Acts, 562, the total annual augmentation being 29,809/. - This: 
Calculation is wholly exclusive of considerable gross Sums of Money ex- 
— and promised, to meet Benefactions for building and purchasing 

of Residence, for Incumbents whose annual Incomes are below 200/. 


Number of Persons Committed, Convicted, and Executed for Arson and. 
other Wilful Burning in England and Wales. 


In the Six Years since 1837, after the Law was mitigated :— 
Committed. Convicted. Executed. 
20 
‘ 15 
18 
12 
18 
‘ 34 


117 


Inthe Six Years preceding 1837, when the Law was mitigated :— 
Years. Committed. Convicted. Executed. 

18382 . » 35 16 
1833 64 17 
1834 - 68 21 
1835 - 46 10 
1836 72 10 


Total » 493 119 


Centesimal proportion of Convictions to Commitments, 1838-1843 34-01 
Ditto ° ditto. 1831-1836 24°14 
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X.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 1844. 
Victoria. ] 


Feb. PAR iAMENT was opened this day by the Queen in person. 
1. In alluding to the amicable state of foreign relations, the good 
understanding happily established between Her Majesty’s Government 
and that of the King of the French was more particularly dwelt upon. 
Her Majesty stated, that in concluding the Treaty with the government 
of China, the wish for exclusive advantages has been uniformly dis- 
claimed, and it had been Her Majesty's desire that ‘* equal favour 
should be shown to the industry and commercial enterprise of all 
nations.” The acquisition of Scinde was noticed, with a promise of 
additional information‘respecting the occupation of that country. Ad- 
verting to domestic affairs, the improved condition of several important 
branches of trade and manufactures formed a subject of congratulation, 
and a hope was expressed that the increased demand for labour would 
relieve the sufferings and privations of many classes. The state of the 
public income, which was amply sufficient to defray the charges upon it, 
was next treated upon, with an allusion to the evil consequences of ac- 
cumulating debt in time of peace. The next topic was Ireland. Al- 
luding to the declaration which Her Majesty had made at the close of 
the last session, of her determination to maintain inviolate the Legisla- 
tive Union between Great Britain and Ireland, and at the same time to 
promote all such measures as were calculated to improve the condition 
of Ireland, Her Majesty expressed her intention of acting in strict ac- 
cordance with that declaration. Her Majesty forebore from observations 
on recent events in Ireland, in respect to which proceedings were pend- 
ing before the proper legal tribunal. A measure respecting the county 
franchise in Ireland was recommended ; and the appointment of a Com- 
mission to inquire into the state of the law and practice with regard to 
the occupation of land in the sister country was alluded to. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Eldon moved and Lord Hill seconded the Ad- 
dress, which was voted without any amendment being proposed. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell gave notice of a motion for a Select 
Committee on the state of Ireland. The Address was moved by Lord 
Clive and seconded by Mr. Cardwell. Amendments were moved by 
Mr. Hume, and Mr. S. Crawford; that by Mr. Hume embodying his. 
views on the importance of extending commerce, and of reducing the 
national expenditure ; and that of Mr. S. Crawford was for inquiry 
into the public grievances before supplies were granted; or, in other 
words, stopping the supplies. On the House dividing, there were—for 
Mr. Hume’s amendment 49, against it 235; for Mr. S. Crawford’s 
amendment 29, against it 285. 
(Commons.) In bringing up the report on the Address 
Feb. (which was subsequently agreed to), the conduct of the Irish 
2. Attorney-General in sending a challenge to one of the counsel 
on the opposite side on the Irish State Trials, became a general 
subject of discussion. A motion by Mr. Wallace to rescind the standing 
orders which prohibits speaking on petitions was withdrawn, on the 
general understanding that such a practice would be impracticable. 
(Commons.) In reply to questions, Sir R. Peel stated that 
Feb, negotiations were pending respecting the Oregon territory ; 
5. and he gave an emphatic contradiction to the rumour that Her 
Majesty was in debt. On the motion of Mr. Gladstone a 
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Select Committee was appointed to consider the standing orders re- 

=o to Railways; and another cemmittee on the Merchant Seamen’s 
und. 

(Commons.) Sir James Graham obtained !leave to bring in 

Feb. a Bill for amending the law relating to Labour in Faetories. 

6. Before going into a Committee of Supply, Mr. S, Crawford 
moved a resolution postponing the supplies until an inquiry 
into the character and composition of the house had taken place, which 
was lost by a majority of 130 to 22. 
Feb (Lorps.) The standing orders having been suspended, the 
* Bill for discontinuing Penalties on Gaming passed the com- 
* mittee. 

(Commons.) Lord Ashley moved an address to Her Majesty, praying 
that she would take into consideration the situation and treatment of 
the Ameers of Scinde. Mr. Roebuck complained that Lord Ashley had 
taken a narrow view of the question, and moved three resolutions em- 
bodying his own views ; but they were not seconded. Sir R. Peel stated 
that the Government would oppose the original motion, and that the 
Ameers, to whom asum of about 24,0U0/. a-year was allowed, would be 
placed under no unnecessary restraint. On a division, the numbers 
were, for Lord Ashley’s motion 68, against it 202. 

Fb (Commons.) The house sat this day (Saturday) when Sir 

10. James Graham brought in his Bill for the Amendment of the 
*  Poor-Law. 

(Lorps.) Lord Campbell brought in a Bill to make certain 
Feb, amendments in the Law of Libel, and to allow the truth of the 
9. alleged libel to be pleaded in certain cases. The Lord Chan- 

cellor and Lord Brougham expressed their approval of the 
Bill. 
(Lorps.) A vote of thanks was passed to Sir C. Napier, 
. Feb. and the army under his command, for their operations in 
12. Scinde, which the Duke of Wellington eulogized as sur- 
passing anything in military service he had ever read. 

(Commons.) The Factories Bill was read a second time; and the 
Metropolis Improvement Bill a third time. Sir R. Peel moved the 
thanks of the House to the army in Scinde, which was seconded by 
Lord John Russell. Lord Howick could not concur in the vote, al- 
though it was very painful to express his dissent. Mr. 8. Crawford sub- 
sequently moved the previous question, which was lost by 9 to 164. A 
motion by Mr. Christie for a committee to consider the subjects of ad- 
mission of strangers to the House, and recognizing the publication of its 
debates, was negatived by 84 to 37. 

. (Lorps.) The Marquis of Normanby moved a resolution 
‘ Feb. pledging the House to examine into the causes of the discon- 

13. tents now prevalent in Ireland, and for carrying into effect the 
true principles of union, by securing to that country equal 
rights. The debate was adjourned. 

(Commons.) On the same evening Lord J. Russell moved for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on the state of Ireland, passing in review the 
conduct of the Government towards that country, which Sir James Gra- 
ham defended. The debate was adjourned. 

(Commons.) The Bill for protecting several defendants who, 

Feb. under an obsolete Act of Queen Anne, had been sued for pe- 

14, nalties on account of racing bets, was read a second time.—The 
debate on Ireland was resumed, and was again adjourned. 
(Lorps.) The adjourned debate on Ireland was resumed. 
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Feb. On a division the number in favour of the Marquis of Nor- 
15. manby’s motion were 78 against 175. 

(Commons.) The debate on Ireland was resumed, in the course of 
which Mr. O’Conneil entered the House, and was hailed by the cheers of 
the opposition, the members on the ministerial benches preserving a pro- 
found silence. Another adjournment took place. 

(Commons.) In the resumed debate on Ireland, Lord 

Feb. Stanley said, that with the exception of that one point of the 

16. church, there was nothing he was not ready to concede, to 
secure perfect equality to his Roman Catholic fellow country- 
men, and to relieve them of every real grievance that pressed upon them, 
At the conclusion of his speech the debate was once more adjourned. 
(Commons.) Mr. John O’Connell, Sir C. Napier, Mr. 
Feb. 19, Macaulay, and Sir W. Follett, were the principal speakers in 
20, 21, the debate on Ireland, which was again adjourned ; and on the 
22, 23. following night the principal speakers were Mr. S. O’Brien, 
Mr. Gibson, Mr. Lascelles, and Sir T. Wilde. Another ad- 
journment took place, and on the ninth night of the debate the House 
divided. For Lord John Russell’s motion 225, against it 324. 
Feb, (Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor laid on the table a Bill to 

23. facilitate the transfer of real property. 

(Commons.) On going into Committee of Supply, Mr. S, 

Feb. Crawford moved the postponement of supplies until after 

26. Easter, to give time for a review, in committee, of the entire 

system of taxation, with a view to reduction, which was re- 

jected by 115to1l. Mr. S. Herbert then brought forward the Navy 

Estimates, and moved a vote of 36,000 seamen, 2,000 boys, and 10,500 
marines, 

(Commons.) Lord John Manners moved an address to the 

Feb. Crown, praying Her Majesty’s interference to procure the 

27. liberation of Don Carlos and his family. from their detention 

in France. Sir R. Peel stated that if Don Carlos would en- 

gage not to renew a civil war, he believed there would be no wish to 
detain him in France. The motion was withdrawn. 

(Commons.) The Earl of Lincoln brought in the Metro- 

Feb. politan Buildings Bill. Sir R. Peel stated that a commission 

29. of scientific men would be appointed to consider the best 

means of carrying out the recommendation of a select com- 

mittee of the House for the establishment of harbours of refuge. Colo- 

nel Rawdon made a motion censuring the Government for the late period 

of issuing the Clontarf Proclamation, which was rejected by 90 to 62. 

Lord Worsley brought in a Bill for facilitating the enclosure of com- 

mons and lands held in common. 

(Lorvs.) The Earl of Aberdeen took the opportunity of 

March stating that the English Missionaries in Otaheite had enjoyed 

1. every protection, and that they had not the slightest ground 

of complaint against the French Government. With regard 

to the acts of Admiral Dupetit Thouars they had been spontaneously 
disowned by the French Government. 

(Commons.) On the motion of going into Committee of Supply, Mr. 
T. Duncombe censured in strong terms the manner in which a member 
of the Government had procured the services of the reporters who had 
officially attended the Irish repeal meetings. Mr. Duncombe’s motion, 
which was for a production of accounts and statements relating to the 

transaction, was lost by 144 to 73. A motion by Mr. S. Crawford for 
_ postponing the Committee of Supply until a select committee had re- 
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ported on the petitions complaining that the House was not a fair repre- 
sentation of the people was negatiyed by 91 to 15. The House then 
went into Committee on the Navy Estimates. 

(Commons.) Mr. Gladstone moved and Mr. Labouchere se- 

March conded the new resolutions proposed to be adopted with re- 

4. ference to all future Railway Bills. In the discussion on the 

Army Estimates, Sir R. Peel denied having pledged himself to 

take off the income tax in three years. A motion by Mr. S. Crawford, 

condemnatory of the principle of a standing army, was lost by 87 to 8; 

and one by Mr. Williams for effecting a reduction of 20,0U0 men, was 
negatived es 114 to 12. 

In reply to Mr. Labouchere, Sir R. Peel said that he could 

March not hold out any hope of any reduction of duties by France in 

7. favour of this country, either as the result of actual stipulation 
or formal treaty.—Mr. Labouchere then brought forward his 
motion on the state of our commercial relations with Brazil, pointing to 
the fact that while the maximum rate which the Brazilians laid on our 
manufactures was only 15 per cent., we taxed their sugars 300 per cent., 
and their coffee 200 per cent.ad valorem. He concluded by moving 
an address to Her Majesty, praying for the adoption of measures calcu- 
lated to maintain and improve our commercial relations with the Brazils. 
Mr. Gladstone stated that the failure of recent negotiations was attri- 
butable to the unreasonable demands of Brazil, and he resisted the 
motion because it censured the Government, and demanded changes 
which involved the extension of the slave-trade. For the motion 132, 
against it 205. 

March (Lorps.) Inmoving the second reading of the Privy Coun- 
cil Biil, Lord Brougham adverted to the unsatisfactory state of 
the law respecting divorce. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought for- 
ward in Committee his plan for reducing the interest of 3} per cent. 
stock, involving a portion of the National Debt amounting to nearly 
250,000,000/. He proposed the establishment ofa 3} per cent, stock, and 
that the holders of 34 per cent. stock should receive a like amount in 
this new stock, on which interest would be guaranteed at 3} per cent. 
until 1854, and after that period 3 per cent. would be guaranteed for 
twenty years. The immediate saving would be 625,0004 per annum, 
and in 1854 the annual saving would amount to 1,250,000/. Mr. F. 
Baring approved of the plan, and the resolutions for carrying it into 
effect were agreed to. The House then went into committee on the 
Army and Ordnance estimates. : 
(Commons.) A discussion of some length took place on the 

March subject of duelling. Sir H. Hardinge said that an amendment 

- ll. had been made in the Articles of War with a view of repress- 

‘ing the practice; but it was remarked by some other speakers 
that the former regulations were sufficient for this purpose if they had 
been stringently acted upon. Mr. O’Connell brought in a Bill to amend 
the law relative to Roman Catholic charities and the tenure of lands for 
the purposes of Roman Catholic worship in Ireland. On the motion of 
Mr. Hume, a Select Committee was appointed on the tobacco-trade, 
with a view of devising means of checking smuggling. 

(Commons.) Mr. Cobden moved for a Select Committee to 

March inquire into the effects of protective duties upon the interests 

12. of the tenant farmers and farm labourers, which was opposed 

. on the part of the Government by Mr. Gladstone ; and on a 

division, the motion was negatived by 224 to 133. 
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March (Commons.) Lord Worsley’s Inclosure Bill was carried by 
13. 70 to 23. 
(Commons.) Mr. Turner moved aresolution condemnatory 

March of the practice of duelling, recommending that capital punish- 

14. ment for killing in a duel should be abolished, and that .the 
survivor should be liable for the debts of the deceased. Sir R. 
Peel preferred trusting to the present state of public opinion on the 
subject of duelling rather than to any legislative changes. An associa- 
tion of distinguished naval and military officers had been formed to dis- 
countenance duelling, and he would not run the risk of checking the 
experiment. 
(Commons.) The House went into committee on the Fac- 
March tories Bill. Lord Ashley moved an amendment, defining the 
15. word “ night,’’ to be from six in the evening to six in the 
morning, and the word “ meal-time,” to be two hours’ cessa- 
tion from labour, leaving ten hours as the period for work ; the regula- 
tion to commence in October, 1845, until which time the period of 
labour to be eleven hours. Sir J. Graham resisted the amendment, on 
the ground that it would be seriously detrimental to the commercial 
prosperity of the country ; and Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Ward depre- 
cated its effect in reducing wages. Lord Howick, though objecting 
to the principle of Parliament regulating the hours of labour, would 
vote for the amendment. The discussion was adjourned. 
(Lorps.) Lord Denman, adverting to the case ofa person 

March condemned to death in Louisiana for aiding a slave to make 

18. his escape, hoped that the expression of public feeling in 

England, and in Europe generally, would reach the United 

States in time to prevent the infliction of a punishment so utterly dispro- 
portioned to the alleged offence. 

(Commons.) The discussion of Lord Ashley’s proposed clause in the 
Factory Bill was resumed. Mr. Warburton said, that to set trade and 
commerce free would be a measure infinitely more rational than a Ten 
Hours’ Bill. Sir George Grey would vote for Lord Ashley’s Bill, leaving 
the subject of free trade for discussion at another opportunity. Sir J. 
Graham again opposed the amendment, which he asserted would reduce 
the returns on capital and involve a diminution of wages to the extent 
of 25 per cent. Mr. Labouchere showed that the regulation would 
affect that portion of our manufactures connected with the export trade, 
which had already to struggle with gigantic obstacles, and which rested 
on minute profits in order to maintain its place in the markets’ of the 
world. Sir R. Peel took the same view. He stated that 35,000,0007. 
out of our exports of last year, amounting to 44,000,000/, would be 
affected by the proposed reduction in the hours of labour. Lord John 
Russell would vote for Lord Ashley’s amendment, in the hope that a li- 
mitation of the hours of labour would compel us to resort to additional 
supplies of foreign corn in order to counteract the fall in wages. The 
House divided—for the amendment (ten hours) 179; for the original 
clause (twelve hours) 170. Sir J. Graham said there would be another 
opportunity ef re-considering the question, and the Government, could 
not, consistently with their duty, drop the Bill. 

(Commons.) Lord Ashley stated the nature of the clause 

March by which he proposed to carry out the vote of the previous 

19. night. No alteration was to'take place till October, 1844, after 
which the limitation would be to eleven hours for two years, 

and in October, 1846, the ten hours’ restriction would come into opera- 
tion. Sir J. Graham said that the Government were determined to 
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oppose this clause to the uttermost, and that nothing would induce them 
to deviate from the period of twelye hours originally fixed by their bill. 
Mr. Ricardo moved an address to Her Majesty deprecating commercial 
negotiations with foreign countries on the principles of reciprocity alone. 
Lord Howick characterized negotiations of this kind as laborious trifling, 
and said that it was punishing ourselves because other nations acted 
absurdly. Soon after the conclusion of Lord Howick’s speech, the 
House was counted out. 
(Commons.) Mr. Hawes called the attention of Govern- 
March ment to the extensive and harsh powers which the Masters 
21. and Servants’ Bill, brought in by Mr. W. Miles, gave to magis- 
. trates. Sir J. Graham said that he had understood that the 
Bill was to have extended to magistrates a power as concerned work 
done under contract, and he was not aware that other changes had been 
made. 

(Commons.) Mr. Ewart moved a resolution for repeal of those 
import duties which press on manufactures, on the interchange of com- 
merce between nations, on the consumption of the people, or which 
encourage smuggling; and that any temporary loss of revenue from these 
heads should be supplied bya tax on property, and not on the trade and 
industry of the country. The House was counted out while Mr. Ewart 
was speaking. 

(Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor explained the nature of the 
March Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, which differed from that of last year 
21. chiefly in not containing clauses abolishing the Diocesan Courts, 
though that had been one of the recommendations of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. The main objects of the present Bill were 
the union of the Court of Arches and the Prerogative Court, the aho- 
lition of the various Courts of Peculiars, the amalgamation of the Pro- 
vincial Courts of Canterbury and York, &c. Lord Cottenham regarded 
the Bill as full of imperfections, and in order to enable the Government 
to introduce a more perfect measure, he would move that it be read that 
day six months. The Bishop of London and Lord Brougham both 
expressed satisfaction with the proposed abolition of the Courts of 
Peculiars. The Bill was read a second time without a division. 
(Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Fac- 
March tory Bill. The great contest took place on the eighth clause, 
22. which provided that no young person or woman of any age 
should be employed daily ‘* more than hours,” and the 
Government proposed to fill up the blank with the word “twelve.” 
Lord Ashley proposed to substitute “ ten” for “twelve.” The Com- 
mittee first divided on the question that the blank in the clause be filled 
up with the word “ twelve” for the motion 183; against it 186, being 
a majority of 3 against Ministers and the twelve hours’ proposition, A 
division then took place on the motion that the blank be filled up with 
the word “ten :” for the motion 18]; against it 188; majority against 
Lord Ashley and the ten hours’ proposition, 7. As the Committee had 
decided neither as to ten or twelve hours, Sir J. Graham said he would 
take until Monday to decide upon the course he would adopt. 
(Commons.) Sir J. Graham explained to the House the in- 
March tentions of the Government in reference to the Factories Bill. 
_25. They could not consent to a compromise by substituting eleven 
instead of ten or twelve hours. Alluding to the views which 
had been taken by some as to the propriety of interfering with labour, 
he thought that the House might as well at once establish a minimum 
of wages, and not enter upon the complicated question of the maximum 
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of labour; and this, he observed, would be the commencement of a: 
‘ Jack Cade’ system of legislation. He proposed the Committee should 
be postponed until Friday, when he would move to rescind the order, 
and ask leave to bring in a new Bill. Lord Ashley consented to the 
postponement, and hoped that those who had hitherto voted with him 
would stand by him on that day. On the motion of Sir R. Peel a Select 
Committee was appointed to inquire into the law of controverted 
elections. 

(Lorps.) In Committee on the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, 

March Lord Cottenham moved that the clause retaining the Diocesan 

26. Courts be expunged. The Lord Chancellor defended the 

clause on the ground that the Bill was a good measure so far 

as it went, and left the question open to those who at any future time 

to endeavour to carry reform further. The clause was carried by: 
to 20. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hutt moved fora Committee of the whole House to 
consider the expediency of allowing corn to be imported from the British 
possessions in South Africa, India, and Australia, at the same duty as 
from Canada; and he argued that, from their greater distance, they had 
a stronger claim to be exempted from the disadvantages of the sliding 
scale. Mr. Gladstone opposed the motion, as having a tendency to 
produce, with more or less reason, an agricultural panic; and Lord 
Fd followed with the same plea. The motion was lost by 107 
to e 

(Commons.) Lord Ashley intimated that he would, on Friday, 
March withdraw his opposition to the rescinding of the order for pro- 
27. ceeding with the Factories Bill, on the express understanding 
that the Government would at once bring in their Bill. The 
Masters’ and Servants’ Bill was postponed till after Easter, and Lord 
Worsley’s Inclosure Bill to the 24th of April. 
(Commons.) Sir J. Graham moved to discharge the order 
March of the day for the Committee on the Factory Bill. Mr. B. 
29. Cochrane complained of Lord Ashley’s want of perseverance, 
' in which he was joined by Mr. T. Duncombe, who, by way 
of amendment, moved, as an addition to Sir J. Graham’s motion, a 
declaration intended to preserve the consistency of the House. Lord 
Ashley vindicated himself, and Lord Howick acquiesced in the course 
which Lord Ashley felt bound to take, but censured the proceedings of 
Government as disrespectful to the House; and Lord John Russell fol- 
lowed up this charge. Sir R. Peel appealed to the forms of the House, 
which jealously retained the privilege of reconsidering its decisions. 
The amendment was not pressed, and leave was given to bring in the 
new Bill. On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Ewart 
again moved the resolution condemning injudicious import duties, which 
he had brought forward on the 20th. Negatived by 88 to 24. 
Aprii (Commons.) Lord Eliot brought in Bills for regulating the 
' 1. parliamentary and municipal franchises in Ireland. 
(Lorps.) Lord Campbell laid a Bill on the table to enable 

April parties convicted, who may have moved proceedings by writ of 

2. error to the House of Lords, to give bail and be at large pending 
the final judgment on their case. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell drew attention to the state of our 
naval force in the Mediterranean, which he apprehended was about to 
be left at too low an amount; and Sir R. Peel, in reply, begged that he 
would leave the matter in the hands of the Government. Mr. Gladstone 
moved for a Committee of the whole House to consider the law relating 
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to Joint Stock Companies. The House afterwards adjourned for the 
Waster recess. 
April... (CeMMons,) The House. resumed its sittings this day. At 
2 the request of Mr. Wyse, Sir R. Peel consented to postpone for 
* some time the Irish Franchise and Registration Bill. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume brought under consideration the 

April freer admission of the public to Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, 

16. and other cathedral churches. Sir R. Peel was confirmed in 

his conviction that the sight of works of art had a good moral 

effect; and, as the deans and chapters had evinced a growing disposi- 

tion to concede the desired privilege, he hoped the motion would not 

be pressed. Sir A. L, Hay moved an address to Her Majesty praying 

her to confer some distinction on the surviving officers of the Peninsular 
army. The motion was eventually withdrawn. 

Aprit (LORDS) Lord Campbell brought in a Bill to enable actions 

ig. to be brought against British subjects residing abroad, the cause 
of action having arisen in this country. 

-(Commons.) Lord Ashley intimated the course which he should pursue 
in regard to the Government Factory Bill, which he would not oppose 
until the third reading, when he would propose clauses, the purport of 
which would be to reduce the factory hours to eleven, from October, 1844, 
the restriction to ten hours. being postponed for two years. Mr. M. Gibson 
moved an address to the queen, praying Her Majesty to devise some 
plan for collecting the statistics of agriculture. Mr. Gladstone stated 
that the Government were actually engaged in ascertaining to what 
extent it was practicable to carry such an object into effect, and hoped 
that Mr. Gibson would feel satisfied with these assurances and withdraw 
his motion, which he agreed to. 

(Commons.) On the motion for going into Committee of 

Aprit Supply, Mr. Hume said he should resist the additional vote of 

19, 2000/. to the House of Lords, in consequence of that House 
having refused to furnish any return of the manner. in which 
the 20,000/,. or 30,000/. per annum, voted by the Commons, was ex- 
pended; and Lord John Russell held out the same threat; but,,on Lord 
Stanley promising that information should be furnished, the vote was 
allowed to pass. A motion by Mr. Hume, to diminish the salary of the 
Bishop of New Zealand by 6004, was lost by 80 to 19: 
(Commons). ‘The House came to an arrangement to allow 
April the second reading of the Factories Bill without discussion. 
22. This having been settled, Mr. Roebuck said: he had a question 
to propose to Mr. Ferrand, and asked whether he had not 
accused a minister of the Crown (Sir J. Graham) of procuring a false 
report for the purpose of crushing a member of that House. After 
some indirect answers, Mr. Ferrand admitted that he had. Mr. Hume 
next put a question to Mr. Ferrand. He asked him if he had not 
accused Mr. Hogg, the member for Beverley, of having, as chairman of 
the Nottingham Election Committee, unseated Mr. Walter, with the 
corrupt idea of obliging Sir J. Graham? Sir J. Graham said that 
steps must be taken to bring the matter to an investigation; and this 
was indignantly demanded by Mr. Hogg. Lord John Russell observed 
that Mr. Ferrand must either prove something which could justify his 
allegation, or submit to the imputation of being a calumniator. The 
subject was then postponed till the next day, to allow Mr. Ferrand to 
collect his proofs and substantiate his charges. The second reading 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill was strongly opposed. Sir George 
Grey's amendment, that the Bill be read that day six months, was lost 
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by 158 to 89.—The County Courts Bill passed through Committee, 
pro forma, 
(Commons.) The Speaker called on Mr. Ferrand to explain 

April the charges he had brought forward against two members of 

23. the House. Mr. Ferrand commenced his vindication, but 
neither withdrew nor retracted his accusations; and, to the 
surprise of members on both sides, suddenly left the house. In accord- 
ance with the advice of the Speaker, Mr. Ferrand’s accusation and his 
admission of it was read at the table of the House, and the subject was 
then adjourned to the following day. 
(Commons.) No answer being returned to the call of the 

April Speaker for Mr. Ferrand, Sir R. Peel moved that the matter of 

24. dispute in which that gentleman was mixed up should be taken 
into consideration on Friday, when he should be required to 
attend in his place, which was carried. 

April (Lorps.) A Bill, entitled the Landlords’ and Tenants’ 

Compensation Bill, was read a second time by a majority of 
97 to 19. 

(Commons.) Sir R.Peel announced the recal, by the Court of Directors, 
of Lord Ellenborough, the Governor-General of India. The Speaker called 
upon Mr. Ferrand, who rose and denied the right of the House to act as a 
tribunal to judge him, and he refused to plead at its bar. The Speaker 
here intimated to Mr. Ferrand that, according to the usual practice. of 
the House, he ought to retire; he left his seat, and was followed by Sir 
J. Graham and Mr. Hogg. Sir R. Peel then moved resolutions em- 
bodying Mr. Ferrand’s charges against the two honourable members, 
and denouncing them: as false.and calumnious, and not affecting their 
character or honour in the slightest degree. Amendments were moved 
by Mr. T. Duncombe and Mr. F. French, but neither were seconded. 
Mr. French’s was to the effect that, as the charge of “ thimble-rigging,” 
which had been applied by Lord Stanley to his former colleagues, had 
been passed over, and also a charge of inciting to assassination by Sir 
R. Peel, against Mr. Cobden, it wa’ not expedient to take notice of the 
language of members in that House. Sir R. Peel’s resolutions wére then 
carried. On the order of the day for the Factory Bill going into com- 
mittee, Mr. T. Duncombe moved that it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, with a view of receiving evidence as to its effect on wages. 
Negatived by 157 to 53. A Select Committee was appointed on the 
motion of Mr. Aglionby to inquire into the proceedings of the New 
Zealand Company. 

. (Lorps.) In replying to a question by Lord Colchester, the 

April Duke of Wellington censured the conduct of the Board of 

29. Directors in recalling Lord Ellenborough from his post as 
Governor-General of India, against the remonstrance of the 
Government, and eulogized the fitness of Lord Ellenborough. Lord 
Campbell observed that the noble Duke’s censure, to say the least of it, 
was premature. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward the 
Budget. With the surplus income he proposed to equalize or repeal 
the duty on various articles. 

(Lorps.) Lord Cottenham moved the second reading of his 

April Bill for amending the relations of debtor and creditor. The 

30. objects of the Bill were to relieve debtors from imprisonment 
in any shape, and to remove the distinction between insolvency 

and bankruptcy. The punishment of debtors would be left to the 
ordinary tribunals; by which the contracting debts without a prospect 
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of paying them would be treated as a substantive offence for the con- 
sideration of a jury. The Lord Chancellor, Lords Denman, Brougham, 
and Campbell, severally expressed their approbation of the Bill. 

(Commons.) A motion by Mr. Fox Maule, for leave to bring in a Bill 
to regulate the administration of oaths in the universities of Scotland, 
was lost by 128 to 101. 

Ma (Commons.) The motion for going into committee on the 

| ¥Y Masters and Servants’ Bill was lost by 97 to 54, and the Bill 

* was therefore abandoned. 
(Lorps.) Lord Campbell’s Bill, permitting persons to be at 
May large pending inquiry into the legality of their sentence, came 
2. under consideration on the motion for the committal of the 
Bill. The Lord Chancellor said that it was a Bill brought in 
to serve a particular purpose (to protect Mr. O’Connell); and, as the 
Government had a comprehensive measure under consideration for the 
improvement of the law, which would embrace the objects contemplated 
by Lord Campbell’s Bill, he muved, as an amendment, that the Bill be 
considered in Committee that day six months, which was carried without 

a division. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the law relating to savings’ banks. 

(Lorps.) The Dissenters’ Chapels Bill went into Committee, 

*May and was opposed by the Bishop of London, who contended 

3. that it legalized the use of chapels for purposes entirely con- 

trary to that for which they were founded, by proposing that 

the application of the chapel for the last twenty years should be 

decisive as to the intention of the founder. Lords Brougham, Cotten- 

ham, and Campbell supported the Bill; and the Bishop of London, 

perceiving the feeling of the House against him, withdrew his amend- 
ment, which was for the committal of the Bill that day six months. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Factories Bill, Mr. Roebuck 
moved a resolution to the effect that no interference with the power of 
adult labourers in factories to make contracts respecting the hours for 
which they shall be employed be sanctioned by the House. Negatived 
by 282 to 76. 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel, in a speech which occupied about 

May three hours, explained his views on the subject of banking 

G. institutions and on the currency, and moved several resolutions 

embodying the plan of the Government for their future regula- 

tion. In Committee on the Factories Bill, Lord Ebrington moved the 

omission of the clause which interfered with the right of adult women ; 
but the original clause was carried by 161 to 22. 

(Lorps and Commons.) The subject of Lord Ellenborough’s 

May recal was brought forward by the Marquis of Normanby in 

7. one House, and by Mr. Hume in the other. Mr. Hume's 
motion for the official correspondence on the subject was lost 
by 197 to 21. 
May (Lorps.) The third reading of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill 
9. was carried by 44 to 9. 

(Commons.) Mr.Hume moved an address to Her Majesty,’ urging 
the expediency of abolishing the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
but subsequently withdrew his motion. The conduct of the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, when at the bar in 1820, was brought under notice, 
but the motion connected with it was negatived without a division. 

May Commons.) On the third reading of the Factories Bilt 

10. being moved, Lord Ashley moved the insertion of a clause 
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limiting the hours of labour of young women and children to eleven 
per day; and, after October, 1847, to ten. The debate was adjourned. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham moved the second reading of his 
May Bill for the consolidation of the criminal law, and entered into 
13. a most elaborate view of the present state of that branch of the 
law. The Lord Chancellor and Lords Denman and Campbell 
severally expressed their approbation of the general principles of the Bill ; 
and, at the suggestion of the Lord Chancellor, it was read a second time, 
with the understanding that it should then stand over until next session. 
(Commons.) The discussion of the Factory Bill was resumed. Lord 
Pollington said he was ready to sacrifice the corn laws if they rested on 
so weak a basis as the over-toil of the operatives. Mr. Labouchere, 
looking to the results of a Ten Hours’ Bill on trade and wages, dare 
not, with all his desire to see the corn laws put on a proper footing, 
support the one as a means to the other. Sir R. Peel, who had been 
taunted with interfering with labour by a Twelve Hours’ Bill, observed 
‘ that that was no justification for those who pushed interference farther. 
He estimated that a Ten Hours’ Bill would strike off 36,0002. a-week 
from the wages of the operative manufacturers; and this, he remarked, 
would be an enormous experiment; and, besides, he was afraid of 
foreign competition. He would abandon office rather than carry a 
measure 80 injurious to the welfare of the community. Lord John Rus- 
sell had changed his opinions on this question, and remarked, in favour 
of a Ten Hours’ Bill, that it was founded on considerations of what 
was due to health and morality, which were just as important as those 
relating to national wealth. To enable the manufacturer to meet foreign 
competition, they might abolish the tax on raw cotton; and there were 
the taxes on food besides, which he asked if they would maintain at the 
cost of overtaxing the powers and the Jabour of young persons. He 
would cheerfully vote for Lord Ashley's motion. On a division, the 
numbers were, for Lord Ashley's motion 159, against it 297; being a 
majority of 138. On the question that the Bill do pass, the numbers 
were, for the motion 136, against it 7. 
(Commons.) Mr, S. Crawford asked for leave to bring in a 
May Billi for extending the parliamentary suffrage, which was se- 
14, conded by Dr. Bowring ; immediately after whose speech the 
House divided ; and leave to bring in the Bill was refused by 
97 against 31. Mr. Watson brought under notice the enormous amount 
awarded as compensation to the six clerks, whose office had been 
abolished by 5 and 6 Vict., c. 103, and moved for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the matter, which was rejected by 84 to 68. A motion by 
Sir D. Norreys, for a Select Committee on the Acts for the relief of the 
poor (Ireland), was lost by 42 to 10. 
(Commons.) A motion by Sir C. Napier, for effecting re- 
May forms in the system of naval promotion, was negatived by 71 to 

16. 28. Mr. Gladstone proposed, in a Committee of the House, 

a new schedule of customs’ duties for the Isle of Man. 

M (Lorps.) The Bishop of Exeter brought in a Bill for the 
17, suppression of seduction and prostitution in the metropolis, 
* which was read a first time. 

(Commons.) A number of clauses in the Customs’ Duties Bill were 
agreed to, and the Stamp Duties Bill and Metropolitan Buildings Bill 
passed through Committee. 

(Lorps.) Lord Wharncliffe moved the second reading of the 

May Factories Bill. The Marquis of Normanby was in favour of 

. 20. greater limitation of the hours of labour, but he knew that any 
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attempt to alter the measure would be unavailing. Lord Brougham 
was opposed tm ¢ofo to all interference with labour. The Bill was then 
read a second time. : 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel introduced his measure respecting banking 
institutions and the currency, which he contended would secure our 
commerce from those extraordinary revulsions: to which it had been 
exposed from the state of the currency in past times. The regolutions 
which the Right Hon. Baronet moved were carried unanimously. 

(Lorps.) Lord Brougham laid on the table a Bill to amend 
21. the laws relating to imprisonment for debt. 

(Commons.) The House was counted out while Mr. P. Borthwick 

Was speaking on the operation of the Anatomy Act. - 
(Commons.) In reply to a question by Mr. Labouchere, the 
_ May Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that bonding-warehouses 
24. had been granted to Manchester as an experiment, and it was 
not at present intended to extend the privilege to other places. 


On the motion of Sir J. Graham, a Select Committee was appointed to — 


inquire into the management of the Gilbert Unions. The House ad- 
journed for the Whitsuntide holidays. 
(Commons.) Mr. Fitzroy Kelly obtained leave to introduce 
May a Bill to provide an appeal in criminal cases; and Mr. Hawes 
30. for a Bill for the voluntary establishment of county asylums 
for the relief of discharged prisoners. Mr. Roebuck brought 
the state of the Government in Canada under the consideration of the 
House, but did not make any distinct motion on the subject. 
(Comuons.) On going into Committee on the Ecclesiastical 
May Courts Bill, Mr. T. Duncombe moved that the jurisdiction of 
31. allecclesiastical tribunals be transferred to the civil courts, which 
was negatived by 115 to 70.—Sir George Grey next moved 
that the criminal jurisdiction exercised by the ecclesiastical courts and 
their jurisdiction in church-rates be abolished ; negatived by 62 to 44.— 
Several other amendments were proposed, all of which were negatived. 
June _(Lorpvs.) The third reading of the Factories Bill was passed, 
. 3. Lord Brougham again offering strong opposition to the measure. 
(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed the Govern- 
ment resolutions on the sugar duties, by which it was intended that 
foreign brown, muscovado, or clayed sugar, the produce of free labour, 
should be admitted after 10th November, 1844, at a duty of 34s. the 
ewt., the country from which it was imported being first certified by 
Her Majesty in Council as entitled to the privilege. Lord John Russell 
moved as an amendment, that a duty of 34s. the cwt. should admit all 
foreign sugars, whether free or slave-grown. For the Government 
resolutions 197, against them 128. 
June (CoMMons.) A motion by Lord H. Vane to consider the 
4 expediency of repealing the export duty on coal was negatived 
by 110 to 74. 
June  (Lorps.) The Bill for inclosing Hampstead Heath was 
6. thrown out by 31 to 20. ‘ 
_(Commons.) There was a division: on the second reading of the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, which was carried by 307 to 117. 
June , (Commons.) Several divisions took place on the Lord 
7, ‘Advocates’ Bill for dividing large and populous. parishes 
* (Scotland), but the opposed clauses were carried. 
I (Commons.) Mr. Ewart moved a resolution in favour of 
10 the equalization of the duty on all sugars, whether slave-grown 
* or free, which, on a division, was supported by 56 against 259. 
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June , (uoRDS.) The second reading of the Bill for repealing the 
11, Act which united the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor was 
* carried in opposition to the Government by 49 to 37. 

(Commons.) A motion, by Mr. P. Borthwick, for inquiry into the 

operation of the Anatomy Act was negatived by 49'to 10. Mr. Ward 

then moved for a Committee of the whole House upon the present 

state of the temporalities of the Irish Church. After a debate of some 
length, the discussion was adjourned. 

(Commons.) In reply to Mr. M. Gibson, who called atten- 

June tion to the alarming increase of incendiarism in Suffolk, Nor- 


12. folk, and parts of Essex, Sir J. Graham stated that the. 


Government were not unmindful of the circumstance, and he 
affirmed that the peasantry were not implicated. The debate on Mr. 
Ward’s motion respecting the Irish Church was resumed, and on a 
division, was negatived by 274 to 179. 

(Lorps.) Lord Monteagle moved for the appointment of a 

June Select Committee to consider the effect produced by protecting 

13. duties on the foreign commerce, the home industry, the re- 

venue, and the general prosperity of the British Empire. The 

speech was opposed by Lord Dalhousie, the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade. The motion was negatived bya majority of 109. 

(Commons.) On the second reading of the Bank Charter Bill, Mr. 
Hawes proposed a resolution, implying that no sufficient evidence had 
been laid before the House to justify the interference of the Legislature 
with the circulation of the banks of issue. Negatived by 185 to 30. 

(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe presented a petition from 

June W. Lovett, W. J. Linton, Joseph Mazzini, and others, com- 

14, plaining of the opening and detention of their letters at the 

Post-office, and he asked if this had been done by the authority 
of the Secretary of State. Sir J. Graham stated that a statute of Anne 
invested him with the power to issue warrants to detain letters, and he 
had issued a warrant with respect to the letters of one of the petitioners, 
but it was not then in force. He declined entering into further expla- 
nation. Mr. Duncombe postponed the further consideration of the 
matter to the first Supply night. The House then went into Committee 
on the Sugar Duties Bill, and Mr. P. Miles moved’ that the duty on 
British plantation sugar be reduced to 20s. per cwt., foreign free-grown 
brown, or clayed, to 30s., and white clayed to 34s. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer strongly opposed the motion. Ona division the numbers 
were, for Mr. Miles’ amendment 241, against it 221, being a majority of 
20 against the plan of the Government. The further discussion of the 
Bill was adjourned. 

(Lorps.) A motion by the Earl of Radnor for information 
relative to the practice of opening letters at the Post-office was 
negatived without. a division. 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel, in moving that the House should go into 
Committee on the Sugar Duties Bill, entered: into statements rendered 
necessary by the position in which the Government was placed. by the 
vote of Friday (June 14th), and which was the result of the combination 
of a portion of the supporters of the Government. with their political’ op- 
ponents. He would give the House the opportunity. of reconsidering 
its vote, and intimated that important consequences might be:the result 
of their decision. Lord John Russell and others deprecated the House 
being called upon to rescind its deliberate vote ; and this had been done 
twice within a month. Mr. Miles then proposed a duty of 20s. per 
cwt. on colonial sugar, and Sir R. Peel proposed, as before, a duty of 
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24s. On a division the numbers were, against Mr. Miles’s proposal 
255, for it 233. The blank was then filled up with the 24s. proposed 
by Ministers, and the House adjourned. 

(Commons.) Mr. 8. O’Brien’s Vestry Bill, the principle of 

June which had obtained the assent of the Government, was the 

19, object of a good deal of skirmishing. A motion to postpone 

the Bill going into Committee that day six months was lost by 

only 87 to 73, and this was followed by an attempt to adjourn the House, 

which was resisted by 83 to 75; and then a proposal was made to ad- 

journ the debate. Ultimately the House adjourned on the motion of 
Mr. O’Brien. 

June | (Commons.) The various clauses of the Sugar Duties Bill 

20. occupied the attention of the House. 

(Lorps.) Lord Brougham moved that the Bankruptcy and 

June Insolvent Laws Amendment Bill be reported, and havin 

,21. pointed out the provisions in which it differed from Lord Cot- 

tenham’s Bill, he considered that it was better entitled to the 
support of the House. The Lord Chancellor suggested that it should be 
left to a Select Committee to decide which was the preferable Bill; but 
to this proposal Lord Cottenham objected. On a division, the third 
reading was negatived by 28 to 4; and the Bill was ordered to be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 

(Commons.) In answer to Mr. Shiel, Sir R. Peel said the Govern- 
ment gave a cordial support to the system of national education in 
Ireland, and certainly never contemplated that the opponents of that 
system should receive the peculiar patronage of the Irish Government. 
In Committee on the Sugar Duties Bill there was a division on Mr. 
Ewart’s motion for equal duties on free and slave-grown sugar, which 
was lost by 183 to 65. 

(Commons.) The practice of opening letters at the Post-office 

June again occupied attention, and Sir J. Graham still refused ex- 

24. planation. Several members alluded more particularly to the 

bad faith of violating, at the instance of a foreign government, 
the correspondence of an exile (Mr. Mazzini), thus compromising the 
honour of the country. The Committee of Inquiry which Mr. T. 
Duncombe had moved for was refused by 206 to 162. On the motion 
for going into Committee on the Bank Charter Bill, an amendment 
which was proposed by Mr. Muntz for postponing the Committee to 
that day six months was negatived by 205 to 18, 
(Lorvs.) The Earl of Radnor moved for a copy of the 

June warrant authorising the breaking open of letters sent through 

23. the Post-office, and the Duke of Wellington opposed the motion. 

Lord Denman considered that it was imperative to inquire into 
the nature of a power so odious, and several other noble lords severely 
condemned the practice. Lord Radnor promised to renew his motion 
in another shape. 

(Commons.) Mr. Villiers brought forward, in a series of resolutions, 
his motion for the repeal of the Corn Laws. The main resolution was, 
That it is expedient to repeal forthwith the Act 5 and 6 Vict., c. 14. 
Mr. Eerrand moved an amendment declaratory of machinery being the 
cause of distress, and protection and encouragement to native industry 
its cure. .Mr. Gladstone met the motion of Mr. Villiers with a direct 
negative. Lord John Russel! wished that a compromise could be effected. 
He apprehended that a sudden repeal of the Corn Laws would affect the 
employment of capital in agriculture, and that a greater importation 
would take place than was consistent with the profits of the importing 
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merchant or the security of the home cultivator. Lord Howick, seeing 
that the question was now between the existing law and total repeal, felt 
it to be his duty to support repeal. The debate was adjourned. 

Guess (Commons.) After a debate of considerable length, the House 

26 divided on Mr. Villiers’s motion on the Corn Laws: for the 
* motion 124, against it 328, 

Fuss (Commons.) The Sugar Duties Bill was read a third time 
97, and passed, and the House then went into Committee on the 
* Bank Charter Bill. 
Jane (Lorps). The Earl of Winchelsea recommended the esta- 
28 blishment of public granaries as a means of keeping the price 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel announced that the Irish Registration Bill 
would not be proceeded with this session. The Dissenters’ Chapels Bill 
passed the third reading, by 201 to 81. 

(Lorps.) On Earl Powis moving the third reading of the 

; July Bill for repealing the union of the Sees of Bangor and St. 

1. Asaph, the Duke of Wellington intimated that the Government 

were not disposed to grant the assent of the Crown to the 

measure. A Committee was appointed to search for precedents as to the 
practice in the case of a Bill under these circumstances. 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel stated the measures which the Government 
proposed to carry this session. Amongst the dropped Bills was the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, the Irish Registration and Franchise Bill, with 
its companion the Municipal Corporations Bill; and the fate of the 
County Courts Bill was made dependent upon another measure then in 
the House of Lords. It was at first resolved that the Irish Registration 
Bill should be read a second time, and that its corollary Bill should go 
into Committee pro formd ; but this course was abandoned, as many of 
the Irish members refused to discuss the measure. . 

(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe moved for a Select Committee 

July to inquire into the duties and employments of the persons em- 

2. ployed in the secret or inner department of the General Post- 
office. Sir J.Graham was now anxious for inquiry, but moved an 
amendment requiring that the proceedings of the Committee should be 
secret. He proposed that the Committee should consist of nine persons, 
none of whom were to be connected with office, and five to be selected from 
the Opposition. Both the accuser (Mr. T. Duncombe) and the accused 
were not to be members of this Committee. The amendment was agreed 
to. A division took place on a motion for substituting Mr. Duncombe’s 

hame as a member of the Committee, which was lost by 128 to 52. 
(Commons.) In consequence of the small number of mem- 
_ July bers on the Ministerial side, a motion of Mr. Serjeant Murphy's 
3. was carried without a division for a Committee of the House 
to take into consideration the expediency of abolishing the pay- 

ment of ministers’ money in ccrporate towns in Ireland. 

(Lorps.) On the motion of the Earl of Radnor, a Committee 

July was appointed to inquire into the law and practice respecting 

5. the opening of letters in the General Post-office, the Duke of 
Wellington now freely admitting the necessity of inquiry. - 

(Commons.) The Bank Charter Bill was passed. ‘The House then 
went into Committee on the Poor Law Bill, which led to some smart dis- 
cussions in connection with various amendments, which were all rejected. 

(Lorvs.) The Bank Charter Bill was read a first time. The 

July third reading of the Law of Libel Bill was moved by Lord 

_ 6. Campbell, opposed by the Lord Chancellor and Lord Denman, 
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and supported by Lord Brougham. Lord Denman thought that the 
subject had not yet been sufficieytly considered ; and in regard to private 
libels, the Bill afforded to defendants, under the guise of pleading the 
truth, a license which might be abused to an alarming extent. The 
Bill was rejected by 33 to 3. 


(Commons.) Nineteen clauses of the Poor Law Bill were gone 
through in Committee. 
(Commons.) Mr. Gladstone explained the views of the Go- 
July vernment in reference to the railway system, and moved the 
8. second reading of the Railways Bill. Several members com- 
plained of the late period of the session at which this important 
measure was brought forward, and after two motions for adjournment, 
on one of which a division took place, the adjournment was agreed to. 
July (Lorns.) The Bishop of Exeter withdrew his Brothels Sup- 
g, pression Bill on an indirect assurance from the Duke of Wel- 
lington that the Government would attend to the subject. 
_ (Commons.) A motion by Mr. Christie for inquiry into the Danish 
Claims was rejected by a majority of four only, 72 to 68. The House 
was counted out while Mr. Hume was speaking on a motion for the 
reform of the Royai Academy. 
(Commons.) Mr. Cowper's Bill for Promoting Allotments was 
10, read a second time ; Sir J. Graham, though seeing many things 
* to object to in the measure, declining at present to press them. 
July (Lorns.) Lord Powis withdrew his Bill for preventing the 
ll union of the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph on account of the 
* assent of the Crown having been withheld. 
(Commons.) A division took place on the Government Railways Bill, 
and the second reading was carried by 186 to 98. 
(Lorvs.) On going into Committee on the Bank Charter 
July Bill, Lord Ashburton doubted whether the Government would 
12. find the measure so beneficial as was anticipated,.and regretted 
; that a mixed standard of gold and silver had not been adopted. 
The Bill went through Committee. 
(Commons.) The House proceeded in Committee with the Poor Law 
Bill. All the amendments proposed were negatived. 
(Commons.) ‘The House was to have proceeded this day 
July (Saturday) with the Railways Bill, but it was postponed iu 
13. consequence of Mr. Gladstone being in communication with 
the directors of the principal railways; and the Poor Law 
Bill was therefore substituted. A discussion of several hours took place 
on the 36th clause, relating to district Union schools, which was the 
only one carried. 
(Lorvs.) On the amendments of the Commons to the Dis- 
July senters’ Chapels Bill being proposed, the Bishop of London 
15. moved that they be taken into consideration that day three 
months. The Bishops of Durham and Norwich spoke in favour 
of the measure; as also did the Lord Chancellor and Lords Brougham 
and Cottenham. ‘The amendments were then agreed to by 202 to 161. 
(Commons.) Mr. Wyse moved fora Select Committee to inquire into 
the facts connected with the formation of the special jury in the case of 
O’Connell and others ; negatived by 91 to 73.—Sir R. Peel asked leave 
to bring in a Bill for the amendment of the Church Endowment Act of 
last session. 
(Commons.) Lord Palmerston, in moving for some returns, 
July brought under the consideration of the House the state of the 
. 16. Slave Trade, and:complained that since the accession of the pre- 
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sent Government this country had not maintained its former attitude with 
regard to that traffic. On the motion of Mr. Hume aSelect Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the past and present state of our tidal harbours. 
(Commons.) The House met at noon, and went into Com- 
July mittee on the Poor Law Amendment Bill. The Metropolitan 
17. Buildings Bill passed rapidly through Committee. Two divi- 
sions took place upon it, on the first of which only 40 members. 
voted, and on the second only 39. 
(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe complained of the manner 
July in which he had been treated in reference to the Post-office 
18. Espionage Committee, and moved that he might be allowed to 
be present at the examination of his witnesses, pledging himself 
to the same secrecy as the members of the Committee; for the motion 
51, against it 141. In Committee on the Poor Law Amendment Bill, 
Mr. Burroughs successfully carried an amendment empowering Guardians 
to grant relief to widows in the Union to which they become chargeable 
without regard to their place of settlement. 
(Commons.) A number of Bills were advanced a stage. On 
July the order of the day for going into a Committee of Supply, Mr. 
19. Ewart pressed on the attention of the Government the necessity 
of forming public libraries in the metropolis and in large towns. 
Mr. M. Gibson then moved an Address to the Crown for a Committee 
to inquire into the causes of incendiarism in the counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Cambridge, and into the general condition of the rural po- 
pulation of those districts. Sir J. Graham feared that such a course 
would but increase the evil, and resisted the motion, which was nega- 
tived by 130 to 41. In reference to Mr. Wyse’s motion for an additional 
grant to Maynooth, Sir R. Peel said that at present he would not go 
further than to state that it was intended to increase the education grant 
from 50,000/. to 75,000/., and he trusted that next session a plan would 
be devised which would place the institution on a more liberal footing. 
Mr. Shiel and Lord John Manners each expressed their gratification at 
this announcement. The votes of 40,000/. for education in Great Bri- 
tain, and 72,000/. for the purposes of education in Ireland were agreed 
to. On the vote for Maynooth the Committee divided on the motion 
of Mr. Plumptre, but it was agreed to by 87 to 30. 
(Commons.) The Joint Stock Banks Bill and the Railways 
July Bill were considered in Committee. Mr. Thornely proposed 
22. an amendment in the latter Bill,. requiring that Companies 
which ran first and second class trains on a Sunday should be 
obliged to run third-class trains also, which was carried, in opposition to 
Mr. Gladstone, by 73 to 41. A motion by Mr. Shiel on the subject of 
French interests in Africa, censuring the tameness with which the pre- 
sent Government had submitted to the proceedings of France in that 
quarter, was negatived without a division. 
(Commons.) Lord Ashley moved an Address to the Crown 
July respecting the inadequacy of the existing means for the: due care 
23. of lunatics, but withdrew his motion on the understanding that 
the Government was prepared to take up the question. Dr. 
Bowring moved a resolution in favour of further relaxation of the Qua- 
rantine Laws, which was agreed to. 
(Commons.) Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, at the request of Sir J. 
July Graham, postponed till next session his Criminal Appeal Bill. 
24. On bringing up the report on the Poor Law Amendment Bill, 
Mr. P. Borthwick moved certain amendments, the effect of 
which would be, as Mr. Hawes observed, to open the door to the evils 
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of the old Poor Law. The motion was negatived by 95 to 32. A 
clause proposed by Mr. S. O’Brien, rendering it imperative to appoint 
clergymen of the Established Church as chaplains to the workhouses, 
was rejected by 82 to 19. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Aberdeen explained the plan of 
- July blockade which is intended to replace the system of cruising 
+ 25. forthe suppression of the Slave Trade. Lord Cottenham en- 
tered into a history of the Insolvent Debtors Bill which he had 
introduced, and of the rival Bills with which it had been amalgamated 
by a Select Committee, and insisted upon the insufficiency of the measure 
now before the House. Lord Brougham justified his Bill, and found 
fault with Lord Cottenham’s. me 
Jul (Lorps.) The second reading of the Metropolitan Buildings 
pal Bill was opposed by Lords Cottenham and Campbell on account 

* of the late period of the session, but was carried by 30 to 8. 

(Commons.) Sir J. Graham moved the second reading of the Irish 
Charities Bill, which he explained was to remedy the defects of an Act 
of 40 Geo. III., under which bequests and endowments for religious uses 
in Ireland were managed by a Board of Protestants, chiefly dignitaries 
of the Established Church. 

(Lorvs.) The Lord Chancellor explained, in reference to 

July Lord Beaumont’s Bill respecting Roman Catholic penalties, 

30. that the Government were desirous of passing a more compre- 
hensive measure, but as the author of the Bill was unwilling to 
postpone it he (the Lord Chancellor) had gone through it, and it now 
comprehended only those obsolete statutes the repeal of which no man 
of common sense could object to. The Bishop of London moved that 
the report be read that day three months, especially on the ground that 
the Bishops had not had time to consider the measure ; but the motion 
was negatived without a division. 

(Commons.) A Bill for the embankment of the Middlesex side of the 
Thames from Blackfriars to Westminster Bridge was brought in by the 
Earl of Lincoln with the view of its being circulated during the recess. 
The affair of Mr. Pritchard, late British Consul at Otaheite, who had 
been arrested by the French authorities, was brought under notice by Sir 
C. Napier. Sir R. Peel in reply acknowledged that a gross outrage, ac- 
companied by a great indignity, had been committed, but communica- 
tions having been promptly made to the French government on this 
subject, he apprehended that it would at once make such a reparation 
as we had a right to expect. Lord Ingestrie moved for the correspond- 
ence which had taken place between Mr. Warner and the Government. 
Sir R. Peel in reply showed that both the late and the present Govern- 
ment were amply vindicated from having treated Mr. Warner's proposals 
with neglect. 

A (Lorps.) The Earl of Aberdeen gave some explanation of 
“—" the late outrage by the French at Otaheite, which he described 
* as being of so flagrant a character as to be almost incredible. 

(Commons.) Sir J. Graham introduced several alterations in the 
Trish Charities Bill, one of which was the designation of the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops by their episcopal style, though without recognizing 
them as bishops of any specific see. Mr. D. Browne moved that the 
nomination of two or more Roman Catholic bishops to the Board should 
be compulsory, but Sir R. Peel objected, stating, that there was every 
wish on the part of the Government to nominate such bishops. The 
amendment was defeated by 36 to 14. The second reading of the 
Debtors’ and Creditors’ Bill was moved by the Solicitor-General. 
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August (Commons.) The House was occupied in Committee for 
2. several hours with the Insolvent Debtors’ Bill. 
(Lorps.) Lord Wharncliffe suggested a modification of an 
August amendment proposed by the Bishop of London in the Railways 
5. Bill. The clause in its qualified shape required that when first 
and second class trains are run on a Sunday, they shall be ac- 
companied by third-class carriages, at least once each way, and in this 
form it passed. The Earl of Minto called attention to the insufficient 
state of our naval force, and then the Poor Law Amendment Bill went 
into Committee pro formd. - 

(Commons.) Mr. Gladstone asked leave to bring in three Bills, to 
be circulated during the recess. 

(Lorps.) An address of congratulation to Her Majesty, 
August on the birth of a prince, moved by the Duke of Wellington 
6. and seconded by Lord Melbourne, was carried unanimously.— 
The Bishop of Exeter moved the commitment of the Poor Law. 

Bill that day six months, which was negatived by 17 to 1. 

(Commons.) An address of congratulation to Her Majesty on the 
birth of a prince was carried by acclamation.. Some routine business 
was transacted, and the House rose early. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston attacked the temporising 
August policy of the’ Government, which was entailing difficulties far 
7. more serious than those which were evaded for the present by 
unworthy concessions. Sir R. Peel in reply, insisted that the 
name and honour of the British Government never stood higher. The 
Insolvent Debtors Bill was read a third time and passed. Sir J.Graham. 
brought in his Medical Reform Bill for the purpose of having it circu- 
lated during the recess. , 
(Commons.) The House sat two or three hours with about. 
August five or six members present, in order to hold conferences with 
8. the Lords on amendments to various Bills. Sir J. Graham 
brought in a Bill for the alteration of the Law of Settlement. 
August 9. (Lorvs.) The House adjourned to the 2d of September. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell took a review of the labours of the 
session, and the position of the Government. Sir R. Peel replied, ad- 
mitting the excellent spirit of the noble lord’s animadversions. Both 
Lord J. Russell and Sir R. Peel considered the long protraction of the 
Parliamentary session as an evil. The House adjourned to Sept. 5. 

Parliament was this day prorogued by commission. In the. 

Sept. Commons a discussion took place on the decision of the House 

5. of Lords on the Writ of Error in the case of Mr. O’Connell and 
others, but was interrupted by the Members being summoned 
to hear the speech proroguing Parliament. 

The results of the protracted session were adverted to in this address, 
as being calculated “ to improve the administration of the law and to 
promote the public welfare.’ The Bank Charter Act was spoken of 
as tending ‘* to place the pecuniary transactions of the country upon a 
sounder basis without imposing any inconvenient restrictions on ‘com- 
mercial credit.”” The negotiations with the Government of the King 
of the French on recent untoward circumstances, calculated to interrupt 
the friendly relations of this country. with France, had been conducted 
in a spirit of justice and moderation so as happily to avert this danger ; 
and lastly, the improved state of trade and manufactures, and the 
prospects of an abundant harvest, were introduced as subjects for con- 
gratulation, 
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XI.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT, 1844. 
(7 and 8 Victorie.) 

I. Numerical Abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the Session 
1844 

Petitions presented to the Commons and Bills brought from the Lords 210 
Bills read a first time . 193 
Bills read a second time ; ° 4181 
Bills read a thir d time 163 
Bills which received the Royal Assent ° . 161 
The number of Bills was 16 more than in 1843, and the cnber which 

received the Royal Assent was 10 more. 


II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years :— 


1835.| 1836.| 1837.) 1838./ 1839.) 1840. 


11} 12} 21 15 
ll] 6 14 


of } 45; 41 


67| 63 


17| 14 
Private 42; 51 


Total . 193 | 192/152) 171 


Average number of Private Bills passed annually from 1835 to 1839 
inclusive, 173; and from 1840 to 1844 inclusive, 169. 


III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1844:— 
I. AGRICULTURE 


Petitions. Passed. 


1. Inclosures 
2. Drainage . ° 


we 
= 1 


II, Companigs :— 


1. Durham County Coal Company . 

2. Northern Coal Mining Company . 

3. New British Iron Company ° 

4. Globe Insurance 

5. Mariners and General Life Assurance ‘ 

6. European Life Insurance and Annuity Co. 

7. British Iron Company 

8. London Gas Light Company . . 

9. Cwm Celyn, and Blaina Iron Company . 
10. Gaspé (Canta) Fishery and Min- 

ing Com ° 

11. General Com 
12. Labouring am Carriage Company 
13. Reversionary Interest Society ‘ 


| | 
wl Cc mel orés 


| 


Head 
Bills Passed. 1941.| 1842.| 1843.| 1944. 
| Agriculture. . 25| 12] 15! 11 
| Companies . 10| 10} 5] 10 
42] 46| 44) 34] 49] 26 
46| 49| 59| 48) 50) 42] 51 
Wig 8| 8| 10] 13! 18] 12] 16 
33| 43| 43] 36] 47| 28| 47 
| 187 176 |171 151| 161 
i 
at 
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III. ImpROVEMENT oF Towns AND Districts :-— 


Petitions. Passed. 
1. General Improvements ° 15 


2. Bridges, Hospital, and Cemetery 
4. Water 


5. Municipal Regulation 


IV. Internat CoMMUNICATION :— 
1. Roads. 
2. Railways . 


V. Navigation, &c. 


1. Harbours, Piers, &c. . 
2. Rivers . 
3. Canals . 

4. Ferry 


5. Fishery. 


16 
VI. Private REGULATION . ‘ 47 


Totals 161 


I. AGRicuLTuRE.—The eight acts under the head of Inclosures relate 
to—1, Thetford, a hamlet in the parish of Streatham, Isle of Ely ; aud there 
e 1 nore respecting drainage and embankment which are not confined 


ar 

to Thetford ; 2, Ramsey, Hunts; 3, Bury, Hunts; 4, Haltwhistle, Northum- 
berland ; 5, two lordships or manors in the parish of Knighton, Radnorshire; 
6, Brandes Burton, Yorkshire; 7, Bleddfa and Llangunllo, Radnorshire; 


8, county of the town of Nottingham. The three Drainage Acts are— 


1, for improving the drainage and navigation of the middle level of the 
Fens; 2, for amending acts relating to drainage of low grounds at Laken- 
heath and Brandon, Suffolk ; and the 3rd is also for amending former acts 
relative to the drainage and preservation of marsh-lands in Kent and Sussex, 
drained by the Rother and channel of Appledore. 

II, Companies.—The titles of the Companies to which this class of acts 
relates, are given in the preceding summary. 

III, IMPROVEMENT oF Towns anp Districts.—Five of these acts are 
for general improvements in the following places:—1, town of Manchester ; 


2, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, and the establishment of a market is provided 


for; 3, Rochdale, and its environs, Lancashire; 4, town and borough of 
Swansea, Glamorganshire; 5, Wells, Norfolk; 6, Coventry, and the act 
provides for the establishment of a cemetery and a residence for the judges 
during the assizes; 7, Southampton; 8, Canterbury; 9, town of Salford ; 
10, town of Nottingham, and amends an act respecting a canal within the 
said town; 11, Southampton, this second act being for extending rights of 
common and of recreation to marsh and other common lands within the 
boundary of the town and county of the town. 

There is one act for repairing and maintaining a bridge, at Ayr; and one 


for enabling the officers of the Manchester Royal Infirmary to erect a new 


Lunatic Asylum. 
The acts relating to Gas Companies or Works are none of them for lighting 
any place for the first time. Two are for uniting Companies already esta- 
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blished at York and at Sheffield; and the other three are for more effectually 
lighting the towns of Liverpool, Rochdale, and Paisley. Only one act 
relates to the supply of water, and this is for the city of Coventry. 

The acts coming under the head of Municipal Regulations, seven in 
number, are as follows :—1, for the good government and police regulation 
of the town of Manchester; 2, for the division of the parish and vicarage 
of Leeds into several parishes and vicarages; 3, for establishing a market at 
Glossop, Derbyshire ; 4, for better protection from fire at Liverpool, amend- 
ing a former act; 5, relates to market dues in Edinburgh; 6, to the Edin- 
burgh Charity Workhouse ; and 7 remedies defects in the apportionment of 
rent-charge in lieu of tithes at Necton, Norfolk. 


IV. Internat CommunicaTion.—The number of acts relating to- roads 
was never before so small, being only three; while there were forty-eight 
bills passed relating to railways, the greater part of them being for new lines, 
branches, or extensions of existing lines, The three road acts are—l, for 
maintaining, &c. the road from Flint Lane to Holmfirth; and thence to the 
Huddersfield and Woodhead turnpike-road; and for making and maintain- 
ing a new line of road from the said road at Bents; 2, for making and 
maintaining a turnpike-road from Sidmouth to Collumpton, and also to or 
near to Hele Mill; 3, is an act for more effectually repairing the road from 
Market Harborough to Coventry. : 

Railways.— An act for making a railway from Norwich to Brandon, with 
a branch to Thetford. ; 

An act for making a railway from Colchester to Ipswich. 

An act for making a railway from Rampside and Barrow to Dalton, 
Lindale, and Kirkby Ireleth, in the county palatine of Lancaster, to Le 
called the Furness Railway. 

An act to enable the South-eastern Railway Company to make a railway 
from the said South-eastern Railway, near Ashford, to the city of Canterbury 
and the towns of Ramsgate and Margate, and to join the Canterbury and 
Whitstable Railway. 

An act for making a railway from the London and Croydon Railway, at 
Croydon, to Epsom. 

_ An act to continue and extend the powers of the London and Croydon 
Railway Company. 

An act for making a railway from the London and Brighton Railway to 
Lewes and Hastings, with a branch therefrom, all in the county of Sussex. 

An act for making a railway from the Shoreham branch of the London 
and Brighton Railway to Chichester. 

An act to make a branch railway from the London and South-western 
Railway to Salisbury. 

An act for making a railway from the London and South-western Railway 
to Guildford, in the county of Surrey. 

An act for making a junction railway from the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, at Stratford, in the county of Essex, to the river Thames, with a 
branch railway therefrom ; and for constructing a pier in the river Thames. 

An act to amend the acts relating to the London and South-western 
Railway, and to authorize an extension of the said railway and other works 
at or near the Nine Elms station. 

_ An act for making a railway from the city of Edinburgh to the town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, with a branch to the town of Haddington. 

An act for making a railway from Chester to Holyhead. 

An act for making a railway from Exeter to Plymouth, to be called the 
South Devon Railway. 


An act for making a railway from Leeds to Bradford, with a branch to the 
North Midland Railway. 
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“~ An act for making a railway from the town of Blackburn to the North 
Union Railway, in the township of Farrington, near Preston, all in the 
county of Lancaster. 

An act for making a railway from the river Dee, in the county of the city 
of Chester, to Wrexham, in the county of Denbigh, to be called the North 
Wales Mineral Railway. 

An act for making a railway from the Lancaster and Preston Junction 
Railway, at Lancaster, to or near to the city of Carlisle. 

An act for making a railway from the Manchester and Leeds Railway to 
the towns of Ashton-under-Lyne and Staly Bridge. 

An act for making a railway from the Manchester and Bolton Railway, 
in the parish of Eccles, to the parish of Whalley, all in the county palatine 
of Lancaster, to be called the Manchester, Bury, and Rossendale Railway. 

An act to enable the Eastern Counties Railway Company to make a 
railway from the Northern and Eastern Railway, at Newport, by Cambridge, 
to Ely, and from thence eastward to Brandon, and westward to Peter- 
borough. 

An act for enabling the York and North Midland Railway Company to 
make a railway from York to Scarborough, with a branch to Pickering. 

An act for making a railway from the town and pert of Whitehaven to 
the town and port of Maryport, in the county of Cumberland. 

An act for making a railway to connect the Edinburgh and Glasgow and 
Slamanann railways. 

_ An act for making and maintaining a railway from the city of Dublin to 
the town of Cashel, with a branch to the town of Carlow. ° 

-An act for making a railway from Mellorn, in the parish of Minster, to 
Black Rock, in the parish of Saint Michael, in Saint Minver Lowlands, in 
the county of Cornwall. 

»An act to enable the Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester 
Railway Company to make a branch railway to Ashton-under-Lyne and 
Staly Bridge: and to alter and enlarge the powers of the said Company. 

An act for enabling the Manchester and Birmingham Railway Com 


to vary the line of their branch railway to Macclesfield, and to make another 


branch therefrom ; and for amending the former acts relating to the said 
Company. 

Aun act to authorise an extension of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, 
and to amend and enlarge the provisions of the acts relating to such rail- 
way. 

An act to extend the line of the Garnkirk and Glasgow Railway; to 
enable the Company to raise a further sum of mogey ; and to alter and 
amend the acts relating to the said railway. 

An act to alter, explain, revive, and continue the  atobig and provisions of 
the acts relating to the Edinburgh, Leith, and Newhaven Railway, and to 
make two branch railways therefrom. 

An act to amend the acts relating to the Maryport and Carlisle Railway, 

and for making certain extensions and branches connected therewith. 
. An act to enable the South-Eastern Railway Company to complete and 
maintain a branch railway and approach to the harbour of Folkestone, and 
to construct other works in connexion with the said harbour; and also to 
effect certain alterations and extensions of the works of the Maidstone branch 
of the said South-Eastern Railway; and to amend the acts relating to the 
said Company. 

An act to enable the Northern and Eastern Railway Company to make 
certain deviations in the line of their railway between Bishop-Stortford and 
Newport ; and to alter and amend the acts relating to the said railway. 

An act for enabling the Pontop and South Shields Railway Company to 
L 
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widen a part of their railway, and to make a branch therefrom; and for 
other purposes. . 

An act for maintaining a railway from the Manchester and Leeds Rail- 
way to Heywood ; and for amending the acts relating to the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway. 

An act to consolidate the North Midland, Midland Counties, and Bir- 
mingham and Derby Junction Railways. 

An act for vesting the Leeds and Selby Railway in the York and North 
Midland Railway Company, and for evabling that Company to raise a 
further sum of money to complete the purchase of such railway. 

An act to effectuate the sale by the Bolton and Preston Railway Com- 
pany of their railway and other property and effects to the North Union 
Railway Company ; to incorporate with such last-mentioned Company the 
proprietors of the Bolton and Preston Railway; and to consolidate shares 
into stock. 

An act for authorising the sale of the Durham Junction Railway to the 
Newcastle and Darlington Junction Railway Company; and for enabling 
the said Company to make a station at Gateshead, with a bridge and ap- 
proaches to connect the said last-mentioned railway with the town of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; and for other purposes. 

An act to alter, amend, enlarge, and in part repeal the acts relating to 
the Wishaw and Coltness Railway. 

An act to rectify a mistake as to the proceedings on the Eastern Counties 
Railway Bill and the Eastern Counties Railway (Brandon and Peter- 
borough) Extension Bill. 

An act te amend and enlarge some of the provisions of the act au- 
thorising the construction of the Yarmouth and Norwich Railway, and to 
authorise the construction of certain new works in connexion therewith. 

An act to authorise the letting on lease, to the Eastern Counties Railway 
Company, of the railways and works of the Northern and Eastern Railway 
Company ; and to give effect to certain arrangements entered into by the 
said Companies; and to amend and enlarge some of the provisions of the acts 
relating to the first-named Company. 

An act to amend the acts relating to the Taff Vale Railway ; to authorise 
the alteration of certain works thereby authorised, and the formation of 
additional works ; and to enlarge the powers of the Company. 

An act to amend the several acts relating to the Creat Western, the 
Cheltenham and Great Western Union, and Oxford Railways; to amalga- 
mate the two last-mentioned railways with the Great Western Railway ; 
and to authorise the formation of additional works at Cheltenham by the 
Great Western Railway Company. 

An act to amend the several acts relating to the Preston and Wyre Rail- 
way, Harbour, and Dock Company. 


V. Navication.—Under this head there are the following acts :—1l, for 
making a harbour and dock near to Hartlepool; 2, for making new docks 
at Hull; 3, for new docks at Liverpool; 4, fora tidal basin, docks, and 
other works at Birkenhead; 5, for improving the harbour and quay of 
Wells, Norfolk; 6, for maintaining the pier and harbour of Newquay, 
Cornwall; 7, for improving the port of Padstow, Cornwall; 8, for making 
a landing-place at Hythe, Fawley, Hants: 9, is an act authorising the 
Newport Dock Company to dispose of their works; and 10, is for amending 
former acts relating to the port of Swausea. 

The following acts may also be noticed under the above head :—Three 
relate to the navigation of the rivers Severn, Ribble, and Waveney, but 
none of them are original acts. There is one act relating to inland naviga- 
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tion, but it is merely to enable the proprietors of the Birmingham Canal to 
borrow money ; another act authorises the Commissioners of Birkenhead to 
purchase Monk’s Ferry; and lastly, there is an act with comprehensive 
powers enabling the British Fishery Society more effectually to attain its 
objects, and to improve Pulteney harbour and town in Caithness. 


VI. Private Recutation.—The acts under this head are none of them 


interesting to the public generally. 


XII.—PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Sesssion (7 and 8 Victorie), 1844, 


Parliamentary. 
Registration of Electors (Ireland) Bill, against 
Union with Ireland, for repeal of . ° 
Universal Suffrage, for adoption of 
Other Petitions on Parliamentary subjects 


Ecclesiastical. 
Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, against . 


» in favour ° 
Marriages (Ireland) by Presbyterian Ministers, 


legalizing 
Maynooth College, against farther grant 
St. Asaph and Bangor Dioceses, against union of 
Universities (Scotland) against abolition of Tests 
for abolition of Tests . 
Other Petitions on Ecclesiastical subjects . 


Colonial. 


Corn and Grain from India, Australia, the Cape, for) * 


placing on the same footing as Canadian corn 
Slave Labour Produce, against encouragement of 
_ Other Petitions on Colonial subjects. : 


Taxes. 


Coals, for repeal of export duty on 

and Provision Laws, for repeal 

Corn Laws, against repeal, &c. 

Cotton Duty, for repeal, &c. ; 

Hail-Storm Insurances, for repeal of duty on 

Tea Duties, for reduction ° 

Tobacco Duty, for reduction . 

Window Tax, for relieving Licensed Victuallers 
Wood, for a Tax on Steam-Machinery for sawing 
Wool Duty, for reduction 
Other Petitions relating to Taxes and Duties ° 


No.of No.of 
Petitions. Signatures. 
363 522,936 
656 1,478,540 
ll 10,109 

16 2,674 


353,568 
146 ,386 


172,497 


4,675 
19,448 
125 
321 
14,645 


= 

656 

| 

= 

823 

e 95 i 

° 13 4. 

5 248 | 

48 1,360 

17 5,209 

10 808 

- 3,861 289,179 

15 668 
2,414 

30 2,718 

\ 10 2,595 

L 2 


Public Petitions. 


° No. of No. of 
M iscellancous. Petitions. 
Anatomy Act, for inquiry 16 3,080 
Arson, for alteration of the Law . e+ 17 1,263 
Bank of England Charter Bill, against . ° 29 1,907 
Bank of Ireland Charter, against renewal . 88 ,291 
Blasphemy, for alteration of Law ° 1,639 
Charitable Donations and Bequests Bill 276.7 
against } 76,709 
Commons Inclosure, for facilitating . 4 263 
Commons Inclosure Bill, against 590 
Factory Bill, against 10,197 
in favour 1,632 
——, against limiting the Hours of Daily 
Labour to Ten a 483 
. for limiting the Hours of Daily 
Labour to Ten 
— (No. 2), against farther limiting the 
Hours of Labour ‘ 


7,853 
» against interfering with) 


2,044 


< 


Adult Labour . 
Factory Bill (No. 2), for further limiting ee 
of Labour 
Insolvent Debtors Bill, against . 
in favour . 
Local Courts, for establishment of 
Masters and Servants Bill, against 
Medical Profession, for reform 
Military Establishments, against increase 
Mines and Collieries Act, for repeal . 
Poor Law Amendment Act, for alteration 
——, for repeal . 
Poor Law Amendment Bill, against . 
— -——, for alteration 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Act, ‘for alteration 
Post Office, complaining of opening — 
Prisons (Scotland) Bill, against 
Railways, for free competition in carriage of goods 
Railways Bill, against : 
Redress of Grievances, for withholding § Supplies until 
Schoolmasters (Scotland) for ameliorating their 
condition . 
Tenements, against rating Owners ‘of, i in lieu of , 
Tenements, for rating Owners of . . ° 832 
Other Petitions of a Miscellaneous nature 683 =: 142,583 
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XITI.—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 
1. GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 


Ir our architectural harvest be not particularly abundant this 
year with regard to entirely fresh subjects, there are among 
those which we have already had occasion to notice, one or two 
affording ample matter for observation. To begin with some of 
those things which come under the head of ‘improvements’ rather 
than buildings, we now redeem our promise in regard to Trafal- 
gar Square and the Nelson Column. The column is the repeti- 
tion of an idea which scarcely admits of what can be called de- 
sign, unless such as is displayed in the arrangement and decora- 
tion of the stylobate or substructure on which the column is 
raised. But instead of aiming at any sort of novelty or individu- 
ality of character in that part, the architect has contented him- 
self with setting up his pillar on a mere pedestal of the usual 
kind and usual proportions, therefore very ill proportioned for 
its peculiar purpose, that of supporting a lofty object which re- 
quires a stable basis, whereas instead of looking such, the pedestal 


seems barely able to stand alone. As it happens, this weakness 
of its proportions is rendered all the more evident by the bold 
massive low pedestals, placed at the extremities of the terrace 
on the north side of the adjoining area. This square has, we 
must confess, disappointed us, since it falls short of what pre- 


vious description led us to expect. One thing there is particu- 
larly offensive to our eyes as greatly impairing architectural 
effect, which is, that the parapet or boundary walls along the 
sides instead of being carried horizontally, and parallel to the 
level pavement of the enclosed area, follow the slope of the 
external ground, just as a hedge would do. This seems to us 
to be altogether contrary to both esthetic and architectural 
principles, and to occasion a sort of insignificance that would 
else not have been incurred. As far as the front of the National 
Gallery is concerned, that now shows considerably better when 
viewed from the lower area, at such a distance that the portico 
and just the upper part of its stylobate are seen above the balus- 
trading of the terrace, which then forms in appearance, a hand- 
some continuous basement to the building, picturesquely termi- 
nated by the pedestals for equestrian statues at the ends. (One 
of George IV. has been erected at the east end.) With regard 
to the entire Square, as it presents itself to the eye, the regu- 
larity of plan aimed at for it by means of the inner area, renders 
all the more manifest the want of it in the general plan. 
Speaking after authentic information, we gave, three years 
ago (in our volume for 1842), some account of the colossal statue 
of William IV. about to be erected—immediately, as we then 
thought—in the wide space facing the north end of London 
Bridge, formed by the branching off of the streets on that spot. 
It is with considerable satisfaction we can now say that the 
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pedestal is actually erected, and the figure itself executed, so that 
we may expect to see the whale completed within the course of 
a very short time. Enclosed as the pedestal is at present with 
hoarding, it is impossible to say, from what is actually to be seen, 
more than that it will be of very unusual] magnitude for a thing 
of its kind (see vol. for 1842, p. 124); but if conformable with 
the model, it cannot fail to prove a striking architectural object 
in itself, independently of the statue. 

_ What public statues we have in the metropolis seem less 
numerous than they really are, owing to their being for the 
greater part more or less secluded from _— view—put up in 
the centre of the gardens in squares, or else so immediately next 
to the outer palisading and just under the trees, that they must 
be first looked for before they can be looked at. The instances 
of isolated statues placed so as to be conspicuous objects are cx- 
ceedingly few: that of William IV., just mentioned, will be one 
of the most striking, and another is the bronze equestrian figure 
of the Duke of Wellington, erected in front of the west or portico 
facade of the new Royal Exchange. And we may notice in this 
place that a similar bronze equestrian statue of the same distin- 
guished individual has been erected in a similar position in front 
of the portico of the Exchange at Glasgow, and was inaugurated 
September 27th. This Glasgow statue was executed by Baron 
Marochetti. 

Among those things which do not call for especial notice as 
buildings, are the following :—Hungerford Market has under- 
gone a very great change, but no improvement, its architectural 
character bemg destroyed in consequence of its being now 
quite built up and blocked up with shops, forming three distinct 
streets of them—not however carried up so high as to conceal 
the arches. Yet, although this is quite contrary to the origina} 
design, it affords an idea capable of being turned to account, 
viz., for covering a market or bazaar of shops similarly planned, 
with one general roof extending over the whole structure, and 
giving space and airiness over head.—New Exeter Change, de- 
scribed by us last year (age 228), and a ground-plan of which 
has been given in the ‘ Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal’ 
for September 1844, is completed, but as yet unopened. When 
it is opened, we have no doubt it will obtain admiration as a 
very pleasing piece of architecture of its kind upon a small scale, 
and as the first instance of polychromic embellishment in an 
‘arcade ’—as it is popularly termed—of shops.—Bethlem Hos- 
pital is undergoing considerable alterations and additions, under 
the direction of the same architect who was employed upon the 
structure just mentioned, Mr. Sydney Smirke. But as the 
works are at present by no means in avery forward state, we 
delay more particular notice of them till next year, merely 
observing that, instead of the original very insignificant dome, 
there will be one upon such scale as to be, according to what we 
have seen stated, “by far the largest structure of the kind in 
England, with the exception of that of St. Paul's ;” and if so, it 
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will form a very marked object for a considerable distance 
around.—The new office of the Amicable Assurance Society is an 
architectural improvement to Fleet-street—one that may proba- 
bly lead to others in the same neighbourhood. Though but of 
moderate size it forms upon the whole a handsome stone facade 
of five windows in breadth (divided into three for the centre and 
one in each of the slightly projecting breaks at the ends): the 
cornice looks, if not too rich, too heavy for the rest of the 
building, and is executed with such excessive regard to economy, 
that instead of being ‘returned’ and continued on the ends of 
the building as far as it could be seen above the adjoining houses, 
it breaks off at the ends of the front, whereby it has the look of 
being merely stuck on to the latter, and not that of being an 
essential member of the entire structure.—Although the Gre- 
sham Clubhouse in King William Street seems to shrink from 
notice, we may bestow a few words upon it, if only to express 
our surprise that it should have been put quite into a corner, 
separated by a mere lane from’ the backs of the houses, which 
quite obstruct the view of all but the east end of it from the 
street; or that if circumstances rendered it compulsory to build 
on that particular spot, it should have been thought worth while 
to make any external show at al]. The published representations 
of the building convey no idea whatever of its situation—or 
rather, a most erroneous although highly flattering one—since it 
might be imagined from them that it stood fully exposed to 
view. That it should not do so is to be regretted, because it is 
a fair piece of Italian design, and would therefore have been an 
ornament to a street; but if it may pass without censure it must 
also pass without more than negative praise, it being marked by 
no particular merit of its own. 
he new Buildings in Threadneedle Street are at once an im- 
provement and a bar to improvement there : the first, inasmuch 
as they form a handsome range of street architecture, somewhat 
plain as to style, but by no means of an impoverished character ; 
—the second, because instead of being at all set back, they are 
erected upon the same line as before, consequently, greatly as 
the street requires to be widened, it is now rendered impossible 
to do su otherwise than by taking all the additional space wanted 
for the purpose from the oppositeside. The new buildings, which 
are intended to be let out entirely as offices and counting-houses, 
are, we believe, the property of the Merchant Tailors’ Company, 
whose Hall is situated immediately in their rear, the entrance to it 
being through the archway at the east end of the new building, cor- 
responding with which is a similar one at the other,—and these fea- 
tures give some marked expression to the general elevation. It 
is, however, rather to be regretted that, since there was occasion 
for doing anything at all, so wealthy a company as the Merchant 
Tailors did not entirely rebuild—at Jeast improve—their own edi- 
fice, making the north side of ita stately piece of architecture, and 
laying it open to the street; had this been done there would 
have been fine opportunity for a boldly advancing, therefore 
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weill-sheltered, portico, brought out as far as would have left 
desirable width for the street. | 

Street Architecture—How far the lines of new streets which 
are now in the course of formation from Oxford Street into 
Holborn, and from Leicester Square, through Long Acre and 
Holborn, to Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, will conduce to 
architectural beauty in that quarter of the town, remains to be 
seen, scarcely any beginning having been as yet made with 
actual building. If the works should be prosecuted with regularity 
and diligence, they will doubtless be so far advanced, a twelve- 
month hence, that we shal] then be able to report on them fully. 
In the meanwhile it may not be amiss to remark, that there is 
very great room for improvement in the system of building 
streets by wholesale. A useful lesson may be derived from 
Regent Street, and some others of about the same quality at the 
City end of the town—a lesson that shall instruct more by teach- 
ing what is to be avoided, than by showing what ought to be 
followed. With no small satisfaction is it that we are able to 
refer to a recently-erected range of houses in that part of Maddox 
Street which runs between Bond Street and George Street, 
Hanover Square. It is by far the best specimen of the kind we 
know of in the Metropolis ;—one which, though by no means very 
striking in its details, has something not a little captivating in 
the repose of its general effect. We must, however, qualify this 
high praise, by saying that it belongs only to that part of the ele- 
vation which is above the ground-floor, and which consists of 
three tiers of windows (fourteen in each), those of the first-floor 
arched, but enclosed within square-headed dressings, the others 
with only architraves.: Except the windows and the general 
cornice (which finishes the elevation), decoration there is none; 
but the parts are so well adjusted, as to the relative proportion of 
wall-surface to aperture, that the whole acquires an appearance 
of greater solidity than usual, and of unwonted nobleness. The 
ground-floor, on the contrary, does not correspond with the upper 
part, even in regard to the proportions and disposition of the 
apertures, which consist of wide windows and narrow doors placed 
alternately, and not in the same vertical line as the upper 
windows. Among the subjects touched upon in this miscellaneous 
survey, may be introduced one well worthy of being pointed 
out for its intrinsic merit as a piece of interior decoration and 
design: we mean the new show-room or saloon at Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Sowerby’s, Oxford Street. Even in the West End 
Club-houses there are few apartments more striking in cha- 
racter and for the peculiarity of arrangement and effect 
than is this room, in which the architect, Mr. D. Mocatta, 
has shown much contrivance as well as fancy. It has been 
erected quite at the rear of the proprietors’ extensive pre- 
mises, at their north-east angle ; owing to which, there was one 
difficulty to be overcome, or we should rather say one great ad- 
vantage was of necessity to be adopted, namely, that arising 
from the light being admitted entirely from above. But there 
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was also another really puzzling circumstance to be got over, 
the space that was to be built upon being of wedge-form shape, 
80 feet in length, by 47 feet at its east and only 25 at its west 
end ; the problem therefore was how to conceal that irregularity, 
and so arrange the whole that it should exhibit symmetry 
of design, without too much loss of space at the wider end. 
Most effectually has that been accomplished, and the occasion 
for its being attempted has no doubt Jed toa beautiful singu- 
larity of plan that under usual circumstances would not even 
have been thought of. It is not very easy to convey by words a 
clear idea of the arrangement, but it may be described as con- 
sisting of a rectangular centre division with a double screen of 
columns (distyle 2 antis) on its east and west sides; beyond 
which the ends of the room form semicircles, with this differ- 
ence, that the eastern one is of much greater diameter than the 
other, consequently expands out to a greater breadth than the 
rest of the room; yet owing to the position of the intervening 
columns and ante, and to the general form of both ends being 
the same, this want of perfect uniformity as to dimensions is 
scarcely observable, or if noticed, felt to be rather a — 
variety than at all a defect. The two end divisions of the room 
are lighted through soffit skylights, semicircular in plan or 
concentrics with the curved walls; and the middle one by an 
elegant dome fitted in with diapered glass, and springing from 
the four innermost columns. The columns have scagliola shafts 
with white bases and capitals, and the latter exhibit some novelty 


of design, merely oe to the generic Corinthian stand- 


ard. The pilasters are still more uncommon, for, instead of 
being like those of the columns, their shafts have a raised panel 
of slate highly painted with arabesque ornaments. 

The Durham Memorial or monument erected to the late 
Earl of Durham, on Painshaw Hill, is in its general appearance 
only an imitation of a Grecian Doric temple; yet although the 
resemblance is so far kept up as to show a pediment at each end, 
there is no roof whatever, no cella or “body” to the structure, 
but the columns stand upon a mere floor or platform, which is 
left entirely open to the sky, as if the building had disappeared, 
leaving the outer columns alone remaining. There is neither 
Statue nor sculpture of any kind to express the purpose of the 
“Memorial,” or record the individual whom it is intended to 
commemorate. 

Palace of Westminster. Although much has been done during 
the last twelvemonth, no great or visible advance has been 
made with the exterior, the architect having been directed to 
complete with all possible expedition the “House of Lords,” 
which the peers are impatient to take possession of at the re-as- 
sembling of parliament. The adoption of Dr. Reid’s system of 
ventilation and warming appears to some to be an experiment 
upon a very costly scale, as the apparatus required for it, in- 
cluding the Central Tower now rendered necessary by it, will 
form an additional item of 65,0007. Dr. Reid’s sonente will at 
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all events add another feature, and that not the least striking 
one, to Mr. Barry’s edifice, namely, the Central Tower, which in 
altitude will surpass the Victoria one, as it will be 365 feet, or 15 
feet higher than the latter. In character it will be totally dif- 
ferent, for whereas the Victoria tower will be an unbroken upright 
mass, this central one will be of tapering outline, and more like 
a spire divided into a series of stages with pinnacles at their 
angles. It does not appear from anything since stated by the 
architect himself, whether it be likely that his idea for extending 
the west front of the building northwards so as to enclose New 
Palace Yard and Westminster Hall will be acted upon. As to 
that for rebuilding Westminster Bridge so as to assimilate it in 
style with the river-front of the Houses, it seems to be laid aside 
for the present, if not altogether abandoned. 

British Museum.—Greatly were we mistaken in supposing 
that the facade would be nearly completed by this time. So very 
far is that from being the case, that although it was commenced 
upwards of a twelvemonth ago, within little more than which 
time the whole of the mass of new buildings in Lincoln’s-Inn 
has been reared from the ground, not above a fourth part of that 
front of the Museum has been proceeded with, and even that is 
by no means in a very forward state; besides which, all-the old 
buildings still remain to be cleared away. We Aen 5a any 
remarks upon the general merit of these national buildings, in 
their present unfinished state. In proportion to the expectations 
which have been raised, and the disappointment which has been 
expressed, ought we to be cautious and not premature in our 
critical observations. Within the Museum considerable addition 
has been made to the Library-rooms by a new one at the west 
end of that suite, fitted up in such manner as to be capable of 
containing about one hundred thousand volumes. 

Royal Exchange.—The pompous ceremony of its “inaugura- 
tion” and the shearers of royalty on the 28th of October, have 
procured for this edifice a degree of popular attention and gene- 
ra] notice quite unprecedented—very far more than its own 
intrinsic merits as a work of architecture would have done under 
ordinary circumstances. Yet the particular kind of interest so 
excited is no pledge for tntrinsic excellence in the building 
itself, because it would, upon the same occasion, have been 
extended to a very inferior thing of the kind; truly gratifying 
therefore is it to be able to say that, taken in its ensemble, the 
new Royal Exchange is an honour to the City—one of the noblest 
public “ monuments” in the metropolis, or we might say, the 
noblest which the present age has yet produced in its full com- 

letion. It is one that now places Mr. Tite all at once foremost 
in the ranks of his profession; andif he be called singularly for- 
tunate in having had so rare and highly favourable an oppor- 
- tunity afforded him, he may also be said to be admirably success- 
ful in making the most of it, for some who have before now been 
favoured by opportunities nearly as great, if not equally so, and 
that not once but repeatedly, have more or less signally failed 
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in every one of them; for had not such been the case we should 
‘have been able to boast of many fine ‘“‘monuments” of archi- 
tecture in our metropolis, where we now behold what are com- 
ogi insignificant abortions, although some of them have 

en exceedingly costly ones. In our volume for 1842 we gave 
a general description of the design for the building, its disposi- 
tion and principal dimensions, pointing out at the same time 
some intended improvements upon the origina] plan, particularly 
in regard to the portico. This Jast is now rendered incontestably 
the finest thing of the kind in the metropolis—the most dignified 
as to its scale, and the most commanding in effect. Indeed, as far 
as that feature of the building is concerned, it isa more fortunate 
circumstance than not that the west front is narrower than the 
east one, because now, instead of looking planted against a line of 
facade behind it, the portico forms, together with the mass 
which serves as a background to it, a beautiful composition 
—one that may be called highly scenic, full of play, variety, 
and contrast, yet free from “flutter,” and even marked by 
breadth of effect and repose; for which last it is not a little 
indebted to the narrower blank wings, if so they may be 
termed, constituting the general surface which the por- 
tico projects from. In addition to these highly favourable 
circumstances, the inner columns, the decorated vaulted ceiling 
and soffits, the spacious open arch, set back within the recessed 
division of the plan, and the vista thereby obtained through it 
into the vestibule beyond it and the quadrangle, all render this 
portico by very far one of the most striking, and we may add, 
the most original of modern porticos; for, although the leading 
idea of its plan is evidently borrowed from that of the Pantheon 
at Rome, it does not affect to be a repetition of it. One piece of 
embellishment, whose desirableness we before only hinted at, 
has now been adopted, viz. the sculpture in the pediment. This 
certainly is not without its value in the general design, inasmuch 
as it contributes to richness, and so far to keeping ; but besides 
that the figures look somewhat diminutive, there is not that 
degree of bold relief which marks some of the ornamental sculp- 
tures of the other facades. What effect the appearance of the 
shops, when they come to be occupied, may produce upon those 
other three elevations of the building, remains to be seen ;_ but, 
looking only to their architectural character, and the ensemble 
of the exterior, we have reason to be well satisfied. It certainly 
displays great variety and study of detail—some of it no less. 
ingenious than novel in idea; no less certainly, too, is it open 
to the reproach of its being both impure and heavy in style, since 
such it undoubtedly is, in comparison with that insipidly tame, 
bald, and monotonous style which, dignified by the name of 
classical, has, till within a few years, prevailed in the present 
century. It is an impressive and rich style, one that may be 
called florid and even exuberant, therefore eminently suited to the 
actual occasion, inasmuch as it is expressive of commercial 
opulence and civic state. In regard to the inner quadrangle, or 
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Merchants’ Area, we before pointed out, as a decided improve- 
ment upon the first design, the substitution of arcades with 
attached columns against their piers, in lieu of open colonnades 
beneath an upper story (of the Ionic order) that would have 
appeared too ponderous in comparison with what supported it. 
We wish, however, that the architect could have managed to 
keep all the openings of the same width; or, rather, that he had 
been allowed to dispense with the narrower ones at the four 
angles of the court, leaving those corners entirely solid—we do 
not‘say blank—masonry. Externally the effect would have been 
much better; and although within the ‘ ambulatories’ the angles 
would have been thrown into obscurity, while that would hardly 
have been to such a degree as to occasion real inconvenience, the 
effect of all the rest would have been enhanced. With regard 
to the profuse decoration in Encaustic painting (executed by 
Sang, a German artist, and his assistants), within the ambula- 
tories, and the truly elegant tessellated pavement of the open 
area, they are splendid novelties in this country, two species of 
embellishment utterly unknown to any other of our public 
buildings, and which confer upon this a degree of artistic 
sumptuousness, very far exceeding what was at first thought 
of, or proposed for it. With regard to the rest of the interior, 
all that we can pretend to notice, and that but briefly, is 
the suite of rooms belonging to Lioyd’s. These occupy 
that portion of the upper floor which lies on the east and 
north sides, and are approached by a staircase immediately 
entered from the mar end of the small east court. The 
first room, on ascending, is a vestibule about 35 feet square 
and of very lofty proportions, opening at the opposite or 
west side into the Commercial Room, on its south into the Sub- 
scription or Underwriters’ Room, and on its north it has an 
arcade of three arches springing from columns, which sort of 
architectural screen effectually keeps up the general symmetry 
of the room, by cutting off, without entirely shutting up, an irre- 
gular space caused by the obliquity of the north and south sides 
of the building. Owing to this last circumstance, the east end 
of the Commercial Room is somewhat wider than the opposite 
One, its sides not being exactly parallel, that next to the quadran- 
gle (into which the windows open) being at right angles to the 
ends, the other running obliquely, but not, we believe, in such a 
way as to be very noticeable. This apartment measures 92 feet 
in its extreme length, by an average width of 40 and height of 
30 feet. Besides the five windows on the south side, the room 
is partly lighted from above through as many compartments in 
the plafond of the ceiling. The Subscription Room, which 
extends along the east end of the quadrangle is somewhat larger 
than the preceding, being 93 feet in length from north to south, 
by 40 in width. There being only three windows on its west side, 
towards the quadrangle, this room receives nearly all its light 
from above, partly through six glazed hexagonal panels on each 
side, in the half-groins of the ceve, and partly through a cleres- 
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tory lantern of unusual design. Beyond this, and on its east 
side, corresponding in its situation in the general plan with that 


of the staircase, is the Reading-Room or Library, 40 feet by 25, 
and lighted by a lantern. 


2. CHURCHES. 


AxrrtuoucH Churches constitute the most numerous class of new 
buildings they do not afford a corresponding proportion of sub- 
jects for notice here, because while there are too many of them 
to allow of their being spoken of individually, it is exceedingly 
difficult to ascertain which among them are most deserving of 
attention for their architectural merits. Taking them generally 
there has been manifest improvement of Jate years, but still too 
much of respectable sameness and routine character prevails. 
Scarcely ever do we receive any communication relative to any 
structures of the kind, and seldom have we anything to guide us 
to inquiry,—to apprise us what is most worth making inquiry 
about, and from whom information is to be sought. Notices in 
local newspapers are apt to be exceedingly fallacious: from 
them it would appear, that in every instance the building spoken 
of is a very superior thing of its kind, yet its pretensions to 
such character must be received upon trust, architectural de- 
scription being hurried over very summarily, notwithstanding 
that space can be afforded for lengthy details relative to such 
idle and uninteresting ephemeral matters as the “ trowel” cere- 
mony of laying the first stone. It so happens, therefore, this 
year that we have very little more to communicate than the bare 
statistical information gathered from the last report of the Com- 
missioners for Building New Churches. 

. From that official document we learn that ten churches have 
been completed since the preceding report, affording accommo- 
dation for 9979 persons, including 7273 free seats: that is, in 
round numbers, for ten thousand persons, or at the average of 
one thousand to each church. Thus, in the whole 326 churches 
have now been completed, affording 389,641 sittings, of which 
number 216,596 are free. 

Twenty-eight churches, to which the Commissioners have 
contributed pecuniary aid, are now in the course of building: viz. 
at Dodsworth, parish of Silkstone, Yorkshire (Norman, with 
square tower, 503 sittings, begun Oct. 1843); Queenshead, 
parish of Halifax (Gothic, with tower, 802 sittings, begun Apr. 
1843); Denholme Gate, Bradford, Yorkshire (Gothic, with tower 
and spire, 643 sittings, begun Nov. 1843); Robertown, Birstal, 
Yorkshire (Gothic, with bell-turret, 500 sittings, begun April, 
1844); Cowling, Kildwick, Yorkshire (with tower and pinna- 
cles, 533 sittings, begun May, 1844); St. Andrew’s, Leeds 
(Gothic, 730 sittings) ; Pelsall, Wolverhampton (Gothic, 632 sit- 
ings); Burton-on-Trent (Gothic, with tower and steeple, 1000 
sittings) ; Milton, Kent (Gothic, 1000 sittings) ; Norlands, Ken- 
sington (Gothic, with tower and spire, 759 sittings); Kensal 
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Green, Middlesex (Anglo-Norman, with two small spires, 580 
sittings, begun Nov. 1843, H. E. Kendall, jun., architect) ; 
Belton Street, St. Giles, London (Gothic, with spire, 1000 sittings, 
Msi So May, 1844, B. Ferrey architect); Herne Hill, Camber- 
well (perpendicular Gothic, with tower and spire, 700 sittings, 
begun June, 1843, G. Alexander architect); York Street, Lam- 
beth (Anglo-Norman, with tower and spire, 1480 sittings, begun 
May, 1844); Newtown, Montgomery (Gothic, with tower, 1200 
sittings, begun Oct. 1843); Ald Saizts, Southampton (Norman, 
with tower and spire, 562 sittings, begun June, 1843); West 
Hyde, Rickmansworth, Herts (Norman, with tower, 314 sittings, 
begun May, 1844) ; Coxhoe, Durham (Gothic, with belfry, 510 
sittings) ; Truwdon, Whalley, Lancashire (Early English, with 
tower, 500 sittings, begun April, 1844); Cowhzl/, Oldham, Lan- 
cashire (Gothic, with tower and spire, 1000 sittings, begun May, 
1844); Blackburn, Lancashire (Gothic, with tower, 1626 sittings, 
begun May, 1843); Cowhill, Plymouth (Gothic, with bell- 
turrets, 1056 sittings, begun May, 1844); Stoke Damerel, Devon 
(Early English, with bell gable-turret, 1200 sittings, begun Sept. 
1843) ; Leenside, Nottingham (Early English, twith bell-turret, 
802 sittings, begun June, 1843); Radford, Notts (Gothic, with 
bell-gable, 990 sittings); Macclesfield, Cheshire (Gothic, with 
tower and spire, 882 sittings, begun April, 1843); Keresby, 
parish of St. Michael, Coventry (Early English, with spire, 420 
sittings, begun May, 1844). Reckoned according to the total 
accommodation of sittings, the largest of these churches are those 
at Blackburn (1626 sittings), York Street, Lambeth (1480), and 
Newtown (1200) ; and the smallest of them that at Rickmans- 
worth (314). 

As an architectural document, this official Report would be 
rendered more valuable did it give the names of the respective 
architects, as might very easily be done, and without adding at 
all to its length. Could we have done so we should here have 
supplied that very desirable information, but we have not been 
ile to insert more than one or two names of the kind. One thing 
which we learn from this and preceding Reports, is that both 
the Grecian and the Greco-Italian style are now quite laid aside 
in buildings of this class, even in towns: every one of those above 
mentioned are either Norman or Gothic, viz. five answering to 
the former, and twenty-three to the latter denomination; yet 
how far they respond to them satisfactorily is another matter, 
and one that we are unable to decide. It would seem, however, 
that many of them are of somewhat ambitious character, no 
fewer than nine of them having spires. Following the Report, 
we have to state that plans for eighteen other churches have been 
approved of, viz. for the parishes of St. John and All Saints, 

ewcastle; Totworth, Somerset; Hopton. and Oakworth, 
Yorks. ; Merthyr Tidvil ; South Hackney; Paddington ; Glos- 
sop; Hazlewood, Durham; Duffield; Brockmoor, Stafford ; 
Kimberly ; Lees, Glodwick, Heaton Norris, Lancaster ; and the 

parish of St. Ebbe, Oxford. In addition to the above, plans are 
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under consideration for erecting a new church at Woolwich, 
and at Morton and Stockwith in the county of Lincoln. 

The Commissioners’ Reports by no means include all edifices 
of the kind, so far from it, that no notice has there been made of 
several which have from time to time most recommended 
themselves for our purpose, such as the church at Streatham, 
in our volume for 1842, and the one at Wilton, in that for 1843. 
The same is the case with regard to the following subject, whose 
peculiarities as well asits merits of design point it out as a more 
than usually interesting one of its kind, viz. the new Church at 
Lever Bridge, in the township of 

Haugh, near Bolton-ie-Moors. Not having received, as we ex- 
pected to do, a more detailed account of the structure, we are 
compelled to omit various particulars, and among others even 
its dimensions. As far as the exterior is concerned, our wood- 
engraving describes its character tolerably well, inasmuch as it 
shows it to be a highly—we might say elaborately-—enriched 
structure, in the style of Decorated English of the 14th century. 
In one respect it may be called quite unique for this country, 
since it exhibits the very first imstance here of a spire con- 
sisting entirely of open-work tracery, after the manner of 
that of Freiburg in the Breisgau, although upon a lesser scale. 
And not only that remarkable feature, but all the rest of the 
structure, its walls, as well as all the ornamental details, both in- 
ternally and externally, are executed in terra cotta, formed of 
common fire-clay, and shaped in moulds expressly modelled for 
the purpose, under the immediate inspection of the architect 
(Mr. E. Sharp of Lancaster), after hisown drawings. Should— 
as we have no reason to doubt—this experiment prove tho- 
roughly successful, and the effect as to colour and to finish of 
execution equal the excellence of design, it will probably now 
lead to the general application of the same material, as being 
less expensive than stone where much enrichment and carved 
work is required, yet no less durable—more so indeed than build- 
ing-stone of ordinary quality. In fact, works have been already 
established for the manufacture of this material for ornamental 
purposes, at Ladyshore near Manchester, by Mr. Fletcher of 
Vale Bank near Bolton-le-Moors, who superintended the pre- 
paration of the clay and other processes for the terra-cotta here 
used. The difference of expense is said to be one-half, or in 
some cases even two-thirds in favour of terra-cotta as compared 
with stone ; but that must of course depend greatly upon circum- 

stances, not only upon the degree of enrichment, but whether it 
consists of a multiplicity of different patterns and sizes, or of 
comparatively few.—As another specimen of ecclesiastical 
architecture, although neither bearing the name of ‘church’ 
nor erected for the purpose of one, we proceed to notice the 

Chapels, Nunhead Cemetery, Peckham. Although the grounds 
of this cemetery, consisting of about 56 acres of land, were laid 
out in 1838, and the greater portion consecrated by the Bishop 
of Winchester, the rest being reserved for dissenters, the re- 
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spective services were read in merely temporary chapels, nor 
was it until the Jatter end of 1843 that the directors resolved to 
erect others of more suitable character, and corresponding with 
the increasing importance of the place itself and its neighbour- 
hood. They accordingly instituted a competition, limiting the 
expenditure to 6000/., and offering premiums of 100/. and 50/. 
for the two best designs. No fewer than sixty-five sets of 
drawings were sent in, exhibiting great variety as to style, and 
for the most part very considerable talent. Mistrusting their 
judgment or unwilling to take the responsibility upon them- 
selves, the directors referred the decision to Sir R. Smirke, 
who reported it as his opinion that the first premium was due 
to Mr. Thomas Little, author of No. 16, the other to Mr. 
Brakspear, author of No. 55, both which designs were in the 
Gothic style, but of different periods, that by Mr. Little being 
the Decorated Gothic of the middle of the 14th century, 
and Mr. Brakspear’s of an earlier date. Mr. Little’s design 
was accordingly begun to be carried into execution forthwith, 
the first stone of both chapels being laid in June, 1844, and 
both are now so far advanced that it is expected they will be 
completed by the beginning of 1845. The principal or Conse- 
crated Chapel, which measures in its extreme dimensions 83 feet 
in length by 39 in width, is situated in a direct line with the 
entrance-gates from the Peckham Road, on the brow of a rising 
ground, and at the end of an avenue planted with trees. The 
smaller or Dissenters’ Chapel, whose respective dimensions are 
52 by 30 feet, stands nearer to the road, to the right of the 
avenue, but at some little distance from it. As will be seen by 
the view here given of the consecrated chapel, the architect has 
happily availed himself of the opportunity of producing what, 
though strictly ecclesiastical in style, differs materially from 
the usual church-shape, yet expresses its particular purpose dis- 
tinctly and well, and presents a no less pleasing than novel com- 
bination both in its plan and inits outline. The ancient polygonal 
chapter-house—a form which, where applicable, is peculiarly 
suited to the Gothic style, on account of its producing a great va- 
riety of perspective, has here furnished the motive or leading idea 
for the main body of the edifice, or octagon chapel in which the 
service isread. This chapel, which is 35 feet in diameter, and 
40 high to the summit of its groining (resembling that of York 
chapter-house, and having rich bosses), and which is fitted up with 
seats after the manner of stalls, is preceded by an ante-chapel or 
vestibule, expanding in a cross direction after the manner of a 
small transept, and while this portion of the plan contributes to 
effect externally, internally it contributes both to that and to com- 
modiousness. By intervening between the porch and the inner 
chapel, it becomes a sort of architectural prelude to the latter, 
which, instead of being immediately exposed to view on first 
entering the building, merely discovers itself as seen through 
the carved oak-screen dividing the inner from the outer space. 
_ This ante-chapel is, besides, intended to receive monuments and 
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tablets, and its windows will be filled with stained glass, con- 
tributed by those who may wish to have memorials of their 
friends so executed. The porch may at first perhaps be ob- 
jected to as very disproportionally large, and as being otherwise 
quite contrary to precedent, but it is intended to supply in some 
measure the place of a tower, and if the arches appear too spa- 
cious and lofty, it should be borne in mind that this has a dif- 
ferent purpose from an ordinary church-porch, it being intended 
to allow hearses and other carriages to draw up within it, of 
which purpose it is sufficiently expressive; at all events, if such 
form of porch—one open on three of its sides—is objectionable, 
so also will be that beneath the Victoria Tower at the Houses of 
Parliament. The other or Dissenters’ Chapel is not only smaller 
—about 35 by 25 feet within, but is much more simple both in 
form and in style. Externally, there is no porch, the front 
having merely a doorway below, over which is a larger pointed 
window of three “lights,” with a triple arrangement of bold 
quatrefoil tracery in its head, and this elevation terminates in a 
high-pitched gable surmounted by a bell-turret. Similarly to 
the other chapel, this one also has transept projections at its 
entrance-end, whereby the lower part of the front itself becomes 
extended. The rest of each of the side elevations is divided by 
buttresses into three bays or compartments, containing as many 
windows, but not of the usual form, they being small triangular 
ones filled in with tracery, and resembling the head of a larger 
window cut off by a curve below, exactly similar to those which 
form its arch or upper sides. Internally, although these win- 
dows do not admit much light, they form pleasing and effective 
features, and sufficient light—quite as much as is desirable in 
a chapel of the kind—is obtained from the window at the east 
end, which corresponds in character with that of the front ele- 
vation. The ceiling, which rises to the height of 31 feet, is of 
wood, and in section forms a polygonal curve of seven sides, 
and is divided into panels by moulded ribs whose intersections 
are marked by ornamental bosses. This chapel also is preceded 
by a vestibule, with a robing-room, &c., on its sides in the pro- 
jecting part of the plan. 

Of Roman Catholic edifices there are two which ought not to 
be passed over in silence, although it is but a brief and imperfect 
account that we can give of them. The first is— 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral at Nottingham—Designed by 
A. Welby Pugin, whose name is a guarantee for more than ordi- 
nary architectural merit, and consecrated last August. Accord- 
ing to what appears to be an authentic description, furnished by 
the architect himself, it is of the Early English style, and is, 
professedly, a perfect return to the ancient arrangements of a 
Christian temple. The sacristies, chapels, and body of the church 
are so arranged as to produce a picturesque group of buildings, 
the parts of which admirably relieve each other. The west front 
is divided by buttresses into three compartments, the centre one 
containing the principal entrance; over this door there are 
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three deeply splayed Jancet-windows. At the intersection of the 
nave and transepts there is a tower surmounted by an elegant 
spire rising to the height of 164 feet. At the base of the spire, 
over the angles of the tower, are sculptured emblems of the four 
Evangelists. The interior of the edifice is remarkable for its 
splendour, not only as regards the architecture, but also the 
accesgories. It consists of nave, choir, aisles, transepts, chapels, 
and sacristies, and is uniform in plan, 180 feet in length, and 
80 feet in width at the transepts. The principal rafters, the tie- 
beams, and_ other framing, are dressed and chamfered. The 
surfaces between the rafters are coloured blue, enriched, in’ 
unison with the spandrils, arches, and walls, with sea and 
diapering. There are no galleries, which, instead of being com- 
ponent parts of churches, are almost invariably offensive ex- 
crescences, or temporary stagings to obstruct the view and 
encumber the arches and, pillars of modern and modernized 
erections. The windows have been executed by an artist from 
Newcastle, and consist entirely of stained glass, which imparts 
a.great degree of richness and solemnity to the whole interior. 
In the centre light of the west windows are painted the arms of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury (a contributor of 10,0002. to the build- 
ing), and in the windows of the aisles are the armorial bearin 
of Drs. Walsh and Wiseman, and the Roman Catholic bishops 
of the midland district. The eight principal lights bear the fol- 
lowing quaint inscription :—‘ Good Christian people, of your 
charity pray for the good estate of John Earl of Shrewsbury, the 
chief benefactor of the building of this church, dedicated in 
honour of Saint Barnabas.” The stone pulpit is encircled with 
foliage and tabernacle-work, and is placed unobtrusively in con- 
junction with one of the great pillars between the nave and 
south transept. The choir is separated from the nave by a 
screen of open-work, called the rood-screen, which is divided 
into three compartments, the centre one forming a doorway, 
which is closed by folding gates. The rood and crucifix rise 
from the screen to the height of 28 feet; it has likewise figures 
of the Virgin and St. John the Evangelist, standards for lights, 
&c. Within the chancel there is a range on each side of ela- 
borately carved oaken stalls. Beyond these stalls, on the epistle 
or south side of the high altar, are three carved oak sedilia for 
the officiating high priest, deacon, and sub-deacon. The high 
altar is especially splendid, and consists of a single slab of stone, 
supported by eight shafts of Petworth marble. Beyond the 
high altar is the Lady-chapel, and at the sides are the chapels of 
St. Alkmund, St. Thomas of Canterbury, the Venerable Bede, 
St. Peter, and the Blessed Sacrament. 

St. Bernard's Monastery, at Charnwood, Leicestershire, which 
we presume to be by the same architect, was also opened in 
August last, all the domestic and other buildings, including the 
cloister, chapter-house, refectory, dormitory, guest-house, prior’s 
lodgings, lavatory, kitchen, &c., being then completed. The style 
is Early English, with massive walls, buttresses, high gables and 
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roofs, long and narrow windows, deeply recessed doorways, and 
the other characteristics of that kind of architecture, which sur- 
passes every other for solemnity and grandeur of effect. The 
chapel is cruciform in plan, and when finished will consist of a 
nave and choir with aisles and transepts, with a tower and spire 
at the intersection. ‘The arches of the nave spring from pillars 
nine feet in circumference, with foliated capitals. The framing 
of the roof, which is decorated with painting, is open to the view, 
and springs from stone corbels level with the base of the cleres- 
tory windows. The high altar will be at the east end against a 
reredos of arched panel-work below the triple lancets of the 
gable. On the eastern walls of the transepts are two altars— 
one to the Virgin, and the other to St. Joseph. As the chapter- 
house adjoins the south wall of the transept, a rose-window will 
be erected in the gable, and three large lancets at the opposite 
end ; the sacristy is on the south side, and forms in the plan a 
continuation of the transept gable wall nearly as far eastward as 
the termination of the chapel. The stalls for the monks will be 
continued a considerable portion of the way down the nave, for 
which arrangement there are examples to be found in West- 
minster, Gloucester, Winchester, Tewkesbury, St. Alban’s, and 
Norwich. The choir is bounded westward by a large and hand- 
some stone rood-loft, occupying one bay of the nave. It is 
supported by three open arches (the side ones containing altars), 
and surmounted with appropriate painting and other enrich- 
ments. The rood itself is 50 feet high, and has images of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. John. 


3. BUILDINGS CONNECTED WITH EDUCATION, SCIENCE, &e. 


Preston Literary and Philosophical Institute, §c. — This 
building or cluster of buildings, whose front or longer side 
(198 feet) faces Cross Street, and the adjoining one (of 80 feet) 
forms one angle of Winckley Square, was first of all begun about 
two years ago, when that portion which forms the extremity of 
the Cross Street elevation furthest from the square, was erected 
for the Corporation Schools, by Mr. J. Welch of Preston. To 
that an addition was next made; after which, it being thought 
desirable that the large Public Library, bequeathed to the town 
by the late Dr. Shepherd, should be annexed to that establish- 
ment, the architect was directed to make further additions, not 
only for that purpose, but to extend the line of front quite up to 
Winckley Square, at which end was to be a third building, for 
the use of the ‘ Literary and Philosophical Institute.’ Thus the 
entire elevation towards Cross Street consists of three portions, 
viz. the Institute, the Shepherd Library, and the Schools, united 
into one general mass, in what may be called the Collegiate 
style—the later Tudor with square-headed windows, but with 
some intermixture of features of earlier date, as in many build- 
ings at the universities. Although much the narrowest division 
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of the general elevation, the Library shows itself both as a cen- 
tral and important feature in it, owing to its having a large 
pointed window of five lights, beneath a turreted gable, and 
also to its advancing forward, or rather to the adjoining parts of 
the other building on each side of it being set back, yet not at 
the same distance. But although the Library may be called the 
centre, because it happens to come nearly midway between the 
two other buildings, there is nothing like symmetry or regu- 
larity aimed at. On the contrary, it is shown, undisguisedly, 
that the whole has been the growth of enlargements and addi- 
tions; for not even the general masses balance each other, that 
belonging to the Institute being considerably higher than that 
of the Schools. Hence there is much picturesque variety, both 
with regard to the ‘sky-line,’ as it is termed, and to the ‘ plan- 
line, the latter being broken 7. unequally, as we find it in 
ancient examples of this style. The Winckley Square elevation, 
or that side of the Institute building, is both of more uniform 
and more ornate character than the preceding, yet not of sym- 
metrical design, at least not as regards the whole of it, for this 
too comprises an additional building for a News-room and Bil- 
liard-rooms (the former 43°6’X30 feet, the others 30 x21°6/). 
That part, however, which belongs to the Institute is uniform in 
itself, and consists of a gabled centre compartment between two 
turrets, square in plan below, but terminated octangularly above. 
In each of these is a door below, and highly-decorated niche 
over it on the upper floor, which is divided from the ground- 
floor by a richly panelled string-course, which is further 
decorated with panelled battlements on the intervening space, 
and immediately beneath the large pointed window between the 
turrets. This Last, which has five lights and rich tracery, is set 
back about four feet, within a recess formed by a moulded arch, 
resting upon corbels, springing over it into the gable. The 
chief feature in the other portion, or News-room building, is a 
very handsome embattled oriel rising up into a small gable over 
it. Even did space permit, it would be useless to attempt more 
in the way of description, where the parts are so varied, complex, 
and multiplex. It must therefore suffice to observe, that most 
of the details are from approved examples ; as an instance of 
which it may here be mentioned, that the large pointed win- 
dow of the Shepherd Library is after that in the gable of the 
Free School at Coventry, one of the finest and most elaborate 
specimens of foliated tracery in this country. 


The Mechanics’ Institute, which is now erecting in the same 
town, at the corner of New Street, is also by the same architect, 
but in a quite different style, namely, Grecian. Though of mo- 
derate size, being only 60 feet in width, it is, if of simple character, 
very happy in some respects, and shows more than ordinary 
feeling for the style, which is kept up far better than usual. In 
the centre is a loggia or recessed porch, a distyle in antis with 
fluted culumns whose foliaged capitals resemble those of the 
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‘Tower of the Winds,’ and this order is that of the entire front, 
the entablature being continued throughout, and there being 
coupled ante at the angles. To this loggia, which is crowned 
by a pediment, are attached, after the manner of wings to it, two 
windows (the only ones in this front), each divided into three 
compartments by a smaller order of ante, over which on the 
blickaeacsnes above their entablature are four ornamental 
vases. These windows, which form bays internally, constitute 
together with the loggia a projecting mass of varied outline to 
which the rest serves as a background: therefore great effect 
and striking novelty are obtained by very simple means, and so 
as to contribute to internal effect and convenience also. Still 
there is one blemish—trifling, indeed, in one respect, because 
nothing is easier than to correct it, but in itself it is botha 
solecism and an eyesore,— we mean the Palladian balusters put 
between the ante of the windows,—which are those of the 
library and reading-room. Behind these rooms, which are 
30 X 22 feet each, are three class-rooms, and again behind them, 
and occupying the whole of the rear of the building, a lecture- 
room, 58 X 30 feet, with a music-gallery. On the upper floor 
are four other class-rooms, and a museum, 58 X 30, over the 
library, &c. in front, and lighted from above. The building 
is situated at the end of a beautiful avenue of trees, or public 
walk, where there is about to be erected, after a design by Mr. 
Welch, a monumental structure to the memory. of the late 
John Horrocks, Esq. The style will be Gothic, and it will con- 
sist of a tower 30 feet square, surmounted by a spire after the 
fashion of a Queen Eleanor’s cross, and the entire height will 
be 134 feet. 


- Counterslip Sabbath and Bristol Day Schools, is a third Bristol 
building, which differs greatly from both the preceding, if only 
because it is of the Corinthian order, although anything but par- 
ticularly Corinthian in style. It is an insulated structure 
(standing at the bottom of Bath Street, adjoining the new 
street leading to St. Philip’s Bridge), whose fagade consists of 
five inter-columns (formed by four attached columns, and two 
antz), containing three tiers of windows, viz. ground-floor ones 
with dressings, oblong mezzanine ones over them, anda third 
row of arched windows very large in proportion to the lower 
ones, but left quite plain. The three middle inter-columns are 
treated as a centre compartment of the elevation, the pediment 
extending only over them, and there being a break accordingly 
in the entablature. One remarkable, not to say strange circum- 
stance is, that the ground and mezzanine floors are to be 
occupied as corn-warehouses, and only the upper one by the 
School: another is the proximity of the two dates—foundation 
stone laid Apri/ 5th, 1844 ; building opened October 2nd, 1844. 


Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital School.—The new school building, 
belonging to that charity, is, or rather will be, for it is but just 
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commenced, another edifice somewhat similar to the preceding 
in regard to its style of architecture, but of very different cha- 
racter, far less ornate—indeed, rather plain—but very far more 
extensive, since the total length of its front will be 400 feet. 
Its site is a sloping field of about four acres, on the side of Bran- 
don Hill, between Bristol and Clifton; and the building will 
stand about twenty-eight feet above the level of the road, raised 
upon a terrace extending along the main front, and. to which 
there will be an ascent by a flight of forty steps in the centre. 
The architects employed are Messrs. Foster and Son, of Bristo!. 
For the present this mere notice must suffice ; but next year we 
shall probably be able to enter into full particulars. 


4.—MiscELLANEOUS BUILDINGS. 


Lincoln's Inn New Hall, §c.—Though not yet quite disencum- 
bered of all its scaffolding, this building is now erected, within only 
eighteen months from the time of the first stone being laid ; for 
as soon as the windows are glazed, the exterior will show itself 
completed. In order to convey an idea of the entire structure, 
we now give a view of it in the contrary direction from that in 
our last volume, the present cut showing the north end, or library 
front, and the west side, facing Lincoln's Inn Fields. Next year 
we shall probably have occasion to return to the same building 
for the purpose of speaking of its interior. Besides the above, 
there is another work going on, and now nearly finished, within 
the same Inn and very nearly upon the same spot; it does not, 
however, suow anything at all new, it being only the completion 
of what for more than half a century had been left in an un- 
finished state, namely, the garden front of what is called the ‘Stone 
Buildings,’ to which is at length added the pavilion at the south 
end corresponding with that at the north, according to Sir R. Tay- 
lor’s design. 


The Conservative Club-house.—To buildings of this class— 
almost the only palazzi London can boast of—many more addi- 
tions cannot be expected, nearly every institution of the kind 
now established being already provided with its mansion. If, 
therefore, we are to Jook for more being done by them architec- 
turally, it must be chiefly in the way of their re-building or 
enlarging their premises, as is about to be done by the Carlton 
Club in Pall-Mall, for whose intended new edifice there has been 
a limited competition, in which we understand that Mr. Salvin’s 
design (in the Elizabethan style) obtained the first premium ; 
yet whether it will be carried into execution appears uncertain, 
nothing further having transpired. Of compettion of another 
sort the structure we are about to describe affords a very strong 
symptom, inasmuch as it shows ambition on the part of St. 
James's-street to compete with Pall-Mall in architectural display 
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and beauty, whereas heretofore what buildings it has of any pre- 
tension at all, have been of exceedingly ‘so-so’ quality as to 
design, whatever they may have been reckoned in their own 
day. Even ‘Crocktford’s’ is anything but either dignified in 
appearance or noble in style: on the contrary, it indicates a 
imesquin and plebeian taste. Poor compliment, therefore, would 
it be to the ‘Conservative’ merely to say that it is the facile 
princeps of St. James’s-street, since that it might be without Jook- 
ing at all princely, or presenting the noble and in some respects 
unusually ornate fagade it now does. Putting aside the new 
building in Lincoln’s-Inn as something totally different in stvle 
and character, this club-house is, after the Royal Exchange, the 
most striking and richest piece of architecture that has for some 
time been executed in the metropolis. 

Owing to the situation, no more is seen of the exterior than 
the east side or facade, for although there isa sireet on the north, 
it is little more than a lane, and hardly used at all as a public 
thoroughfare, on which account architectural design and regu- 
Jarity are not attended to on that side of the building, except for 
a ‘return’ of about forty-five feet as far as the break shown in 
the plan; whereby instead of the design being abruptly broken 
off, a suitable degree of continuousness is kept up when the 
north-east angle of the building is looked at. Although upon 
too small a scale to pretend to great accuracy, or exhibit the 
more delicate beauties of detail, the wood-cut elevation gives, if 
not a very flattering, a distinct idea of the composition and cha- 
racter of the facade, which is treated more after the Palladian 
manner than those of the Pall-Mall club-houses, inasinuch as 
it consists of an order raised upon a ground-floor basement. 
Without objecting to the return to Palladianism in that respect, 
we wish there had been somewhat more of the gusto of that 
school in the lower part of the facade, which we cannot help 
thinking looks too tame and of a too ordinary stamp in compari- 
son with the rich yet bold and simple character of the order and 
the whole upper part of the elevation. At all events, however, 
the basement must be allowed to possess two decidedly novel 
features, viz.—the recessed compartment at each end, that to 
the north forming the entrance Jozgia or porch, the other con- 
taining a curved bay-window, as will be understood by referring 
to the ground-floor plan. ‘These portions of the basement are 
distinguished by Doric columns and entablatures, which are not 
only confined to, but proportioned to, them alone, without refer- 
ence to the upper order : owing to which the columns Jook small 
in comparison with the pilasters of the upper floor, more especially 
as the latter are grouped together so as to form massive piers, 
wherein strength and solidity are combined with picturesque 
richness. But although not favourable to the effect of the 
smaller columns below, those grouped pilasters—notwithstanding 
that some will deem them an architectural Jicence—are emi- 
nently favourable to the general effect of the order they belong 
M 2 
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to. The mode in which they are applied oT justifies 
what in other cases might be improper, because here these com- 
pound pilasters give more than ordinary importance and decided 
expression to the end compartments of the design, whose angles 
they fortify, and to which they serve as a bold and broad archi- 
tectural framing. At the same time. too, that they impart 
diversity and contrast to the general composition, they rather 
enhance than at all detract from the effect of the single columns, 
these last being set off to sufficient advantage by their bolder 
relief. The whole of this upper part of the elevation and its order 
is adinirably well adjusted and well proportioned—that is, the 
parts are well proportioned to each other, so as to preserve their 
respective and relative value. The columns do not look insignifi- 
cant in proportion to the windows—rather like subordinate than 
Principal features: neither do the windows look petty and insig- 
nificant in proportion to the columns: one or other of which 
inconveniences usually takes place, according as the order 
happens to comprise either a single range of windows, or a 
second one, whether of nearly the same proportions or merely 
mezzanines. We have no other example of the kind, in which 
the character of a colonnaded front is kept up in anything like 
the same degree. The intercolumniation is hardly more open 
than what is sometimes deemed admissible where insulated 
columns are employed, the intercolumns being rather more 
than two squares and a half, or, measured from the bottom of. 
‘the pedestals, three squares in height. Owing to this, and to 
there being only a single range of windows, there is a consider- 
able space left above the windows, which, while it gives breadth 
and repose of surface, instead of being left a mere blank, is 
made to contribute to the general decoration—we might say, 
to the Corinthianism of the entire order, by the border of foliage 
between the capitals preserving a continuous line throughout— 
a circumstance deserving to be particularly noted, because wher- 
ever there is a second range of windows, mezzanines or others, 
it is almost invariably allowed to break into the line of the 
capitals, which, although it may not be accounted a positive 
solecism, is nota little offensive to the eye, and quite incon- 
sistent with nobleness of appearance, as any one may convince 
himself by comparing what is here done with any of the nu- 
merous instances to the contrary, Somerset-House not excepted. 
In this facade we behold not only a Corinthian order, but Corin- 
thian quality ; and the beauty of its material (Caen stone) and 
workmanship enhances its other merits and its truly palatial 
look. In point of extent this Club-House rivals the Reform one, 
that exceeding by only 3 feet, as the respective lengths are 120 
and 117 feet. In regard to height, too, the difference between 
the two buildings is not at al] more, viz. 68 and 65 feet, measur- 
ing from the pavement to the upper line of the cornice of the 
one, and of the balustrade that crowns the other. Of the in- 
terior, we may begin our description by explaining the letters 
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of reference in the plans of the lower floor, and the principal 
one :— 
Without making too much display in the first instance, the 
hall is, as a distinct entrance vestibule, more spacious than usual, 
and of sufficient architectural expression. Not only the columns 
(Doric), but the flight of steps forming the ascent to the general 
level of this floor, produce much pleasing effect. One great 
recommendation in this part of the plan is, that none of the 
other rooms open into it, as is the case in several of the earlier- 
built club-houses; but both this and the inner hall must be 
passed through before they can be reached, consequently the 
Impression, as to the extent of the building, is all the stronger. 
Neither does the inner hall fully disclose itself on passing from 
the first one, there being an intermediate, though not enclosed, 
space in the plan. Neither, again, does the grand staircase fully 
display itself from the hall, it being separated from it by three 
arches, the middle one opening to the first flight of stairs. So 
far, however, is this partial concealment of that important fea- 
ture in the interior from being a fault, that it is productive of 
great play of perspective, and a striking degree of scenic effect. 
This inner hall is lighted partly from the staircase, but chiefly 
through the circular opening in its ceiling and the floor of the 
upper vestibule, corresponding with the dome over the latter, 
which is therefore partly visible, and its ceiling end dome en- 
tireiy so, from below ; yet the height of the hall beneath it is 
well defined, whereby it is not rendered disproportionally lofty 
for the other apartments, as would have been the case had it 
been thrown open to the height of both floors. In this part of 
the interior there is a great deal of both novel and clever 
arrangement; and when all the decorations—which we were 
obliged to look at with prophetic eye, they being little more 
than commenced at the time of our going over the building— 
shall have been completed by Mr. Sang and his assistants, this 
hall, staircase, and upper vestibule will form a splendid group 
of interior architecture. With regard to the other apartments, 
both on the ground and upper floor, we must be far more brief 
—their purposes, dimensions, and forms are sufficiently ex- 
plained by the plans. Imposing for their spaciousness, they 
will also have an air of sumptuousness, arising from their 
architectural decorations, rich cornices and ceilings, and co- 
Jumns and pilasters, and from costly fittings-up and furniture. 
The columns are of scagliola, in imitation of Siena and other 
marbles, and of different orders. Those in the morning room 
are Jonic—we wish we could add, with more of the Grecian 
than Italian character in their capitals; for the coffee-room the 
Doric order (of course Italian) is employed ; and for the evening 
room the Corinthian—here the walls and ceiling are to be 
decorated with encaustic painting. In the library the square 
pillars and pilasters are distinguished from those in the other 
rooms, their shafts being panelled with green and grey sca- 
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gliolas, and their capitals bronzed. Except scagliola, which 
may be considered a legitimate material, there is no other of a 
fictitious sort in any of the principal rooms, where all the doors 
and other wood fittings are what they pretend to be, without 
any graining or imitative painting. ‘Those in the ground-floor 
rooms are of wainscot oak, in the upper ones of Spanish ma- 
hogany, except the evening and card rooms, where all the 
wood fittings are of bird’s-eye maple and sycamore. In the 
library the bookcases and fittings are of wainscot, enriched 
by metal decorations electrotyped, in conformity with the 
bronzed capitals of the pillars. The arrangements in the 
basement, and in the entresol over it (chiefly occupied by baths 
and dressing-rooms), are of the most complete kind. This very 
stately edifice is the joint production of two architects—Mr. G. 
Basevi, jun., of whose taste we made honourable mention when 
describing, in our volumes for 1838 and 1839, the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge; and Mr. Sydney Smirke, the architect 
of the United University Club-House. 


Bristol: Law Courts or Guildhail—One or two buildings 
which are now going on at Bristol promise to be important 
architectural features in that city; and that which we are now 
about to notice will stand foremost, if not on account of its size, 
for the judicious application of a style rarely resorted to for mo- 
dern edifices of the same class, notwithstanding its eminent pro- 
priety for such purpose. Owing to one most unlucky specimen 
—that in the metropolis, ‘Guildhall Gothic’ has become a term 
of reproach, but it is one that does not apply to the Bristol 
structure, since no two things admitting of anv sort of compa- 
rison at all, can be more dissimilar in taste. We do, however, 
discover considerable congeniality of character between the 
building here shown and that by Mr. Barry at Westminster. 
Rivalry with or resemblance to the last mentioned is out of the 
question ; equally so is plagiarism; yet we may fairly impute 
much of what is here done to the influence of that example ; 
which is just as it should be: and it leads us to hope that, in like 
manner: as the taste previously shown in many of our public 
buildings extended itself to the provinces, to the discredit of 
our national architecture, it may now do so to the great improve- 
ment of it. Due allowance being made for the impossibility of 
expressing correctly, even as far as they can be expressed at all 
in small wood-cuts, the details and enrichments of such a design, 
it will be perceived that not only is the generai style the same as 
that of the ‘New Houses,’ but it is treated with the same sort of 
liberality. Although sculpture has not been begrudged, it is 
not applied to what in itself contradicts the idea of an unusua! 
degree of embellishment: the richness of one part does noi 
reproach the unbecoming poverty of another. Passing over those 
features of the facade (iach is in Broad-street) that require 
no explanation, it will be sufficient to say that the six niches 
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between the first-floor windows will be filled by statues executed 
by Mr. Thomas, an artist who is a native of Bristol, and who has 
been employed upen the principal sculpture in the new Houses 
of Parliamnent. ‘These figures will represent—Edward I11., the 
granter of the corporation charter; Queen Vicioria; Dunning 
and Sir Michael Foster, both past Recorders of the city; and 
Colson and Whitson, benefactors. The shields in the coupled 
quatrefoil panels over the windows of that floor will be sculp- 
tured with the armorial bearings of those who have been Lord 
High Stewards; and the other shields with those of Cabot, Penn, 
Camden, Southey, and other eminent men of Bristol. The prin- 
cipal apartments of the interior are: Law Court 54X30 feet, 
and 24 high; Court of Requests 30X24, and 13 high; two 
Courts of Bankruptcy, each 30X24, and 14 high; and Grand 
Jury room 33.6’X15.3’, and 14 high. The architect of this 
structure is Mr. R. S. Pope, of Bristol; for whom it cannot fail 
to earn deserved distinction, 


Liverpool—Most extraordinary is the activity shown here in 
building, and in the various public works now in progress, or 
on the eve of being undertaken, as will be evident from the bare 
enumeration of them, and the estimates of cost (in some Instances 
including the purchase of sites). The following works are now 
in progress :—Assize Courts (corporation), cost 80,000/.; New 
Gaol (corporation), cost 100,000/.; Albert Dock and Ware- 
houses (dock committee), 60,000/.; New North Dock Works, 
including Jand and junction with Leeds Canal (dock committee), 
1,500,0007.; reservoirs, Green Lane, and corresponding works 
(highway commissioners), 50,000/.; Industrial Schools at Kirk- 
dale (select vestry), 30,000/.; Gas Extension (New Gas Com- 
pany), 140,000/.; Shaw Street Park (private shareholders), 
2500/,: making a gross total of 2,500,000. All this is inde- 
pendent of many other works, some in progress and others in 
contemplation, with prospec‘s of almost immediate commence- 
ment. Amongst those in progress may be reckoned Prince's 
Park, now forming at the south end of the town ; the new Pres- 
byterian Church in Myrtle Street ; the Female Orphan Asylum ; 
the Catholic Female Orphan Asylum; the New Northern Hos- 

ital; St. Martin’s Schools; the Catholic Magdalen Asylum at 

uch Woolton ; and St. Mary’s Catholic Church in Edmund 
Street. Among buildings not yet commenced will be a spacious 
concert-hall for the Philharmonic Society. Other works as yet 
only incontemplation are the Daily Courts, on the site of Isling- 
ton Market (now discontinued); the intended additional railway 
tunnel to the north end of the town, by the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway Company; an additional merchandise station 
for the Grand Junction Railway Company; the enlargement of 
the Lime Street terminus; and some improvements on the Bridge- 
water property. These various works altogether will probably 
absorb net less than another million. So that, in the whole, 
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between three and four millions of money will have to be raised and 
expended before the various present designs for the promotion of 
charity, the convenience of commerce, and the improvement of 
the town are completed. But if much is going on in Liver- 
pool in this way, more, in proportion to population and means, is 
dving on the Cheshire side of the water, at Birkenhead. Here, 
indeed, a town is rapidly rising, the progress of which, in 
buildings as well as inhabitants, during the last four or five 
years, has been unprecedented. The magnitude of the public 
works in progress at Birkenhead may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing abstract, which is taken from the estimates :—New 
Market (commissioners), 20,000. ; Tuwn Hall (commissioners), 
10,0002.; Park (commissioners), 25,0002; Docks in Wallasea 
Pool (cominissioners, as trustees), 400,000/. ; Dock Warehouses 
on the Margin of Wallasea Pool (private company), 606,000/. ; 
Tunnel from Mouk’s Ferry to Grange Lane (Chester and Bir- 
kenhead Railway), 20,000/.: making a gross total of 1,075,0007. 
Besides the works named as being in progress, a cemetery 
and infirmary are contemplated, to which may be added the 
design of erecting one or more churches. On the two former, 
we believe, it is intended to expend about 15,0002, 


Edinburgh Scoit Monument.—This lofty Gothic cross may be 
said to be now completed as a structure, the last stone having 
been placed on it, October 26th, about four years from its com- 
mencement, but it is not yet quite perfect, since its future tenant 
is yet wanting, and will be so for ‘some time, as the block. of 
marble out of which he is to be shaped has but just reached 
Edinburgh. Nevertheless it is hoped that the statue will be 
finished by August, in order that the inauguration of the building 
may take place on the 15th of that month—the poet’s birth-cay. 
The architect of the monument did not live to see its completian, 
for his name appears in our Necrological Table some months 
earlier, 
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XIV.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 
From September, 1843, to November, 1844. 


1843. Sept. 9. Pomaré, queen of Otaheite, compelled to sign a treaty 
placing herself under the protectorate of France. Having subsequently 
refused to acknowledge the treaty, the French, in November, took pos- 
session of the country in the name of the king of the French. 


Nov. 28. Her Majesty left Windsor on visits to Sir R. Peel at Tam- 
worth, the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth, and the Duke of Rutland 
at Belvoir Castle, returning to Windsor on the 7th of December. 


Dec. 2. The Duke of Bordeaux, who had engaged a mansion tem- 
porarily in Belgrave Square, visited by a considerable number of French 
Legitimists of rank, who came over for the purpose of offering their 
homage to him as the alleged rightful heir to the throne. 

5. President Tyler, in his Message to Congress, announces that nego- 
ciations have been carried on in London for the settlement of the Oregon 
question, but without leading to any result; and he advises Congress to 
urge the claims of the United States to the whole country on the Pacific 


and to 54° 40’ N. lat. 


18. Death of General Lord Lynedoch in his 94th year. 

27. The Spanish Cortes arbitrarily suspended by the government for 
the purpose of decreeing certain constitutional changes, after which the 
Cortes are to be assembled to pass a Bill of Indemnity for the proceeding. 


29. The territory of Gwalior invaded and subjugated by the Anglo- 
Indian army. 


1844. Jan. 29. Death of the Grand-Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, 
father of Prince Albert. 


Feb. 12. After a trial which lasted twenty-four days, the jury return 
their verdict in the case of O’Connell and others. 

15. Death of Viscount Sidmouth in his 87th year. 

17. A Metropolitan Society for the Protection of British Agriculture 
formed, with the Dukes of Richmond and Buckingham as President and 
Vice-President. Many societies with a similar object were established 
throughout England about the same time. 


s§ March 5. Mr. Pritchard, ex-consul of Great Britain at Otaheite, seized 
by the French authorities and placed in confinement. This arbitrary 
exercise of authority by M. Bruat, the French acting governor, was pre- 
ceded by a proclamation declaring a certain district of the island ina 
state of siege in consequence of an expected rising of the natives; and 
Mr. Pritchard was by implication supposed to be connected with this 
movement. The conduct of M. Bruat was subsequently disavowed by 
his government. 

8. Death of Charles John (Bernadotte), king of Sweden, in his 81st year. 

16. A new constitution voted by the Greek National Assembly and 
adopted by King Otho. 
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April 5. The colliers in the north of England struck for an advance of 
wages and for other advantages, and remained out of employment until 
the middle of August, their conduct during the interval being generally 
peaceable. 

7. Death of Lord Abinger, chief baron of the Exchequer, at Bury-St.- 
Edmunds, while on circuit. 

12. A treaty of annexation between Texas and the United States re- 
ferred to the Senate of the United States in a message from the Pre- 
sident. The Senate refused to ratify the treaty. 

22. Barber, an attorney, with Fletcher, Saunders and his wife, and a 
Mrs. Dorey, the wife of a tradesman in Oxford Street, found guilty of an 
extensive conspiracy to defraud the Commissioners of the National Debt, 
by forging wills and personating individuals in whose names stock in 
the funds was invested. 

“30. A meeting of upwards of 1200 delegates from all parts of the 
United Kingdom assemble in London as an ‘ Anti-State-Church Con- 
ference,’ to consider the best means of effecting a severance between 


Church and State: it was resolved to hold the Conference every three 
years. 


May 3. In a message to Congress, President Tyler states that he has 
stationed an army of observation on the frontiers of Texas, pending the 
negociation of the treaty to annex that country to the United States. 

— Sanguinary street-riots at Philadelphia, which kept that city in a 
state of anarchy and confusion for three days, when they were put down 
by military force. The riot originated in the bad feeling existing be- 
tween a party calling themselves the ‘Native Americans’ and the Irish, 
the objects of the American party being more particularly to oppose 
Popery and to restrict the right of foreigners to the privileges of citizen- 
ship. According to the official report fourteen persons were killéd and 
prc gaa wounded, and the property destroyed was valued at 250,000 

ollars. 

6. Sir Henry Hardinge appointed Governor-General of India. 

11. A public meeting at Willis’s Rooms, Lord Ashley in the chair, to 
form a society for the improvement of the condition of the poorer classes 
by securing to them better dwellings, especially in respect of drainage 
and ventilation, by promoting the extension of the allotment system, 
and by establishing loan-societies. 

18. Naworth Castle, Cumberland, the seat of the E>rl of Carlisle, a 
fine specimen of an ancient baronial residence, burnt duvn. 

24. The Irish judges, having refused the motion for a new trial, pro- 
nounced the sentence of the court in the case of the Queen v. O’Con- 
nell and others. The sentence on Mr. O'Connell was—imprisonment 
for twelve months, with a fine of 2000/; and he was bound in his own 
recognizance in the sum of 5000/., and two sureties of 2500/., to keep the 
peace for seven years. 

— A great meeting of Belochee chiefs, to the number of twenty thou- 
sand, convened at Hyderabad by Sir Charles Napier, Governor of Scinde, 
the object being to test their fidelity and obedience. 

25. Mr. Entwistle elected member for South Lancashire, after a smart 
contest. The official declaration of the poll gave 7571 votes to Mr. 
Entwistle, and 6973 to his opponent Mr. Brown, a great merchant of 
Liverpool. 

26. Lafitte, the eminent Paris banker, died. 

28. The King of Saxony landed at Dover and spent several weeks in 
England, visiting also Scotland. 
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30. Hostilities commenced betwixt France and Morocco. 

It was announced in the Free Church Assembly held at Edinburgh 
this month, that during the preceding twelve months the sums collected 
or subscribed for all purposes connected with the Free Church was 
420,613/. 


June 1. The Emperor of Russia, after a rapid journey from St. 
Petersburgh, arrived in London and spent eight days in England. 

3. The Duke d’Angouléme, son of Charles X., died at Goritz. Soon 
after this event the Duke de Bordeaux, addressed a circular to the 
courts of Europe declaring that although he does not relinquish his claim 
to the throne of France, he only wishes to exercise his rights “ when 
Providence, to his conviction, shall summon him to be really useful to 
France ;” und in the meanwhile he adopts the title of the Compte de 
Chambord. 

16. The French troops enter the territory of Morocco and take pos- 
session of Ouchda. 

25. Joseph (‘Joe’) Smith, the prophet of the religious fanatics called 
Mormonites, and his brother Hiram, murdered in the Debtors’ jail, 
Carthage, United States, by a party of sixty or seventy men, who entered 
the prison in disguise and commenced firing through the door of the 
apartment where the “ prophet’? and his brother were confined. 


July 2. The writs of error in which Mr. O'Connell and his associates 
in the state-trials were plaintiffs came before the House of Lords. 

3. An engagement between the French troops and the forces of the 
Emperor of Morocco at Oued-Isly. 

5. Philadelphia was again disgraced by riots similar in their origin to 


those which occurred in May. The contest, which at its commence- 
ment was between the ‘ native Americans’ and the Irish party, was in 
the end maintained by the military, regulars and volunteers, on one side, 
and the populace on the other. Both parties used artillery, and it was 
stated that fifteen persons were killed and between fifty and sixty 
wounded. 

9. The claims of Sir Augustus d’Este to the dukedom of Sussex 
finally disposed of by the House of Lords, who, with the unanimous con- 
currence of the judges, pronounced the marriage of the duke invalid, 
and that the claim of Sir Augustus d’Este had not been established. 
Lord Brougham regretted the existence of such a law as the Royal 
Marriage Act, which, in this case, had rendered invalid a marriage in 
other respects perfectly legitimate. 

12. The * Gazette’ announces the appointment of Lord Heytesbury as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the room of Earl de Grey, who had re- 
signed that office. 

13. A contest for the representation of Birmingham: the number of 
votes officially declared were—for Mr. Spooner 2095 ; Mr. Scholefield 
1735 ; Mr. Sturge 346. 

20. An experiment at Brighton with Mr. Warner’s destructive ma- 
chine, when a barque of three hundred tons burden was shattered by an 
explosive power of some kind and sunk. 

22. An accident occurred by the breaking down of a wooden bridge 
leading from the stone steps of Blackfriars-bridge to the dumb-barge 
forming the pier for passengers by the steam-boats. A number of pre- 
sons were precipitated into the water, most of whom were rescued, but 
tive persons were drowned, including three children of a tradesman in 
Newygate-market. 
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22. A treaty signed between Hanover and England for the settlement 
of the Stade-duties. 

23. The annual meeting of the Royal Society of Agriculture took 
place at Southampton. 

25. A fatal conflict occurred between the natives, near Nelson, New 
Zealand, and a party of the settlers, in which nineteen ot the latter were 
killed. 

26. An attempt made on the life of the King of Prussia as he was 
setting out for Silesia, accompanied by the Queen. The assassin, whose 
name was Tesch, fired two shots froma double-barrelled pistol, the balls 
from which penetrated the carriage in which his majesty was seated 
without doing him any injury. 

During the month of July frequent incendiary fires occurred in 
Suffolk, and at the Midsummer Assizes for the county thirty-two per- 
sons were tried for this offence, 17 of whom were under twenty years 
of age, and 15 were above twenty. In 4 cases the crime was traced by 
the grand jury to inadequate employment; in 14 to malicious feelings 
towards individuals; in 11 to a spirit of unpremeditated mischief, and 
only one was traced to a vagrant; while in 4 cases the motives of the 
criminal could not be discovered. 


Aug. 1. Captain Grover received a letter from Dr. Wolff announcing 
that Col. Conolly and Capt. Stoddart, to ascertain whose fate he had tra- 
velled to Bokhara, had been murdered in June or July, 1843. 

5. The Committees of Secrecy respectively appointed by the Lords and 
Commons to inquire into the official practice of opening letters passing 
through the post, made their reports, from which it appeared that every 
administration had been in the habit of exercising this espionage under 


the authority of a warrant of the Secretary of State. From 1799 to 1844 
the number of warrants issued was 372, and the number of persons 
named in them was 724. The largest numbers issued in any one year 
were 28 in 1812; 20 in 1842; 18 in 184]; 17 in 1831; 16 in 1839; 
14 in 1830. 

6. Tangier bombarded by three ships of the line under the command 
of the Prince de Joinville. The batteries were dismantled in about two 
hours. 

. — Agreat festival at Ayr in honour of Burns. Three of the sons of 
the poet, and his sister with herson and two daughters, were present. 

8. Ata meeting at Manchester to promote the formation of public parks, 
the sum of 10,000/. was subscribed. Sir R. Peel sent the munificent 
sum of ],000/., and one of the London Insurance Offices (the Phoenix) 
made a donation of 2001. as an acknowledgment of the zeal and services 
of the working classes of Manchester in assisting the firemen. On the 
1st of November, the a:nount subscribed exceeded 25,0004. 

13. The Madrid Gazette publishes a decree suspending the sale of 
national property, most of which belonged to the church. 

14. An important victory (the battle of Isly) obtained by the French 
over the army of the Emperor of Morocco. 

15. The naval squadron under the Prince de Joinville bombarded the 
castle and fortress on the island of Mogador, and afterwards took pos- 
session of the place. 

_21. The foundation-stone of the monument at Edinburgh to the 
‘Scottish Political Martyrs’ of 1793-4 was laid by Mr. Hume, M.P. 


Sept. 2. A commercial treaty concluded between Belgium and the 
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German Customs’ Union founded on the concession of mutual advan- 


8. 

4. The House of Lords gave its verdict on the appeal by writ of error 
against the decision of the Irish judges in the case The Queen v. O’Con- 
nell and others. Only the law lords voted, and their decision was that 
“the judgment of the Court below in this case ought to be reversed.” 

6. Peace concluded between France and Morocco. 

9. The Queen embarked at Woo!wich for Scotland, from which country 
she did not return till Oct. 3. Her Majesty took up her abode at Blair 
Atholl, a seat of Lord Glenlyon’s, where she remained in great privacy, 
enjoying the grand and romantic scenery of that part of Perthshire. 

16. The French evacuate Mogador. ~ 

18, At a general court of the East India House an annuity of 1000/. 
is voted to Major-General Sir William Nott. 

23. At a meeting of the Ripon Divcesan Board of Education at 
Barnsley, Lord Wharncliffe, the President of the Council, entered into 
a long explanation of the purposes and mode of administering the Par- 
liamentary grant for education, correcting the misapprehension which 
existed on this point, rebuking certain parties who attacked the system 
without making themselves acquainted with it, and defending the prin- 
ciples on which the government acted, which, in substance, were the 
same as those adopted by the preceding government. 

25. Ata meeting of the Dublin Corporation, Dr. Maunsell, one of 
the aldermen, of Tory principles, moved a resolution to address the 
Crown in favour of Parliament being held triennially in Dublin. 

28. Ata Court of Common Hall for the nomination of Lord Mayor, 
the Livery presented Alderman Wood and Alderman Gibbs, the former 
of whom had been passed over the preceding year. The court of Alder- 
men selected Alderman Gibbs. 

— An explosion of gas took place at Haswell Colliery, between Sun- 
derland and Durham, by which ninety-four persons lost their lives. 
The government sent down Professor Faraday to attend the inquest, 
and to examine into the causes of the accident; but no blame seems to 
have attached to the proprietors, who had neglected none of the usual 
precautions. 

— Death of the Duke of Grafton, in his eighty-fifth year. 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science held its 
annual meeting at York at the end of this month. : 

At the numerous meetings of Agricultural Societies, held about this 
period, the condition of the labourers, and the means of ameliorating it, 
formed prominent subjects of discussion. 

Numerous meetings of the medical profession were held during the 
months of September, October, and November, to consider the principles 
and details of Sir James Graham’s Medical Reform Bill. 


October 3. A great meeting, distinguished for its intellectual spirit and 
brilliancy, of the friends and subscribers to the Manchester Atheneum. 
Mr. B. D’Israeli, M.P., presided, and made an eloquent address, 
descanting on the union of literature and the arts with commercial enter- _ 
prise and manufacturing ingenuity, and pointing out the duties of 
the rising generation in the midst of that miraculous creation of novel 
powers which distinguished Manchester. The Hon. Mr. Smythe, Lord 
John Manners, Mr. Cobden, and others, also addressed the numerous 
assemblage in the same strain. 


4. The King of the French grants an amnesty to all political offenders 
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whose penalty, pronounced previously to 1844, was to expire before the 
Ist of January, 1847, and to twelve other political prisoners sentenced 
to imprisonment for various terms, from six to twenty years, or to trans- 
portation. 

7. The election of Dr.Symons to the vice-chancellorship of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford opposed, but without success, his election being car- 
ried by 882 to 183. 

— The King of the French landed at Portsmouth, and proceeded to 
Windsor on a visit to her Majesty. His Majesty was most cordially re- 
ceived by all classes, and, by his frankness and affability, made a most 
favourable impression. During his short stay at Windsor he was enter- 
tained by stately banquets, and was installed with the usual ceremonies 
as a Knight of the Garter. Addresses were presented to him from the 
corporations of London and Windsor, and he received one from the cor- 
poration of Portsmouth before he landed. On the 14th, the King, 
accompanied by her Majesty and Prince Albert, left the castle for Ports- 
mouth, intending to embark for France, but the tempestuous state of 
the weather rendering it probable that he would not be enabled tw dis- 
embark at Treport, his Majesty took the resolution of proceeding by the 
South-Western Railway to London, and thence to the New CrossStation 
and forward by the South-Eastern line to Dover, On reaching New 
Cross, abcut 11 p.m, escorted by the Royal Horse Guards, the large 
station was in flarnes, a most destructive fire having burst out about two 
hours before his Majesty’s arrival, notwithstanding which, preparations 
were hastily made for receiving his Majesty with suitable respect, and 
which he courteously acknowledged. He entered the railway-carriage 
amidst the mingled cheers of the people and the noise and confusion 
of the firemen engaged in working the engines, and arrived in Dover 
about 2 a.m. About eleven o’clock, after receiving an address from the 
corporation, his Majesty embarked for Calais——The Queen and Prince 
Albert passed the night on board the royal yacht in Portsmouth har- 
bour, and afterwards spent a few days at the Isle of Wight. 

28. Her Majesty proceeded in state, accompanied by a grand civic 
and military procession, to open the new Exchange, and bestowed. the 
title of Royal on the edifice. 

Numerous meetings were held in Scotland this month on the subject of 
impending changes in the currency of that part of the United Kingdom. 

— The Spanish Constitution of 1837 abrogated, under the dictation 
of General Narvaez, President of the Council of Ministers, who proposes 
one of much less liberal construction. 


November 2. A large factory at Oldham fell down and killed twenty- 
one persons, besides injuring others, 

4. Mr. Erle is appointed to the Justiceship of the Common Pleas, 
vacant by the retirement of Mr. Justice Erskine. 

5. Six workmen killed at Derby, while employed in taking away the 
centres used in the construction of an arch over a water-course in that. 
town. 

11. A circular of Messrs. Railton and Son, sharebrokers of Manches- 
ter, dated this day, contains some statements showing the extraordinary: 
number of railway projects before the public. They state, that since 
October 14, There have been put forth forty-one new prospectuses of 
railway schemes, and the shares applied for in each have far exceeded the 
number tobe issued. Taking the above forty-one lines into the account, 
the following will result:—QOn the lth of August upwards of ninety 
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new lines, requiring more than 60,000,000/. of subscribed capital to com-" 
plete them, were put forward, to which add the above fortf-one, stating 
a requirement of 35,265,000/., together upwards of 131, needing an in-- 
vestment of 95,265,000/., with the power of borrowing one-third more, 
devoted to the same object; making a grand total of 127,020,000.” 

12. Her Majesty and Prince Albert proceeded to Burghley, the seat 
of the Marquis of Exeter, travelling by the Birmingham Railway to the 
Weedon Station, and thence vid Northampton to Stamford. On the 15th 
her Majesty returned to Buckingham Palace. 

— A very melancholy accident vecurred on the river, near Blackwall, 
on board a new steam-boat called the Gypsy Queen, by which Mr. Jacob 
Samuda, the head of a firm engaged in business as engineers, lost his 
life, along with nine other persons. The vessel was making an experi- 
mental trip with a view of trying engines of a new construction, called 
bell-crank engines, said to be the invention of Mr. Samuda, and while he 
was in the engine-room with the other sufferers, superintending and exa- 
mining the working of the engine, the boiler burst and scalded to death 
all within reach of the explosion. 

14. The closing prices of the following Stocks this evening were :— 
3 per Cent. Reduced Annuities, 99}; 3 per Cent. Consolidated Annui- 
ties, 1003; 3} per Cent. New Annuities, 102, 


XV.—BANKRUPTCY ANALYSIS. 
From November Ist, 1843, to November 2nd, i844. 


Ale Merchants, 4. Apothecaries,9. Attorneys, 3. Auctioneers, 9. 
Bakers, 9. Bankers, 4. Booksellers, 10. Boot an? Shoe Makers, 10. 
Brewers, 8. Brickmakers,5. Brokers, Builders,44. Butchers, 14. 
Cabinet Makers, 11. Calico Printers, 4. Carpenters, 21. Carpet 
Manufacturers, 4. Cattle Dealers, 7. Cheesemongers, 6. Chemists 
and Druggists, 15. Clothiers, 5. Cloth Manufacturers, 4. Cloth 
Merchants, 2. Coach Makers, 5. Coach and Omnibus Proprietors, 5. 
Coal Merchants, 11. Commission Agents, 10. Contractors, Road, 
Railway. and Gas, 3. Cooks and Confectioners, 4. | Corn Merchants 
and Dealers, 17. Cotton Manufacturers, 3. Curriers, 10. Cutlers, 3. 
Yairymen, 3. Dealers, 15. 39. Earthenware Dealers, 3. 
Eating and Coffee House Keepers, 3. Engineers, 6. | Engravers, 2. 
Farmers, 7. Flannel Makers, 2. Fruit Merchants, 4. Furriers. 4. 
Glass Merchants, 3. Grocers, 53. Hatters, 6. Horse Dealers, 3. 
Hosiers, 4. Innkeepers, 22. Tron Founders, 11. Ironmongers, 19. 
Jewellers, 7. Lacemen, 3. Leather Sellers, 3. Lime Burners, 2. 
Linen Drapers, 23. Linen Manufacturers, 2. Livery Stable Keepers, 7. 
Lodging-House Keepers, 5. Machinists, 2. Maltsters,7.. Market 
Gardeners, 2. Mercers, 2. Merchants, 38. Millers, 19. Milli- 
ners, 3. Money Scriveners, 5. Musical Instrument Makers, 2. Nail 
Manufacturers, 2. Oil Merchants,3. Painters, 2. Paper Hangers, 2. 
Paper Makers, 3. Pawnbrokers, 3. Plumbers and Glaziers, 13. 
Printers 5. Printsellers,2. Provision Merchants,'4. Saddlers, 10. 
Sail-Cloth Manufacturers, 2. Ship Brokers, 3. Ship Owners, 7. 
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hipwrights, 4. Silk Manufacturers, 3. Silk Throwsters, 4. Silver- 
smiths, 4. Soap Makers, 2. Stationers, 12. Straw Bonnet Manu- 
facturers, 2.  Surgeosn, 13. ‘Tailors, 28. Tallow Chandlers, 7. 
Tanners, 3. Tea Dealers, 8. Timber Merchants, 3. Tobacconists, 4. 
Toymen, 2. Trimming Makers, 2. Upholsterers,9. Victuallers, 47. 
Warehousemen, 10. Watchmakers, 4. Wheelwrights, 1. Wine 
and Spirit Merchants, 56. Woollen Drapers, 8. | Woollen Manu- 
facturers, 3. Woolstaplers, 2. Worsted Manufacturers, 3. Worsted 
Spinners, 8. Various, 76. Total, 1064. 


XVL—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, &C. 


Age 

1845. June 9, Allston, Washington, American painter 6f 

Aug. 22. Ottmer, Carl Theodor, German architect —. - 43 

Sept. 16. Gerard, , French sculptor : S4 
Oct. 10. Ulrichs, Heinrich aan Grec. Antiguities and 

Geography . - 36 

Nov. Pickering, Ellen, 

Nov. ? Cotman, "John Sell, Artist, Antiq. of Normandy, 
&e. &c. 

Dec, 5. Hamilton, David, architect (Glasgow Exchange) 76 
5. Maurenbrecher, Dr., Prof. Univ. Bonn, ad ia 

dence - 40 


11. Monten, Dietrich, historical and battle painter - 44 
12. Delavigne, Casimir, French poet and dramatist . 49 
14. Loudon, John Claudius, numerous works on Gar- 


dening, Botany, Architecture, &c. &c. ° - 62 
1844. Jan. 11, Piloty, Ferdinand, eminent lithographer 

18. Briggs, Henry Perronet, R.A,, hist. painter . - ol 

22. Meyer, Joh. Ernst, (Munich) sculptor . ° - 67 

23. Pettrich, Franz, (Dresden) sculptor. 73 

26. Nodier, Charles, French littérateur 64 

—. Constantin, , French landscape painter - $88 

Feb. Benvenuti, Pietro, historical painter. 


7, Canonica, Luigi, (Milan) eminent Italian architect 84 


14. Von Holst, Theodore, artist 33 
March 2. Stigimaier, Johann, eminent ° - 52 
6, Nicholson, Francis, water-colour painter 91 
6. Kemp, Geo. Mickle, architect ti Monument, 


8. Karl Johaun (Bernadotte}, King of Sweden . - 80 
—. Bonsignore, Ferdinando (Turin), architect —. 
24. Thorvaldsen, Bertel (Albert), the great Danish sculptor 74 
April 24. Albertoli, Ferdinando (Milan), architect ° - 62 


25, Merivale, J. H., poetry 65 
May 2. Beckford, Wm., celebrated author of Vathek - 84 
5. Geddes, Andrew, A.R.A,, artist 


s 


—. Hills, Robert, watercolour painter . ° 
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Nov. 
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15. Campbell, Thomas, poet . 
21. Sass, Henry, artist . 
18. Lepere, French architect . 
20. Haslam, John, M.D., ‘On Insanity’. 
23. Mountnorris, Lord (Ld. Valentia), travels 


—. Blum, Car!, German dramatist and composer 


28. Dr. Dalton, chemistry . ° 
14. Cary, Rev. H. F. translator of Dante . 


30. Baily, Francis, President Astronomical Society 
1. Camuccini, Vincenzo, eminent Ita]. historical painter 


—. Baratinsky, Eugenii, Russian poet . 
12. Penn, Granville, religious writings, &c. 
15. Holcroft, Fanny, novelist 

9. Hofland, Mrs. novelist 
12. Grieve, William, scene-painter . 


London: Priuted by W. Crows & Sons, Stamford Street. 
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